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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


EXTRACT   FROM    "  SIR   ROLAND    ASHTON." 


The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  crest. 
Which  makes  a  desert  in  my  mind. 
Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

Among  all  Henry  Ashton's  companions,  there 
was  but  one  who  excited  any  interest  in  him, 
and  that  was  Mr.  St.  Clair,  the  ^irst  Lieutenant. 
He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  grave  but 
pleasant  countenance ;  and  though  he  was  one 
who  spoke  but  little,  yet  that  little  was  inva- 
riably kind  and  conciliating.  A  laugh  or  joke 
seldom  indeed  passed  his  lips,  but  no  officer 
on  board  was  more  tolerant  of  the  laughter  and 
jokes  of  others.  Even  when  the  "  sky-larking  " 
of  the   half-crazy    "  mids "    passed  almost   all 
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"  There's  a  li^reat  noise  below  the 
Clair,"  the  Captain  would  exclaim. 

**  Young  spirits,  Sir,  young  spir 
better  when  work  comes,"  would  be 
hearted  answer. 

Yet  when  in  passing  along  the 
"  Have  a  care,  young  gentlemen,"  w 
was  invariably  treated  with  respect 
"  Ay,    ay,    Sir,"    was   never    more 
returned  than  to  him ;   while  quiet 
for  a  moment  restored. 

The  light-hearted  beings  over  who 
cised  this  "  mild  control,"  used  among 
to  call  him  "  St.  John  St.  Clair,"  J 
one  of  his  Christian  names ;  but  the 
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ing,  Henry  Ashton  would  often  have  gladly 
conversed  with  him;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  talk  much  on  indifferent  subjects ;  and 
the  source  of  his  affliction  was  one  which  he 
could  lay  open  to  no  human  eye,  nor  could  he 
seek  comfort  under  it  from  any  human  voice. 
Scarcely  indeed  to  Heaven  could  he,  at  that 
distressful  time,  look  for  consolation,  "  H  ^tait 
triste  de  la  tristesse,  qui  ^tait  alors  le  fond 
de  sa  vie,"  and  all  his  energies  seemed 
gone. 

After  cruising  about  for  some  time,  the  ship 
touched  at  Malta ;   and  when  there,   Mr.  St. 
Clair  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  his  who 
had  formerly  sailed  with  Henry  Ashton,  and 
who  made  particular  inquiries  after  him,  asking 
if  he    were  still  the   life  of  the   crew    as    he 
had  formerly  been.     Surprised  at  receiving  a 
character  of  him    so  unlike  what  his  present 
appearance  warranted,    Mr.  St.  Clair  watched 
him  more  closely;  and  he  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  trouble  of  heart  which  had 
converted  the  once  gay  and  high-spirited  young 
sailor,    into  the  silent,  melancholy    being    who 
then  trod  the  deck  with  so  abstracted  an  air. 
This  conviction  aroused  all  his  kindly  feelings, 
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and  made  him  anxious,  if  possible,  to  assuage 
the  sorrow  of  so  young  a  heart. 

When  Henry's  turn  therefore  came  for  keep- 
ing the  first  watch,  he  lingered  some  time  on 
deck,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  quiet  con- 
versation with  him.  Henry,  unaware  of  his 
object,  took  no  notice  of  him  ;  but  continued  his 
monotonous  walk  up  and  down  in  silence ;  till 
at  length,  full  of  his  own  sad  thoughts,  he 
stopped,  and  leant  over  the  gangway,  his  face 
buried  on  his  arm.  A  strong,  but  kind  hand 
kid  on  his  shoulder,  soon  roused  him  from  his 
reverie.  He  started,  and  was  rather  surprised 
at  finding  it  was  Mr.  St.  Clair's ;  for  he  had 
scarcely  exchanged  a  syllable  with  him,  except- 
ing on  matters  of  duty,  since  he  had  been  on 
board. 

"  These  night  scenes  waken  melancholy 
thoughts,  Mr.  Ashton,"  said  the  First  Lieu- 
tenant. 

"  Not  more  so  than  sunshine,"  replied  Henry, 
gloomily. 

"  Not  if  we  like  holding  silent  communion 
with  the  Father  of  our  spirits,"  said  Mr.  St. 
Clair ;  "  but  otherwise  darkness  is  generally  felt 
to  be  a  dreary  thing." 
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"  All  times  are  much  alike,  I  think/*  replied 
Henry. 

"To  me,  I  confess,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
"  these  tranquil  hours,  when  most  of  the  poor 
feflows  are  below  in  their  hammocks,  are  parti- 
cularly  delightful ;  the  unusual  quiet  makes  one 
more  mindful  of  Him  *  ne'er  seen,  but  ever 
nigh.' " 

Henry  was  silent,  and  again  leant  down  his 
head. 

'*  Has  the  thought  of  Him  no  charm  for  you, 
Mr.  Ashton  ?"  continued  his  kind  companion. 

"  It  used  to  have,"  answered  Henry,  without 
raising  his  head. 

"  You  have  not  the  look  of  one  whom  sin 
has  separated  from  his  God,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
in  a  tone  which  woidd  have  unlocked  the 
closest  heart. 

"  Xo,"  said  Henry ;  "  I  have  sins  enough 
certainly,  but  I  have  no  fears  of  God's  anger, 
though  I  cannot  just  now  enjoy  His  love." 

His  young  heart  was  touched  by  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  manner ;  and  with  that  yearning  for 
commiseration  so  natural  to  all,  especially  to  the 
young,  when  affliction  is  new  and  bewildering  to 
them,  he  longed  to  pour  forth  all  his  miseries. 
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But  tliat  was  impossible.  His  troubles  did  not 
l)c1ong  to  himself  alone ;  the  most  sacred  feel- 
ings of  others  were  involved  in  them ;  and  those 
he  could  not  betray. 

"  Prayer  will  bring  back  God's  light  into  your 
heart,  young  man,"  replied  Mr.  St.  Clair,  in  a 
softened  voice ;  "  no  sorrow  can  withstand  His 
gracious  presence  there.  You  have  found  that, 
1  dare  say,  at  times." 

"  I  have  never  known  sorrow  till  now,"  re- 
])lio{l  Henry. 

"Then  you  must  have  had  the  life  of  one  of 
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with  cheerful  warmth ;  "  you  must  rouse  your- 
self, and  not  let  the  evil  one  gain  so  much 
advantage  over  you.  Rememher,  doubting  of 
God's  mercy  is  a  sore  sin ;  and  so  is  rejecting 
His  consolations." 

*•  I  \ised  to  think,"  said  Henry,  "  that  sorrow 
would  always  raise  the  heart  to  God ;  but  I  find 
it  far  otherwise." 

The  recollection  of  his  conversation  with  Lady 
Constance,  when  he  was  walking  with  her  on 
the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  LJanaven,  rushed 
over  his  mind  at  that  moment,  and  completely 
overwhelmed  him.  He  remembered  so  well 
his  own  words :  "  Joy  on  the  one  side,  sorrow 
on  the  other,  lift  the  soul  to  God ;"  and  as  he 
felt  how  little  that  was  now  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  the  memory  of  that  delightful  hour 
flashed  across  him,  his  spirits  completely  gave 
way,  and  a  deep  burst  of  grief  broke  for  an 
instant  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  felt  a  painful  compassion  for 
this  young  and  sorrowing  heart;  and  spoke 
words  of  kindest  sympathy.  After  a  few 
moments,  Henry  became  more  composed. 

"  I  am  very  weak,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  trust 
I  shall  be  able  to  look  more  to  God  than  I 
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Iiavc  done  lately,  aod  then  I  shall  be  strength- 
ened." 

Mr.  St.  Cbur  Feniained  with  him  during  the 
whole  of  his  watch,  walking  up  and  down  with 
him.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  he 
adverted  to  circumstances  in  his  own  life,  which 
had  shown  forth  the  power  of  God  to  sustain 
under  trial  and  affliction ;  and  as  Henry  Ashton 
expressed  a  wish  to  know  what  they  were,  he 
gave  him  the  outhne  of  a  life,  which  did  indeed 
show  that  God  is  "  a  very  present  help  in  time 
of  trouble." 


THE 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  Gods  themselves  throw  incense. 


KING    LEAR. 


Love  at  first  sight,  first-bom,  and  heir  to  all. 

TENNYSON. 

"You  have  heard  the  youngsters  on  board 
here,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  as  he  began  his  nar- 
rative, "  caD  me  by  the  name  of  John  ;  to  which 
they  have  added  the  blessed  epithet  of  *  Saint ;' 
but  ill  borne  out,  I  fear,  by  any  great  holiness 
in  me.  But  that  is  not  my  first  christian 
name ;  Wilfred  is  the  name  by  which  I  used  to 
be  called  ;  but  I  had  a  fancy — a  silly  one  per- 
haps— which  made  me  shrink  from  hearing  it 
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used  iifiw,  so  havo  always  called  myself  by  my 
other.  I  only  mention  this,  because  in  saying 
what  I  am  about  to  say,  you  miglit  be  puzzled 
in  hearing  of  me  with  an  '  alias,' 


J 


Well,  you  must  know  that  some  years  ago — 
it  was  in  the  year  twenty-five — when  I  was  littk 
more  than  a  lad,  our  ship  was  cruizing  in  the  j 
Mediterranean,  and,  running  up  the  Guli'  of 
Genoa,  anchored  for  a  time  off  Nice ;  where 
we  all  of  course  in  turn  obtained  leave  to  go 
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and  then  saw  that  a  solitary  house,  standing 
near  the  sea,  was  in  one  blaze  of  fire. 

In  a  moment  I  was  before  it,  in  the  midst 
of  a  motley  crowd  of  sympathizing,  but  para- 
lized  spectators,  who  were  venting  in  the  wildest 
exclamations  their  grief  and  horror  at  the  work 
of  destruction  going  on ;  which  feelings  were 
raised  to  frenzy  a  moment  after,  by  the  sight  of 
an  old  man,  and  a  yoimg  girl  suddenly  coming 
out  on  one  of  the  stone  balconies  which  belonged 
to  each  window,  their  figures  clearly  defined 
agamst  the  glowing  fire,  which  seemed  to  fill 
the  whole  interior  of  the  house. 

Exclamations  of  "  Salvate  la,"  "  La  poveretta," 
"  La  Bella,"  resounded  on  all  sides,  accom- 
panied by  the  frantic  gesticulation,  and  vehement 
action  natural  to  the  Italian ;  while  no  one  seemed 
to  do  anything,  or  to  know  indeed  what  to  do. 
No  ladder  was  at  hand ;  so  I  ran  down  to  some 
boats  which  were  lying  on  the  shore,  intending 
to  unstep  one  of  the  masts,  and  see  what  I 
could  do  with  that.  There  I  found  some  of 
my  own  men  bound  on  the  same  errand ;  so  in 
a  few  moments  we  had  secured  two  of  the 
high^t  we  could  find,  and  carrying  them  up  to 
the  burning  house,  we  spliced  them  strongly  to- 
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gether,  to  make  them  reach  the  window  at  which 
the  old  man  aod  girl  were  staoding;  when  I 
swarmed  up  them,  as  none  but  a  monkey  or 
sailor  can  do ;  and  having  reached  the  balcony, 
jumped  over  it,  and  without  wasting  a  moment, 
was  about  to  put  my  arm  round  the  girl  to 
carry  her  down,  when  she  drew  back,  exclaiming 
in  English,  "  Save  him  first ;"  and  pointing  in 
frightful  agony  to  her  father. 

I  tried  still  to  save  her ;  hut  she  kept  re- 
treating backwards,  almost  into  the  flames  ;  till 
seeing  that  time  was  being  lost,  I   tuok  hold  of 
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him;  while  he  poured  forth  such  volleys  of 
execrations  in  my  ear  for  having  saved  him 
first  instead  of  his  child,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  that  child's  sake,  I  think  I  should  hav& 
complied  with  his  ceaseless  orders  to  ''  let  him 
go,''  and  have  shaken  him  off  as  one  would  a 
cat  that  was  scratching  one.  However,  I  held 
him  firm  till  we  came  within  a  yard  of  the 
ground,  when  letting  him  drop,  without  waiting 
to  see  what  happened  to  him,  up  I  was  again, 
in  an  agony  to  save  the  devoted  girl  who  had 
risked  her  life  for  her  parent. 

Seeing  that  my  hands  were  bleeding,  one  of 
my  sailors  called  to  me  to  let  him  go  aloft 
this  time ;  but  nothing  could  have  induced  me 
to  have  given  up  the  joy  of  rescuing  a  being 
in  whose  safety  1  then  felt  such  an  intense 
interest.  It  was  no  thought,  however,  of  love, 
which  at  that  moment  influenced  me ;  for  had  it 
been  a  boy  who  had  acted  in  that  way,  I  should 
have  felt  just  the  same ;  and  as  to  beauty,  I  had 
seen  nothing  of  that  to  inspire  me  ;  for  even  if  I 
had  had  time  to  look,  her  clothes  and  face  were 
all  so  covered  with  smoke,  that  she  might  have 
been  as  fair  as  an  angel,  or  as  black  as  a  Kaffir, 
for  anything  that  1  could  see. 
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Her  situation  was  indeed  jnost  perilous  at 
that  moment,  for  the  flames  had  gained  such  a 
height  that  they  burst  out  incessantly  through 
i;he  window  before  which  she  was  standing. 
She  had  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind,  how. 
ever,  to  get  on  the  outside  of  the  balustrade, 
wrapping  dose  round  her  the  folds  of  the  large 
shawl  she  had  on  ;  and  then  clinging  on  for  her 
life,  she  endured  with  wonderful  fortitude  the 
raging  heat;  sheltering  her  face  as  best  she 
could,  but  being  forced  to  allow  her  hands  to 
be  scorched  terribly  by  the  flames.  Her  head 
was  so  covered  up,  and  the  roar  of  the  fire  was 
so  loud,  that  she  did  not  know  I  was  near  her 
again  till  I  put  my  arm  round  her,  and  told  her 
to  let  go,  and  trust  herself  to  me.  At  the  sound 
of  my  voice  she  lifted  up  her  head ;  and  then 
indeed,  spite  of  the  smoke  and  dust,  I  met  a 
look  that  sank  for  ever  into  my  heart. 

In  a  moment  I  began  my  second  descent; 
but  how  different  were  my  feelings  to  what 
they  had  been  before  1  Instead  of  a  furious  old 
man,  struggling  with  rage,  and  pouring  forth 
abuse  in  the  shrill  voice  of  querulous  age,  I  had 
one  who,  save  from  her  slight  weight,  added 
nothing  to  my  difficulties ;  but  who,  clinging  to 
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me  with  self-preserving  impulse,  breathed  into 
my  very  heart  words  of  gratitude  and  blessing, 
as  the  saviour  of  her  father  and  herself  I  felt 
thai,  through  all  that  pain  and  peril,  what  I 
have  never  ceased  to  feel — the  blessedness  of 
loving,  and  of  being  able  to  help  those  one  loves ! 
Yes,  at  that  moment  I  felt  as  if  my  fate  were 
bound  up  with  that  heroic  girl's  for  ever ;  and 
though,  I  dare  say,  had  we  parted  immediately 
after,  that  feeling  would  have  passed  off,  and 
have  been  remembered  merely  as  the  fleeting 
emotion  of  an  excited  moment,  yet  as  we  were 
not  so  soon  to  part,  it  deepened  on  till,  it  became 
the  life  of  my  life — the  joy  of  my  life — the  sor- 
row of  my  life  ! 

During  our  descent,  there  was  not  a  breath 
heard  among  the  dense  crowd  below;  though 
at  the  moment  that  I  had  taken  my  charge 
from  the  scorching  of  the  flames,  a  wild  cry 
of  exultation  had  arisen ;  but  when,  having 
successfully  performed  the  difficult  descent,  I 
gave  the  girl  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  her 
father,  such  acclamations  as  I  had  never  before 
heard,  rent  the  sky. 

Ungracious  as  the  old  man  had  been  before, 
the  moment  that  his  child  was  in  safety,  his 
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gratitude  seemed  to  koow  no  bounds.  He 
seized  my  bleeding  hands,  and  kissed  them 
convulsively;  whilst  he  called  me  by  every 
good  name  his  grateful  heart  could  suggest. 
At  length  I  disengaged  myself  from  him,  for 
1  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  back  on  board 
ship ;  and  stammering  something  about  *'  plea- 
sure at  having  been  of  service,  &c.,"  I  turned, 
with  rather  a  heavy  heart,  to  make  my  way 
back  to  my  boat.  But  that  was  not  to  be — 
quietly  at  least;  for  the  people  who  had  pressed 
closely    around    us,    set    up    imotlier   deafeuing 
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figurement  the  fire  had  made,  with  a  charm 
no  look  had  ever  before  possessed  for  me ;  while 
the  old  man  seemed  to  forget  everything  in  his 
enthusiasm,  and  waved  his  hand  on  high,  as  his 
voice  was  raised  above  that  of  the  whole  crowd, 
in  loud  and  long  hurras.  At  length  I  was 
quietly  seated  in  my  boat,  and  my  fine  fellows 
were  pulling  away  with  all  their  strength,  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  time. 

So  rapidly  had  nightfall  succeeded  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  that  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
ship,  everything  was  nearly  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, save  from  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  still  flam- 
ing house,  whose  fierce  reflection  lay  broken 
and  dancing  on  the  waters  astern  of  the  boat ; 
and  which  lit  up  every  rope  and  spar  of  the 
frigate,  when  we  approached  her,  as  clearly  as 
daylight.  The  other  side  of  the  vessel  lay  in 
deep  shade;  and  the  calm  waters  of  the  bay 
received,  and  returned  faithfully  the  perfect 
shadow  of  her  beautiful  proportions,  as  they 
were  cast  on  them  by  the  bright  flames  from 
the  shore. 

Very  different  was  the  tone  of  feeling  with 
which  I  was  received  on  board,  from  that  which 
I  had  left   on   shore.     The  Captain — Captain 

VOL.  I.  c 
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ite  right,  quite  right,"  he  replied;  " 
have  done  the  same  in  your  place. 
;ry  at  the  time — perhaps  rather  too  muc 
I;  discipline  must  be  maintained,  and 

then  know  all  the  circumstances, 
ice  learnt  them — for  I  met — accidental] 
y — those  whom  you   saved — and   the 
ery  handsomely  of  your  conduct." 
was  said  with  a  degree  of  hesitation  an 
issment  which  I  should  have  been  at 
account  for,  had  not  my  jealous  fancy  a 
len  fire,  and  convinced  me  that  it  pro 
From  the  Captain's  having  not  only  seen 
m  in  love  with  the  young  lady, 
fury  that  possessed  me  at  this  idea,  . 
describe.      I   was   like  a   hungry  wol 
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"  I  am  vary  sorry,  Sir,"  I  began — 
"You  are  not  very  sorry,  Sir,"  he  interrupted 
"  Indeed,  Sir — "  I  attempted  again  to  begin, 
"Don't  contradict  me,  Sir!     Go  below,  Sir; 
you  shall  hear  of  this  again.     Go  below.  Sir." 

I  descended  the  hatchway  as  fast  as  I  could, 
as  much  pleased  to  get  out  of  his  sight,  as 
enraged  at  the  manner  of  my  dismissal. 


The  next  day  I  longed  to  go  on  shore,  for  I 
had  an  intense  wish  to  see  the  old  man,  or  at 
least  his  daughter  again.  I  had,  as  I  have  said, 
but  little  idea  what  she  was  like;  and  I  had 
a  hope,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  of  finding  her 
lovely  and  delightful,  so  that  nothing  might 
break  the  charm  with  which  my  present 
thoughts  of  her  were  filled.  But  I  might  as 
well  have  expected  to  have  been  made  Grand 
Seignior,  as  to  have  been  allowed  to  put  foot 
on  shore  for  days  to  come ;  and  I  had  just 
wisdom  enough  to  keep  me  from  asking  it 
But  I  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  annoyance, 
when  I  heard  the  Captain  order  out  his  boat  to 
take  him  on  shore,  and  saw  him  go  down  the 
ship's  side;  the  measured  strokes  of  the  oars, 

c  2 
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an  deaving  the  waters,  as  if  worked  by  but  one 
pair  of  hands,  falling  painfully  on  my  ear. 

As  the  boat  neared  the  shore,  an  apprehension 
seized  me,  lest  the  Captain  should  see  her,  of 
whom  I  was  thinking  so  much,  and  whom  I 
felt  a  selfish  wish  at  that  moment  to  hide  from 
every  eye,  I  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  her 
beyond  all  others;  and  fretted  myself  into  a 
fever  of  irritation  and  jealousy  on  the  subject,  as 
foolish  as  it  was  painful. 

The  Captain  returned  to  the  ship  in  a  mood 
not  much  sweeter  than  that  in  which  he  had 
left  it.  He  went  on  shore  again  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next ;  while  I  was  forced 
to  remain  on  board,  in  a  state  of  irritation  and 
vexation,  difficult  to  describe.  I  dreaded,  too, 
that  we  might  leave  the  place  without  my  being 
able  to  go  again  on  shore ;  and  such  was  the 
fever  of  excitement  to  which  I  worked  myself 
up,  that  all  sorts  of  wild  ideas  crossed  my  brain ; 
and  I  determined  that  should  that  be  the  case 
I  would  desert  —  swim  ashore  in  the  night 
time,  and  lie  hid  till  the  vessel  was  gone — any- 
thing, in  short,  rather  than  leave  the  place  with- 
out again  seeing  her  whom  I  had  saved.  More 
jfjdmsl  ideas,  however,  returned  in  a  short  time ; 
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and  before  doing  anything  desperate,  I  bethought 
me  of  using  the  simple  expedient  of  asking 
leave  again. 

I  did  so  the  next  day,  and  was  not  refused. 
The  Captain's  countenance,  however,  betrayed 
displeasure  and  annoyance,  even  to  a  more  than 
usual  degree ;  and  I  was  struck  by  a  restlessness 
and  anxiety  in  his  look  and  manner,  which  I  had 
never  observed  before. 

As  the  time  for  my  going  drew  near,  his 
uneasiness  visibly  increased.  He  stopped  seve- 
ral times  in  his  ceaseless  pacings  up  and  down, 
as  if  with  an  intention  of  speaking  to  me  ;  but 
glancing  round  and  always  seeing  some  one  else 
near,  he  passed  on  again.  At  length,  with  an 
evident  eflFort,  he  bade  me  follow  him  to  his 
cabin.  I  did  so  with  a  trembling  heart ;  but 
when  the  door  was  shut  behind  me,  I  am  mis- 
taken if  his  pulse  beat  not  three  to  one  of  mine. 
Well  I  know,  at  least,  that  while  my  eye  was 
raised  steadily  to  his,  his  fell  beneath  mine,  and 
he  seemed  anything  but  at  his  ease. 

"  Mr.  St.  Clair,"  he  began,  in  a  deprecating 
manner  and  in  the  mildest  tones  I  had  ever 
heard  come  from  his  lips,  "  you  were  rather  over 
your  leave  the  last  time  you  went  on  shore." 
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bitterness,    and    a    stm^o-    intcnneddledi  not 
with  its  joT !" 

And  yet  it  was  not  mer^  that  Cqitain  Nor- 
maDtoQ  had  seen  this  ol^ect  of  mj  imagined 
love  ;  for  had  he  said  free^  and  openhr  that  he 
had  doDe  so,  1  dnold  bare  thoogfat  nothing  of 
it,  but  perhaps  been  lathcr  gratified  at  thtnlring 
that  somethii^  might  have  heen  said  in  my 
favour ;  but  it  was  his  oonoeafing  it  at  fiist,  and 
then  speaking  of  it  with  such  coofiision,  that 
disturbed  my  mind ;  aod  which  gave  to  the 
whole  thing   a  character  of  importance  ia    my 
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frune.  I  had  no  internal  principle  then  to 
oppose  to  the  violent  feelings  of  my  violent 
nature,  but  was  a  perfect  slave  to  them ;  and 
nothing  but  the  severe  discipline  which,  happily 
{(ff  me  at  that  moment,  the  Captain  certainly 
maintained,  could  have  prevented  me  from  some 
furious  outbreak.  I  could  have  rushed  upon 
biffl,  strangled  him,  chucked  him  through  the 
window,  or  performed  any,  or  every  other  prank 
of  absurd  insanity  and  horror. 

And  all  for  what  ?  I  have  often  thought  of 
it  since.  Because  the  poor  man  told  me  he 
had  seen  a  young  girl,  whom  I  could  scarcely 
have  been  said  even  to  have  seen  myself;  but 
to  whom  I  chose  to  fancy  I  had  an  exclusive 
right! 

But  it  is  useless  to  argue  these  matters.  It 
is  not  the  thing,  as  it  seems,  in  outward  appear- 
ance alone,  that  constitutes  the  thing  as  it  really 
is.  The  feelings  on  which  it  falls  characterize 
it.  "La  chose  actuelle,  et  la  chose  sensible," 
*fe  often  mightily  different  things.  A  note  of 
music,  a  flower,  a  sunset,  are  matters  of  indif- 
ference to  some— rapture  to  some — agony  to 
some.  Yet  it  is  but  one  note,  one  flower,  one 
sunset.     Truly,   "the  heart  knoweth   its   own 
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bitterness,   and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not 
with  its  joy !" 

And  yet  it  was  not  merely  that  Captain  Nor- 
manton  had  seen  this  object  of  my  imagined 
love ;  for  had  he  said  freely  and  openly  that  he 
had  done  so,  I  should  have  thought  nothing  of 
it,  but  perhaps  been  rather  gratified  at  thinking 
that  something  might  have  been  said  in  my 
favour ;  but  it  was  his  concealing  it  at  first,  and 
then  speaking  of  it  with  such  confusion,  that 
disturbed  my  mind;  and  which  gave  to  the 
whole  thing  a  character  of  importance  in  my 
eyes,  which  time,  alas  !  proved  that  it  too  truly 
possessed. 

I  had,  however,  to  answer  him ;  which  I  did 
by  uttering  some  unintelligible  sounds,  about 
"  duty"  and  "  happiness,"  and  so  forth ;  my 
voice  trembling  so  with  suppressed  emotion,  that 
I  was  in  terrible  fear  lest  he  should  observe  it. 
He  seemed  to  make  out  more  of  my  meaning, 
however,  than  I  did  myself;  for  he  told  me  "  my 
sentiments  did  me  honour,"  and  that ''  he  should 
not  fail  to  remember  my  conduct ;"  and  so  dis- 
missed me,  nothing  loth,  to  go  on  shore. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Thej  that  love  early  become  like-minded — 

They  grow  up  leaning  on  each  other,  as  the  oliye 

and  the  vine. 
Youth  longeth  for  a  kindred  spirit,  and  yeameth  for  a 

heart  that  can  commune  with  his  own. 

FROV.  FHILOSOPHT. 


I  WENT  on  shore,  and  lost  no  time  in  trying 
to  discover  my  new  friends ;  and  afler  a  few 
inquiries,  I  found  myself  opposite  the  new  abode 
of "  General  Sydney"  and  his  daughter. 

But  how  unlike  the  old  one  !  That  had  been 
a  large,  fine,  ornamented  house,  standing  alone, 
looking  on  the  bay  in  front,  and  with  beautiful 
gardens  behind ;  all  speaking  of  wealth,  and  even 
grandeur.  This  was  a  retired  dwelling,  in  a 
dark  street,  having  an  air  scarcely  of  respecta- 
bility, certainly  not  comfort,  and  surrounded  by 
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a  dense  and  shabby  population.  I  stood  a 
moment  at  the  door,  thinking  it  impossible  that 
it  could  bo  the  house ;  then  determining  in  my 
heart  that  it  should  not  be,  I  was  turning 
away,  when  a  little  Italian  barber  opposite, — 
having  been  watching  me  it  seemed,  and  having 
with  the  intuitive  quickness  of  his  nation, 
gathen^d  from  my  dress  and  countenance  the 
story  of  my  expectation  and  disappointment, — 
rushed  across  the  narrow  street ;  and  with  nods 
innumerable,  showered  with  a  rapidity  I  had 
thought  human  muscles  incapable  of,  assured 
me  that  it  was  the  house  I  was  seeking. 

"  La  case  del  Gcnerale  Sydney !"  I  exclaimed ; 
less  in  a  tone  of  inquiry,  than  of  indignant 
remonstrance. 

"  Sicuro,  sicuro,  'cellenza,"  he  replied ;  re- 
commencing the  incredible  nods,  which  my 
speaking  had  suspended  for  a  moment ;  while 
stepping  quickly  forward,  he  briskly  rang  the 
bell,  to  prove  his  moral  certainty  of  the  fact ;  his 
countenance  all  the  while  beaming  with  delight 
at  the  pleasure  of  knowing  he  was  riglit,  and  of 
setting  me  so  too.  In  a  moment,  however, 
the  bright  look  faded,  and  the  nods  became 
"  raUentandii''  intermingled  with  gentle  shakes ; 
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as  in  a  feeling,  sympathisiog  tone,  he  began 
qieaidng  of  their  late  misfortune ;  going  on  with 
a  rapd  harangue,  of  which,  with  my  then  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  his  language,  I  could 
merely  catch  a  few  words,  such  as  "  disgrazia, 
inoeDdio,"  &c. 

i  could  have  hugged  him  for  his  kind  feeling 
for  them ;  but  at  that  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  his  vivacity  instantly  again  returning — 
before  I  could  speak  a  word — he  had  asked 
wheth^,  "II  SignorGenerale,"  or  "La  Signorina," 
were  at  home;  and  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  he  turned  on  me  a  look  of  ineflfable 
triumph,  and  making  me  welcome  by  a  flourish 
of  his  hand,  to  the  entry  of  the  dark  door  and 
darker  passage,  he  bounded  again  across  the 
street ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  turned  to  thank 
him,  he  was  again  encadre  in  his  own  door- 
way, amid  his  "cinque  perruche  e  pomata 
fina." 

How  strange  it  seems  now !  But  in  going 
over  these  things  again,  1  feel  for  the  moment 
quite  like  my  old  self.  I  seem  to  take  myself 
by  the  arm  as  it  were,  and  walk  with  myself 
through  these  scenes,  just  as  one  might  accom- 
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pany  any  other  fiiend ;  but  with  this  notable 
difference,  that  it  is  only  thu  outw-ard  things 
in  which  one  can  accompany  another  ;  whilst,  in 
accompanying  one's  past  self,  all  the  feelings 
and  emotions  of  the  then  heart,  all  the  sorrow8 
or  brightness  of  the  then  spirits,  rise  up  into 
life  once  more,  and  become,  for  the  momea^  I 


I  see  that  little  barber  standing  in  his  door- 
way as  distinctly,  now  that  I  am  talking  of  him, 
as  if  I  were  still  talking  to  him  ;  and  the  merri- 
ment he  caused  me,  flashes  up  again  once  more. 
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waking  existence.  I  don't  often  feel  inclined  to 
kagh  now,  but  I  thank  God  from  my  heart  for 
the  dieerful  spirit  He  still  gives  me ;  and  am 
^ad  always  to  sympathise  with  every  burst  I 
hear  come  from  hearts  as  yet  unsubdued  by 
trouble. 


WeQ !  after  losing  sight  of  my  animated,  but 
taider-hearted  barber,  I  followed  the  servant 
along  the  gloomy  passage.  My  thoughts  had 
been  a  little  distracted  by  my  colloquy  at  the 
door,  from  the  anxious  anticipations  which  had, 
for  days  before,  occupied  them ;  but  now  again 
they  rushed  upon  me  with  that  force  which 
every  one  with  strong  feelings  has  probably  felt, 
but  of  which  to  others  it  is  vain  to  speak ;  and 
when  I  got  to  the  door,  which  was  as  the  veil 
which  divided  the  imaginary  from  the  real,  my 
heart  literally  ceased  to  beat. 

It  seems  all  very  foolish  now,  but  imagination 
has  wondrous  effect,  and  there  is  but  one  power 
that  I  know  of,  that  can  control  its  exciting 
force.     Of  that  power  I  knew  nothing  then ! 


psny  my  other  friuul:  i 
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the  whole  expression  of  her  face  changed ;  the 
taimson  blood  flushed,  up  again  to  her  very 
temples ;  and  hastily  rising,  she  flew  past  the  old 
man,  who  was  sitting  with  his  back  towards  me, 
aod  meeting  me  just  as  I  had  descended  a  few 
st^K  of  the  terrace,  caught  my  extended  hand 
in  both  of  hers — forgetful,  as  she  afterwards  told 
me,  of  everything  but  that  I  had  saved  their 
lives — and  burst  into  tears. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  I  was  young 
and  unmannered,  and  I  remember  I  could  only 
keep  repeating :  "  Oh  don't,  don't,"  in  the 
utmost  distress.  But  my  embarrassment  was 
soon  relieved  by  the  old  man's  suddenly  turning 
round  in  his  chair,  having  been  awakened  from 
his  noon-day  sleep  by  his  child's  dress  brushing 
past  him ;  when  seeing  her  in  tears  by  my  side, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  shrill  tone : 

"Eh!  what?  What's  the  matter— what's 
the  matter  ?  What  are  you  crying  for  there  with 
that  young  man  ?  Who  is  he  ?  How  came  he 
here?" 

His  daughter,  who  could  not  help  smiling, 
spite  of  her  tears,  went  up  to  him,  as  he  still 
kept  angrily  eyeing  me,    and  said  something 


to  him  ia  a  low  voice,  I  staodiDg  meanwhile 
where  she  left  me,  frightened  out  of  my 
senses, 

"  Eh — what?"  he  excdaimed  again  hastily. 

"  The  young  oflScer,"  1  heard  her  say,  her 
voice  tremhling  between  laughing  and  frying, 
"  who  saved  us  from  the  fire." 

"Eh!  you  don't  say  sol"  And  putting  his 
two  hands  on  his  knees,  he  sprang  up  like  a 
grasshopper,  and  bounding  towards  me,  quicker 
than  even  his  daughter  had  done,  he  in  his 
turn  grasped   my   hand   in    both  of  his ;   then 
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stretching  them  out  to  show  how  perfectly  they 
were  healed. 

"And  yours?"  I  added,  turning  to  his 
(laughter. 

She  extended  hers  too,  to  show  that  they 
also  had  recovered  all  ill  effects  of  the  fire ;  and 
the  contrast  between  her  small  white  ones,  and 
my  large  sun-burnt  ones,  as  we  stretched  them 
out  together,  was  so  strange,  that  it  turned  the 
scales  quite  to  the  side  of  smiles,  and  in  a 
joyous  peal  of  laughter  we  found  relief  at  last 
for  our  excited  spirits. 

We  now  unreservedly  wiped  our  eyes,  and 
sat  down  together  to  be  very  merry;  but  a 
wearied,  abstracted  air  soon  stole  over  the  old 
man's  face,  and  in  a  little  while  he  had  fallen 
asleep  again. 

"  He  gets  tired  so  soon,"  said  his  daughter,  in 
alow  voice;  "and  since  that  frightful  day  he 
has  seemed  much  shaken." 

"  How  did  the  fire  happen  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No  one  knows ;  but  it  was  so  rapid  that  we 
lost  ahnost  everything.  But,  however,  all  lives 
were  saved,  so  we  should  be  thankful.  The 
servants  were  all  below,  and  easily  got  out; 
and — you  saved  us." 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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Her  eyes  met  inioe  as  she  said  this,  and  her 
lip  again  quivered.  I  looked  away,  and  could 
not  answer  her ;  for  I  had  entered  on  a  new 
existence,  whose  language  I  did  not  know. 
After  a  time  I  stammered  out : 

"  Your  fether  is  General  Sydney,  is  he  not?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied. 

"  And  your  name  is  —  ?" 

"  Mary  Terfesa  Sydney." 

"  Why  do  you  call  it  Terfesa,  and  not 
Theresa  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  Terfesa,  and  not  Theresa,"  she 
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"  Surely  I  do ;  my  father  is  English,  Yet  I 
love  the  Italians  too." 

This  was  said  with  a  little  look  and  emphasis, 
which  clearly  established  her  claim  to  her  foreign 
origin ;  while  it  also  proved  that  she  had  read 
my  prejudices  but  too  clearly  in  my  tone. 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  I  said,  trying  to  mend 
the  matter  a  little ;  "  why  should  you  not  ?  But 
I  never  knew  any  Italians." 

"I  consider  myself,  however,  more  English 
than  Italian,"  she  added ;  "  though  I  have  never 
yet  seen  England." 

"  Why,  has  your  father  always  lived  here  ?" 

"  Always  since  my  birth.  My  mother  died 
here,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  but  seven  years 
old,  and  he  could  never  afterwards  bear  to  leave 
the  place ;  though  he  has  often  talked  of  going 
to  his  own  country." 

"  And  have  you  always  lived  alone  with  that 
old — I  mean,  with  your  father  ?" 

Her  eye  had  glanced  up  quickly  at  my  first 
irreverential  term ;  but  seeing  that  I  had  cor- 
rected myself,  she  took  no  notice  of  it;  but 
looking  at  her  father  as  he  slept,  with  great 
affection,  she  answered : 

"  Yes,  always  ;  his  relations  were  far  off,  and 
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SO  were  mine ;  but  then  he  never  left  me,  and  I 
was  quite  happy." 

"  Had  you  no  companions  living  with  you?" 

"  None,  but  him," 

"  But  you  lived  in  such  a  lai^  house  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  it  was  very  pleasant.  We  had 
our  winter,  and  our  summer  rooms.  Oh!  I 
was  so  happy  there !"  and  a  sadness  overapread 
her  face.  "  But  it  is  very  foolish,"  she  added, 
"  and  very  wrong  to  grieve,  for  we  are  so 
comfortable  here ;  and  if  I  did  not  tliink  about 
the  old  house  being  gone,  it  would  be  just  the 
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meant  that  you  were  not  here  then»  and  that 
that  was  a  difference/' 

"  It  makes  a  great  difference  to  me,  I  know, 
being  here  or  not." 

She  seemed  embarrassed,  and  so  was  I ;  and 
tha%  was  a  dreadful  pause.  At  last  she  asked  me : 

"  Have  you  a  father  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Nor  broth^^  or  sisters  ?" 

"  No ;  nothing  but  a  mother." 

"You  were  as  lonely  then  as  I,  with  only 
her?" 

"  Yes ;  but  then  I  have  never  been  much  at 
home,  of  late  years ;  always  at  school  or  at  sea." 

"  How  sad  your  mother  must  be  then,  living 
aD — quite  alone  ?" 

"I  suppose  she  is;  but  somehow,  I  never 
thought  of  it  before." 

"  Not  think  of  your  mother !"  she  exclaimed, 
looking  at  me  with  astonished  eyes. 

"Oh  yes;  I  always  thought  of  her,  of  course ; 
but  I  never  thought  whether  she  was  happy  or 
not.  I  am  sure  if  I  had  thought  she  was  un- 
happy, I  would  have  done  anything  for  her." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,"  she  said ; "  you  don't 
look  unkind." 
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bear  to  go  with  an  uDpIeasant  feeling  on  my 
mind.  I  strove  for  somethiog  to  say,  but  could 
find  nothing.  At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  she 
asked : 

"  Do  you  go  soon  from  this  place  ?"  looking 
rather  sadly  at  me, 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  we  may  be  off  to-morrow, 
or  we  may  stay  a  month.  It  all  depends  on 
the  good  plea&iu'c  of  our  Captain." 

A  sudden  flush  of  colour  on  her  cheek,  as 
1  said  this,  recalled  in  an  instant  all  the  sus- 
picions I  had  formed  concerning  her  and  him. 
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for  diplomacy;  and  the  only  way  that  ever 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  of  finding  out  a 
thing  was  asking  about  it,  so  I  said  : 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  very  much 
to  ask  you,  if  I  may/' 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  with  a  quickness 
which  yet  suited  well  with  her  Childlike  sim- 
plicity of  manner. 

''  It  is :  why  did  you  start,  and  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,  when  you  first  saw  me 
here  in  this  garden  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  did  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,"  she  replied,  the  blood 
again  flushing  her  cheeks ;  "  though  I  remember 
starting." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  only  saw  the  colour  of  yoiu*  uniform  at 
first,  and  I  thought  it  was  your  Captain." 

"  And  why  should  you  start  at  seeing  him  ? 
Don't  you  Hke  him  ?" 

My  breath  came  quite  cold  through  my  lips 
as  I  listened  for  her  reply ;  but  not  very  long 
had  I  to  wait,  for  she  answered  quickly  : 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  him  much." 

"  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 
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bear  to  go  with  an  unpleasant  feeling  on  my 
mind.  I  strove  for  something  to  say,  but  could 
find  nothing.  At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  she 
asked : 

"  Do  you  go  soon  from  this  place  ?"  looking 
rather  sadly  at  me. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  we  may  be  ofiF  to-morrow, 
or  wc  may  stay  a  month.  It  all  depends  on 
the  good  pleasure  of  our  Captain." 

A  sudden  flush  of  colour  on  her  cheek,  as 
I  said  this,  recalled  in  an  instant  all  the  sus- 
picions I  had  formed  concerning  her  and  him. 
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for  diplomacy;  and  the  only  way  that  ever 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  of  finding  out  a 
thing  was  asking  about  it,  so  I  said : 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  very  much 
to  ask  you,  if  I  may/' 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  with  a  quickness 
which  yet  suited  well  with  her  Childlike  sim- 
plicity of  manner. 

**  It  is :  why  did  you  start,  and  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,  when  you  first  saw  me 
here  in  this  garden  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  did  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,"  she  replied,  the  blood 
again  flushing  her  cheeks ;  "  though  I  remember 
starting." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  only  saw  the  colour  of  your  uniform  at 
first,  and  I  thought  it  was  your  Captain." 

"  And  why  should  you  start  at  seeing  him  ? 
Don't  you  hke  him  ?" 

My  breath  came  quite  cold  through  my  lips 
as  I  listened  for  her  reply ;  but  not  very  long 
had  I  to  wait,  for  she  answered  quickly  : 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  him  much." 

"  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 
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bear  to  go  with  an  uDpleasant  feeling  on  my 
mind.  I  strove  for  something  to  say,  but  could 
lind  nothing.  At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  she 
asked : 

"  Do  you  go  soon  from  this  place  ?"  looking 
rather  sadly  at  me. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  we  may  be  ofiF  to-morrow, 
or  wc  may  stay  a  month.  It  all  depends  on 
the  good  pleasure  of  our  Captain." 

A  sudden  flush  of  colour  on  her  cheek,  as 
I  said  this,  recalled  in  an  instant  all  the  sus- 
picions I  had  formed  concerning  her  and  him. 
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for  diplomacy;  and  the  only  way  that  ever 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  of  finding  out  a 
thing  was  asking  about  it,  so  I  said : 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  very  much 
to  ask  you,  if  I  may/' 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  with  a  quickness 
which  yet  suited  well  with  her  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  manner. 

**  It  is :  why  did  you  start,  and  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,  when  you  first  saw  me 
here  in  this  garden  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  did  change  coloiu*, 
and  look  frightened,"  she  replied,  the  blood 
again  flushing  her  cheeks ;  "  though  I  remember 
starting." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  only  saw  the  colour  of  your  uniform  at 
first,  and  I  thought  it  was  your  Captain." 

"  And  why  should  you  start  at  seeing  him  ? 
Don't  you  like  him  ?" 

My  breath  came  quite  cold  through  my  lips 
as  I  listened  for  her  reply ;  but  not  very  long 
had  I  to  wait,  for  she  answered  quickly  : 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  him  much." 

"  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 
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beai-  to  go  with  an  unpleasant  feeling  on  my 
mind.  I  strove  for  something  to  say,  but  could 
find  nothing.  At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  she 
asked : 

"  Do  you  go  soon  from  this  place  ?"  looking 
rather  sadly  at  me. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  we  may  be  off  to-morrow, 
or  we  may  stay  a  month.  It  bJI  dept-Tids  on 
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A  sudden  flush  of  colour  on  her  cheek,  as 
I  said  this,  recalled  in  an  instant  all  the  sus- 
picions I  had  formed  concerning  her  and  him. 
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for  diplomacy;  and  the  only  way  that  ever 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  of  finding  out  a 
thing  was  asking  about  it,  so  I  said : 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  very  much 
to  ask  you,  if  I  may/' 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  with  a  quickness 
which  yet  suited  well  with  her  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  manner. 

"  It  is :  why  did  you  start,  and  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,  when  you  first  saw  me 
here  in  this  garden  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  did  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,"  she  replied,  the  blood 
again  flushing  her  cheeks ;  "  though  I  remember 
starting." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  only  saw  the  colour  of  your  uniform  at 
first,  and  I  thought  it  was  your  Captain." 

"  And  why  should  you  start  at  seeing  him  ? 
Don't  you  Hke  him  ?" 

My  breath  came  quite  cold  through  my  lips 
as  I  listened  for  her  reply ;  but  not  very  long 
had  I  to  wait,  for  she  answered  quickly  : 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  him  much." 

"  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 
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bear  to  go  with  an  unpleasant  feeling  oo  my 
mind.  I  strove  for  something  to  say,  but  could 
find  nothing.  At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  she 
iiskcd : 

"  Do  you  go  soon  from  this  place  ?"  looking 
rather  sadly  at  me. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  we  may  be  oflF  to-morrow, 
or  wc  may  stay  a  month.  It  all  depends  on 
the  good  pleasure  of  our  Captain." 

A  sudden  flush  of  colour  on  her  cheek,  as 
I  said  this,  reciillcd  in  an  instant  all  the  sus- 
picions I  had  formed  concerning  her  and  him. 
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for  diplomacy;  and  the  only  way  that  ever 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  of  finding  out  a 
thing  was  asking  about  it,  so  I  said : 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  very  much 
to  ask  you,  if  I  may/' 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  with  a  quickness 
which  yet  suited  well  with  her  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  manner. 

"  It  is :  why  did  you  start,  and  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,  when  you  first  saw  me 
here  in  this  garden  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  did  change  coloiu*, 
and  look  frightened,"  she  replied,  the  blood 
again  flushing  her  cheeks ;  "  though  I  remember 
starting." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  only  saw  the  colour  of  your  uniform  at 
first,  and  I  thought  it  was  your  Captain." 

"  And  why  should  you  start  at  seeing  him  ? 
Don't  you  like  him  ?" 

My  breath  came  quite  cold  through  my  lips 
as  I  listened  for  her  reply ;  but  not  very  long 
had  I  to  wait,  for  she  answered  quickly  : 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  him  much." 

"  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 
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bear  to  go  with  an  unpleasant  feeling  oo  my 
mind.  I  strove  for  something  to  say,  but  could 
find  nothing.  At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  she 
asked : 

"  Do  you  go  soon  from  this  place  ?"  looking 
rather  sadly  at  me. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  we  may  be  oflf  to-morrow, 
or  U'C  may  stay  a  month.  It  all  depends  on 
the  good  pleasure  of  our  Captain." 

A  sudden  flush  of  colour  on  her  cheek,  as 
I  said  this,  recalled  in  an  instant  all  the  sus- 
picions I  had  formed   concerning  her  and  him. 
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far  diplomacy;  and  the  only  way  that  ever 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  of  finding  out  a 
thing  was  asking  about  it,  so  I  said  : 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  very  much 
to  ask  you,  if  I  may." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  with  a  quickness 
which  yet  suited  well  with  her  childlike  sim- 
pGdty  of  manner. 

"  It  is :  why  did  you  start,  and  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,  when  you  first  saw  me 
here  in  this  garden  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  did  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,"  she  replied,  the  blood 
again  flushing  her  cheeks ;  "  though  I  remember 
starting." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  only  saw  the  colour  of  your  uniform  at 
first,  and  I  thought  it  was  your  Captain." 

"  And  why  should  you  start  at  seeing  him  ? 
Don't  you  like  him  ?" 

My  breath  came  quite  cold  through  my  lips 
as  I  listened  for  her  reply ;  but  not  very  long 
had  I  to  wait,  for  she  answered  quickly  : 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  him  much." 

"  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 
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bear  to  go  with  an  unpleasant  feeling  on  my 
mind.  I  strove  for  something  to  say,  but  eould 
find  nothing.  At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  she 
asked : 

"  Do  you  go  soon  from  this  place  ?"  looking 
rather  sadly  at  me. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  we  may  be  off  to-morrow, 
or  we  may  stay  a  month,  It  all  depends  on 
th(^  good  pleasure  of  our  Captain." 

A  sudden  flush  of  colour  on  her  cheek,  as 
1  said  this,  recalled  in  an  instant  all  the  sus- 
picions I  had  formed  concerning  her  and  him. 
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for  diplomacy;  and  the  only  way  that  ever 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  of  finding  out  a 
thing  was  asking  about  it,  so  I  said  : 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  very  much 
to  ask  you,  if  I  may/' 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  with  a  quickness 
which  yet  suited  well  with  her  Childlike  sim- 
plicity of  manner. 

"  It  is :  why  did  you  start,  and  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,  when  you  first  saw  me 
here  in  this  garden  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  did  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,"  she  replied,  the  blood 
again  flushing  her  cheeks ;  "  though  I  remember 
starting." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  only  saw  the  colour  of  your  uniform  at 
first,  and  I  thought  it  was  your  Captain." 

"  And  why  should  you  start  at  seeing  him  ? 
Don't  you  Uke  him  ?" 

My  breath  came  quite  cold  through  my  lips 
as  I  listened  for  her  reply ;  but  not  very  long 
had  I  to  wait,  for  she  answered  quickly : 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  him  much." 

"  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 
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for  diplomacy;  and  the  only  way  that  ever 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  of  finding  out  a 
thing  was  asking  about  it,  so  I  said : 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  very  much 
to  ask  you,  if  I  may." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  with  a  quickness 
which  yet  suited  well  with  her  childlike  sim- 
plidty  of  manner. 

"  It  is :  why  did  you  start,  and  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,  when  you  first  saw  me 
here  in  this  garden  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  did  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,"  she  replied,  the  blood 
again  flushing  her  cheeks ;  "  though  I  remember 
starting." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  only  saw  the  colour  of  your  uniform  at 
first,  and  I  thought  it  was  your  Captain." 

"  And  why  should  you  start  at  seeing  him  ? 
Don't  you  Uke  him  ?" 

My  breath  came  quite  cold  through  my  lips 
as  I  listened  for  her  reply ;  but  not  very  long 
had  I  to  wait,  for  she  answered  quickly  : 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  him  much." 

"  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 
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bear  to  go  with  an  unpleasant  feeling  on  my 
mind.  I  strove  for  something  to  say,  but  could 
find  nothing.  At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  she 
asked : 

"  Do  you  go  soon  from  this  place  ?"  looking 
rather  sadly  at  me. 

"  1  do  not  know ;  we  may  be  off  to-morrow, 
or  we  may  stay  a  month.  It  all  depends  on 
the  good  pleasiu'e  of  our  Captain." 
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for  diplomacy;  and  the  only  way  that  ever 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  of  finding  out  a 
thing  was  asking  about  it,  so  I  said : 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  very  much 
to  ask  you,  if  I  may." 

"What  is  it?"  she  said,  with  a  quickness 
whidi  yet  suited  well  with  her  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  manner. 

"  It  is :  why  did  you  start,  and  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,  when  you  first  saw  me 
here  in  this  garden  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  did  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,"  she  replied,  the  blood 
agam  flushing  her  cheeks ;  "  though  I  remember 
starting." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  only  saw  the  colour  of  your  uniform  at 
first,  and  I  thought  it  was  your  Captain." 

"  And  why  should  you  start  at  seeing  him  ? 
Don't  you  like  him  ?" 

My  breath  came  quite  cold  through  my  lips 
as  I  listened  for  her  reply ;  but  not  very  long 
had  I  to  wait,  for  she  answered  quickly  : 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  him  much." 

"  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 
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bear  to  go  with  an  unpleasant  feeling  on  my 
mind.  I  strove  for  something  to  say,  but  could 
find  nothing.  At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  she 
asked : 

"  Do  you  go  soon  from  this  place  '?"  looking 
rather  sadly  at  me. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  we  may  be  off  to-morrow, 
or  we  may  stay  a  month.  It  all  depends  on 
the  good  pleasure  of  our  Captain." 

A  sudden  flush  of  colour  on  her  cheek,  as 
I  said  this,  recalled  in  an  instant  all  the  sus- 
picions I  had  formed  concerning  her  and  him. 
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tx  diplomacy;  and  the  only  way  that  ever 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  of  finding  out  a 
thing  was  asking  about  it,  so  I  said : 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  very  much 
to  ask  you,  if  I  may." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  with  a  quickness 
which  yet  suited  well  with  her  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  manner. 

''  It  is :  why  did  you  start,  and  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,  when  you  first  saw  me 
here  in  this  garden  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  did  change  colour, 
and  look  frightened,"  she  replied,  the  blood 
again  flushing  her  cheeks ;  "  though  I  remember 
starting." 
"  But  why  did  you  do  that  ?" 
"  I  only  saw  the  colour  of  your  uniform  at 
first,  and  I  thought  it  was  your  Captain." 

"  And  why  should  you  start  at  seeing  him  ? 
Don't  you  like  him  ?" 

My  breath  came  quite  cold  through  my  lips 
as  I  listened  for  her  reply ;  but  not  very  long 
had  I  to  wait,  for  she  answered  quickly  : 
"  No,  I  do  not  like  him  much." 
"  Thank  God !"  I  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 
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"  WTiy  ?"  she  asked,  looking  at  me  in  amnze- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  only  I  felt  that  your 
liking  him,  would  have  made  iiic  very  mi- 
serable." 

"  Is  he  thcQ  so  bad  a  man  ?" 

"Oh  no!  not  exactly  bad;  but  wu  don't 
like  him  very  much  on  board.  But  why  don't 
you  like  hira  ?" 

"  Oh,  for  nothing  particular ;  but  I  don't 
like  his  conversation,  or  manner.  I  always  feci 
frightened  when  I  am  with  him,  thoi^h  I  really 
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"  Not  for  worlds,"  I  replied ;  my  heart  bound- 
ing with  happiness  at  what  she  had  told  me ; 
and  touched  to  the  quick  too,  by  the  confidence 
she  had  shown  me.  Her  colour  had  become 
much  higher  from  the  little  excitement  of  this 
conversation ;  and  when  she  raised  her  eyes  with 
grateful  kindness  to  mine,  I  thought  I  had 
never — and  I  never  had — seen  anything  so 
beautiful 

As  I  assured  her  that,  "  not  for  worlds 
would  I  repeat  what  she  had  said,"  I  invo- 
luntarily held  out  my  hand,  half  in  pledge  of 
mv  truth,  and  half  in — I  know  not  what — of 
feeling  towards  her.  She  rose,  seemingly  not 
liking  to  understand  my  action  but  as  a  fare- 
well ;  yet  her  countenance  showed  that  she  felt 
it  was  not  meant  for  that.  With  some  emotion 
she  said : 

"  We  shall,  perhaps,  see  you  again  before 
you  go ;  but  if  not — remember  that  you  saved 
us,  and  that — we  are  grateful." 

"  If  I  may  come  again,"  I  replied,  much 
moved,  "  I  shall  most  joyfully  do  so." 

"  Come  again !"  exclaimed  the  old  General, 
starting  up,  suddenly  wakened  by  our  rising ; 
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"  oh  I  to  be  sure,  whenever  you  like ;  we  shall 
always  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

Tbanldag  him  most  sincerely  for  his  cordial 
words,  and  shaking  hands  with  them  both,  I 
then  took  my  leave  ;  joyful,  oh !  how  joyful,  at 
having  found  the  bright  image  of  my  imagi- 
nation more  than  answered  by  the  brighter 
reality,  and  gratified  and  enchanted  beyond 
words,  at  the  gracious  reception  I  had  met  with. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

That  I  have  loved — that  I  have  known  the  love. 
Which  troubles  in  the  soul  the  tearful  springs, 

Yet  with  a  colouring  halo  from  above, 
Tinges  and  glorifies  all  earthly  things ; 

Whatever  its  anguish  or  its  woe  may  be, 

Still  weaving  links  for  intercourse  with  thee, 

I  bless  thee,  O  my  God  ! 

That  by  the  passion  of  its  deep  distress. 
And  by  the  overflowing  of  its  mighty  prayer. 

And  by  the  yearning  of  its  tenderness. 
Too  fiill  for  words  upon  their  stream  to  bear, 

I  have  been  drawn  still  nearer  to  thy  shrine. 

Well-spring  of  love,  th'  imfathomed,  the  Divine  I 

I  bless  thee,  O  my  God ! 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

Dependance  is  his  strength,  and  behold  !  he  prayeth. 

-^PROVERBIAl    PHILOSOPHY. 

Captain  Normanton  continued  frequently 
^  go  on  shore ;  and  emboldened  by  my  late 
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success,  I  asked  to  do  so  also  several  times ; 
and  getting  leave,  paid  regular  visits,  of  course, 
at  General  Sydney's,  Each  time  that  I  saw 
Miss  Sydney,  I  felt  more  for  her  than  before ; 
hut  as  ray  visits  wore  often,  as  it  would  so 
happen,  paid  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  day  than 
on  the  first  occasion,  General  Sydney  was  always 
awake,  and  alive ;  which,  though  he  was  clever 
and  agreeable,  and  had  much  to  say,  did  not 
please  me  so  well  as  being  able  to  talk  to  his 
daughter  alone.  1  tried  therefore  to  make  my 
next  trip  on  shore  at  a  later  period  of  the  day  ; 
and  hatinilv  surreedeji. 
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After  some  little  time,  however,  Miss  Sydney 
said: 

'*  Is  not  your  vessel  staying  here  longer  than 
you  at  first  expected  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied.  "  You  will  remember  that 
when  you  asked  me,  on  my  first  visit,  about 
the  length  of  our  stay,  I  told  you  that  it  all 
depended  on  the  good  pleasure  of  our  Captain. 
It  seems  now,  that  his  good  pleasure  is  that  we 
should  remain,  for  which  I  am  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  him ;  though  you  probably.  Miss 
Sydney,  know  better  than  any  of  us  what  keeps 
him  here." 

She  did  not  answer  directly,  but  her  colour 
rose,  and  continued  mounting  higher  and  higher. 
But  after  a  few  moments  she  raised  her  eyes,  in 
which  there  was  an  expression  of  trouble,  and 
somewhat  of  displeasure,  and  replied : 

"  I  once  foolishly  answered  a  question,  Mr. 
St.  Clair,  which  you  asked  me,  concerning 
Captain  Normanton ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
his  feelings  spoken  of  lightly,  even  if  they  are 
not  returned." 

"  If  they  are  not  returned  1"  1  exclaimed,  with 
bitterness ;  "  is  there  then  a  doubt  in  the  case, 
Miss  Sydney — are  you  so  much  changed  ?" 
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"  No,"  she  replied,  raising  again  her  softened 
eyes,  "  I  tsin  never  change ;  but  I  have  learnt 
to  feel  for  him  more  than  I  did ;  and  am  often 
unhappy  about  him  now.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
spoke  too  angrily." 

"  No,  you  did  not,"  I  replied,  "  the  fault  was 
all  mine.  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  so  lightly ; 
for  I  can  well  feel  what  it  must  be  not  to  be 
loved  by  you. — Miss  Sydney,"  I  continued,  with 
sudden  and  violent  impulse,  "  you  do  not  love 
Captain  Normanton  ;  but  you  must — you  must 
love   me — for   I  love    you   so  very   mucli !    so 
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I  was  deeply  touched  by  so  undeserved  an 
answer,  made  in  the  simple  truth  of  her  beau- 
tiftd  nature ;  and  was  too  happy  to  be  vexed, 
e\reD  at  the  reservation  she  had  made ;  loving 
her  indeed  the  better  for  that  sweet  constancy  of 
mind  which  would  not  let  her  give  up  one,  who 
had  been  all  to  her  for  so  long,  for  me,  the 
acquaintance  of  a  day. 

"  And  will  you  then  marry  me,  Miss  Sydney," 
I  said,  in  an  almost  inarticulate  tone,  "  when  we 
are  old  enough  ?" 

"  If  my  father  will  let  me,  I  will,"  she  replied, 
earnestly  and  solemnly. 

She  rose,  and  stooped  over  him  again,  to  try 
and  awaken  him ;  but  his  sleep  was  sound,  and 
she  could  not  rouse  him  by  her  gentle  eflforts. 

"  Don't  disturb  him,"  I  said ;  "  I  shall,  please 
God,  see  you  and  him  again,  and  then  I  will  ask 
his  consent.  I  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong. 
Miss  Sydney,  in  speaking  as  I  have ;  I  did  not 
mean  it  when  I  came  here,  but  somehow  I  could 
not  help  it." 

"No,  you  have  not  done  wrong,"  she  replied, 
raising  her  large  eyes,  full  of  feeling,  to  mine ;  "  I 
have  only  promised  in  case  of  his  consent ;  and 

VOL.    I.  E 
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if  \iv  gives  it,  we  know  it  will  be  right.  Good- 
bye now,"  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  roe, 

"  Good-bye,"  I  said,  "  You  have  been  very 
kind  to  me ;  much  kinder  than  I  deserve,  or 
could  have  thought  possible ;  but  I  hope  I  shall 
never  be  unworthy  of  it.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
ni'ver  cease  to  love  you.  But — before  I  go,  will 
ynu  give  me  something  to  keep  for  your  sake  ? 
— anything." 

She  thought  for  a  moment;  then  turned  to 
tiie  little  table  which  stood  by  with  her  work, 
;ind  gave  me  a  letter-case  of  her  own  embroidery. 
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"  You  are  back  in  good  time  to-day,  Mr.  St. 
Clair." 

"Barely,  I  am  afraid,  Sir." 

"Have  you  ordered  the  case,  and  told  the 
man  about  the  desk?"  he  asked,  speaking  of 
ttiings  which  he  had  commissioned  me  to  do 
for  him. 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said ;  then  remained  stand- 
ing, as  if  he  had  something  else  to  say ;  but 
nothiDg  seeming  to  occur,  he  again  said : 
"Thank  you,"  and  walked  away. 


Captain  Normanton  was  a  handsome  man  ; 
but  the  workings  of  an  imperious  temper  spoiled 
his  countenance.  I  was,  however,  at  that  moment 
in  such  a  state  of  happiness,  that  everything  was 
beautiful  in  my  eyes  ;  and  I  set  about  my  various 
duties,  wearisome  as  they  often  were,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  chosen  joys  of  my  heart.  I  longed 
though  for  my  night-watch,  that  I  might,  with- 
out interruption,  think  over  again  the  events  of 
the  day,  hoping  for  as  much  happiness  in  their 
recollectioD,  as  I  had  had  at  the  moment  of 
their  occurrence. 

E  2 
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That  blessed  night-watch  came  at  last ;  such 
a  night  as  one  often  has  in  those  delightful 
climates — warm,  soft,  and  starry;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  happy  being  on  earth  or  sea,  it  was 
I,  as  I  mounted  the  companion  that  night,  and 
came  up  into  the  fresh,  balmy  air,  preparing  for 
my  solitary  pacings  up  and  down. 

Oh !  even  now,  I  can  look  back  upon  that 
hour,  and  bless  God  who,  even  as  to  earthly 
things,  "  giveth  such  gifts  unto  men,"  such  gifts 
of  pure,  warm,  heartfelt  happiness  ! — gives  them, 
too,  in  His  most  tender  love  to  those  who  re- 
gard Him  not ;  who,  receiving  them  with  eager 
hands,  yet  pause  not  to  inquire  what  heart  of 
love  it  was  which  prepared  them  for  them,  and 
chose  them  with  so  great  a  care  ! 

I  was  not  disappointed  in  thinking  that  the 
retrospect  of  what  had  passed  would  bring 
happiness  to  my  heart.  It  did  so,  unspeakably ! 
When  we  are  the  busy  actors  in  a  scene  where 
the  great  interests  of  our  lives  are  concerned, 
we  are  too  anxious  and  nervous — uncertain  as 
we  are  as  to  the  result — to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
course  of  the  stream  which  sweeps  us  on  with 
such  whirling  rapidity ;  and  though  at  last  we 
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may  be  safely  landed  on  a  happy  shore,  and  the 
object  of  our  desire  placed  within  our  grasp, 
yet  the  struggle  and  the  striving  have  left  our 
spirits  so  excited,  that  though  we  may  feel  joy, 
yet  it  can  hardly  claim  to  be  called  happiness. 
But  when,  in  the  calm  of  our  stilled  hearts, 
we  again  float  down  in  memory  the  same  stream 
of  events,  we  can  then  with  delight  revisit  each 
little  sunny  eddy,  bright  with  a  thousand  joys, 
and  each  nook  where  we  know  the  flowers  grow, 
though  we  passed  them  almost  unheeded  before; 
for  the  blessed  result  being  known,  we  can  afford 
to  linger  by  the  way.  and  gather  all  the  sweets 
which  lie  scattered  on  its  happy  course. 

Unspeakable  indeed  was  the  happiness  I  en- 
joyed that  night !  Yet,  after  a  time,  in  recalling 
all  that  passed,  I  began  to  tremble  at  what  I  had 
done.  Not  that  one  misgiving  for  an  instant 
crossed  my  mind,  as  to  my  own  blessed  share  in 
the  compact  into  which  Mary  Sydney  and  I  had 
entered ;  but  I  began  to  feel,  for  the  first  time, 
how  utterly  unworthy  I  was  of  her.  "  What 
was  I  that  I  should  think  myself  fit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  her  happiness  ?  Whose  happiness 
had  I  ever    sought    before    in    life?       What 
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motive  of  action  had  I  ever  had,  but  ray  own 
most  wilful  will?" 

These  thoughts  thronged  thickly  upon  me, 
and  oppressed  my  mind  with  a  weight  1  had 
never  experienced  hc'fore.  It  was  the  first  titno 
that  I  had  ever  really  considered  tliat  I  was  a  res- 
ponsihle  being ;  and  tliat  responsibility,  involving, 
as  it  now  did,  the  happinc-ss  of  another,  filled 
me  with  alarm  and  self-condemntng  feai-s.  I  had, 
I  thank  God,  been  preser\'ed  from  much  of  the 
vice  with  which  I  was  Lut  too  continually  sur- 
rounded ;    but  still    I  was  wholly  thoughtless, 
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prayer  was  heard ;  and  that  this  sense  of  my 
utter  helplessness  was  a  lesson — the  first — I  was 
RceiviDg  fit>m  His  gracious  teaching;  and  if 
I  went  below  again  that  night  a  less  light- 
hearted  being  than  I  had  mounted  on  deck,  I 
was  certainly  a  more  thoughtful,  and,  I  think,  a 
better  ope. 


I 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Liglit  as  the  angel-shapea  that  bless 
An  infant's  dream ! 


e  than  half  divine  : 
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There  was  no  sign  of  our  going  away ;  and 
sunnises,  and  surprises,  went  on  all  around.  I 
of  course,  neither  siumised,  nor  was  surprised ; 
1  knew  well  the  cause  of  our  detention,  and  did 
not  marvel  at  it ;  nor  repine  ! 


I  can  look  back  to  that  time  with  deep 
thankfulness  of  heart ;  for,  from  the  moment  of 
my  ascertaining  Miss  Sydney's  feelings  towards 
me,  and  also  towards  Captain  Normanton, 
not  one  unkind  •thought  respecting  him  ever 
crossed  my  breast.  In  feeling  my  great  gain,  I 
could  but  feel  his  great  loss ;  and  from  my  very 
soul  I  felt  for  him.  I  took  his  part  whenever  I 
heard  him  abused,  and  often  got  laughed  at  for 
my  sudden  change  of  tone  towards  him  ;  for  at 
first,  after  the  aflFair  of  the  fire,  I  was  loud  in  my 
abuse  of  him,  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
my  dislike. 

AH  my  consideration  for  him,  however,  could 
not  prevent  my  longing  impatiently  to  go  on 
shore  again;  and  I  soon  obtained  leave  to  do 
so ;  and  a  very  few  minutes  after  my  boat  had 
touched  land,  I  found  myself  again  in  the  httlc 
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street,  and  at  the  door  of  the  httle  houso ;  and 
looking  over  the  way,  again  saw  the  little  harbcr 
in  his  shop,  who,  on  recognizing  me,  sprang,  as 
at  the  first  time,  across  the  street  at  a  bound, 
exclaiming,  in  answer  as  it  were,  to  the  bell 
that  1  had  rung : 

"  Sono  a  casa ;  si,  si,  sono  a  casa." 
We  exchanged  animated  salutations  ;  half  of 
his,  however,  being  sent  after  me  down  the 
dear  old  damp  passage ;  for  not  a  moment  did 
I  lose  when  the  door  was  opened ;  but  rushed 
in  as  if  the  house  had  been  my  own,  and  I  was 
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grace ;  her  soft,  long- cut  eye  was  fringed  with 
dark  lashes ;  and  her  pale  cheek  was  less  white 
than  her  lovely  brow,  only  when  feeling  sent  the 
blood  up  to  it  in  a  flush  of  more  than  mortal 
beauty. 

After  studying  the  old  man  for  a  moment, 
I  descended  the  steps  of  the  terrace ;  but  with 
£ur  different   feelings    from   those    which  had 
agitated  me  on  my  first  visit  there.     Then  all 
had  been  a  sort  of  vague  tumult  within  me, 
more  of  expectation  than  of  real  feeling;  and 
had  Mary  Sydney    that   day   disappointed   my 
hope  as  to  what  I  had  pictured  her,  I  should 
probably   have  walked   up   those   terrace-steps 
again  with  a  heart  as  tranquil  and  as  "  fancy- 
free,"  as  that  which  I  had   carried  within  me 
when  I  used  to  pace  up   and   down   in    my 
mother's  garden  at  home.     But  finding  her  all, 
and  more  than  all,  my  fancy  had  imaged  forth, 
and  loving  her  as  such  a  being  deserA'^ed  to  be 
loved,  I  now  stood  again  in  that  garden,  and  in 
the  presence  of  that  old  man,  with  feelings  like 
those  of  a  criminal  whose  hopes  and  fears  were 
hovering  between  life  and  death. 

Though  I  had  had  misgivings   before,   yet 
never  till  that  moment  had   I    fully   felt  the 
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presumption  of  what  1  had  done ;  never  fully 
felt  the  immeasurable  distance  between  myself — 
well  born  certainly,  but  poor,  and  thoughtless, 
and  unpolished — and  tliat  rich  and  beautitui 
girl, — child  almost,  but  with  all  the  refine- 
ment and  gentle  grace  of  womanhood  !  How  I 
dreaded  meeting  the  glance  of  that  old  man's 
keen  eye ;  and  worlds  would  I  have  given  to 
have  sunk  into  the  earth  ere  I  was  forced  to 
hear  the  withering  words  of  scorn  and  rejection 
whicli  1  felt  sure  he  was  going  to  speak.  I 
stood   for   a  moment  incapable    of  seeing    or 
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sense  and  kindness.  He  told  me  that  his 
daughter  had  informed  him  of  what  had  passed 
at  my  last  visit,  and  had  asked  bim  for  his 
sanction  to  our  engagement.  He  said  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  he  should  have 
refused  to  listen  to  anything  of  the  kind  between 
"  children  like  us  ;"  but  that  bound  as  he  was 
by  ties  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  me,  he  could 
not  treat  me  as  he  would  have  done  another ; 
that  he  had  therefore  made  all  possible  inquiries 
concerning  me, — my  conduct  and  character, 
&c. ;  and  finding  that  all  the  accounts  he  received 
were,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  in  my  favour,  he 
had  determined  to  give  our  attachment  a  fair 
trial ;  and  that  if  our  minds  remained  the  same 
till  I  was  of  age, — at  which  time  his  daughter 
would  be  nearly  nineteen, — he  would  then  consent 
to  an  engagement  between  us,  which  might  end 
in  marriage  whenever  circumstances  admitted 
of  it.  He  then  spoke  most  kindly  of  what  he 
called  his  obligatigns  to  me,  and  added,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  remembrance  of  them 
had  influenced  his  daughter  very  much  in  the 
answer  she  had  given  to  my  proposal. 

I  was  much  hurt  at  this ;  and  replied,  rather 
indignantly,   that  if  I  thought  that,  I   should 
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desire  instantly  to  release  her  from  her  engine- 
merit ;  for  that  my  love  was  far  too  earnest  and 
too  true,  to  be  satisfied  witii  anything  but  love  in 
return. 

He  begged  my  pardon  with  a  smile,  and  said 
be  was  sorry  to  have  hurt  my  feelings,  which  he 
was  far  from  intending ;  that  he  could  well 
imagine  that  it  was  pleasantcr  for  me  to  think 
that  it  was  for  myself,  and  not  for  my  deeds  tlat 
I  was  accepted,  and  sincerely  trusted  that  it 
was  so. 

"  But  here  she  comes,"  be  added,  gaily  ;  "  so 

yr„„    TT.a<r   aclr  >.«■  (lorEolf " 
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joy — so  quick  in  their  transition  are  our  feelings  ! 
—lighted  up  my  countenance  into  instant  bright- 
ness — I  felt  that  it  did  so ;  and  hers  reflecting 
its  expression,  she  advanced  again  towards  me, — 
for  in  the  moment  of  her  terror  she  had  paused 
with  her  hand  resting  for  support  on  a  stone 
vase  of  flowers,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden. 

"  Mar}%"  said  her  father,  "  I  have  spoken  to 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  have  told  him  the  same  as  I 
told  you ;  that  if,  when  he  comes  of  age,  you 
are  both  in  the  same  mind  as  you  are  now,  and 
all  else  concurs  to  make  my  consent  advisable,  I 
will  then  give  it.  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  probable 
that  you  will  meet  often,  though  I  shall  not  deny 
your  doing  so ;  for  I  think  it  but  right  and  rea- 
sonable that  those  who  are  to  judge  of  each 
other  should  learn  to  know  each  other  ;  but  cir- 
cumstances will  probably  divide  you;  Mr.  St. 
Clair  having  his  home  upon  the  waters  ;  and  you, 
—wherever  fate  may  cast  your  lot  and  mine." 

He  paused,  for  his  voice  faltered  ;  his  daughter 
stooped  down  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  fore- 
head, mmmuring  lovingly :  "  Come  what  may, 
never  let  me  leave  you,  my  father !" 

She  sunk  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  and  he. 
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throwing  his  arms  round  her  neck,  cried  like 
a  child. 

At  length  raising  his  head,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  me,  and  said  tliat  I  must  forgive  him, 
for  he  was  a  weak  old  man,  shaken  in  mind  and 
hody ;  that  the  Uiought  of  any  cliange  in  the 
fate  of  his  child  was  trying  to  him ;  but  that  I 
miist  not  think  that  his  emotion  proceeded  from 
any  mistrust  of  me,  only  from  anxiety  for  her. 

I  said  I  know  not  what,  of  "  watching  over 
her  happiness;"  I  felt  it  would  be  but  watching 
over  my  own ! 
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that  one  imbibed  from  them  health  to  one's  soul, 
without  knowing  scarcely  how  it  came,  or  what 
had  brought  it  Her  spirits  too  were  so  light 
and  gay,  that  trouble  vanished  from  the  heart 
almost  at  sight  of  her ;  she  was  as  "  sunshine 
walking  through  the  earth,"  and  clearing  away 
its  clouds  and  mists.     Yes ! 


"  Her's  was  life's  enjoyment,  offering  still 
The  tribute  of  her  happiness  to  Heaven  ;" 

and  her  bright  gratitude,  and  unyielding  faith 
animated  all  she  did,  and  gilded  every  path 
in  life. 

Hers  was  true  faith;  actual,  simple  belief 
in  the  word  and  the  goodness  of  God;  and 
when  she  found,  as  she  soon  did,  that  this  was  a 
thing  unknown  to  me,  how  painful  was  her 
surprise!  Then,  indeed,  did  she  become  a 
teacher  intentionally,  of  my  dark  soul;  and 
though  I  was  the  first  on  whom  her  loving 
zeal  expended  itself,  yet  it  then  grew  large 
and  wide ;  till  it  urged  her  gentle  but  cou- 
rageous spirit  in  every  way  to  try  and  conquer 
souls  for  Christ. 

"Legitime  conqu^te!  ou  il   y   a  deux  vain- 
queurs,  et  oil  il  n'y  a  point  de  vaincu  1" 

VOL.    I.  F 
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Never,  perhaps,  of  mere  eartlJy  happiness  did 
I  CDJoy  so  cloudless  a  time  as  I  did  then.  It 
was  not  merely  that  I  was  witli  her  whom  I 
loved,  but  it  was  the  power,  new  to  me,  of  luving ; 
— of  living  out  of  the  narrow  bounds  of  one's 
own  poor,  selfish  self.  1  seemed  almost  to  look 
about  mc  to  find  new  objects  to  love,  so  large, 
though  so  fidi,  did  my  heart  seem !  To  the 
thought  of  my  mother  I  turned  with  an  affection 
I  had  never  even  imagined  before ;  and  instead 
of  the  almost  schoolboy  letters  I  had  been  used 
to  send  her,  I  now  poured  forth  volumes  from 
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souiDe  of  real  peace  and  strength,  and  praying, 
found  that  my  upward  appeal,  was  heard  and 
answered  fix>m  on  high. 

Oh !  how  often  have  I  found  it  so !  ^'  God 
waiting  to  be  gracious !"  His 

<<  Winged  blessings  standing  by. 
In  act  to  part."* 

To  me — unworthy  as  I  then  was,  and  ever 
must  be,  of  the  least  of  all  His  mercies — to 
me,  even  as  of  old  to  him  who  was  called 
"  greatly  beloved,"  the  ministering  angel  might 
often  have  said :  "  At  the  beginning  of  thy  sup- 
plications the  commandment  came  forth,  and  I 
am  come ;"  for  never  did  I  send  up  a  glance,  a 
thought,  an  inarticulate  wish  to  heaven,  but 
what  its  golden  peace  was  sent  down  in  answer. 
In  this  case,  however,  not  only  was  inward 
peace  given,  but  an  immediate  relief  to  my 
trouble  ;  for  scarcely  had  I  become  more  com- 
posed, than  the  Captain's  coxwain  came  to  me 
with  a  letter,  which  he  begged  my  pardon 
for  not  having  delivered  sooner,  saying  it  had 
been  given  him  by  some  gentleman's  servant 

*  In  the  hope  of  disarming  criticism,  the   Author 
acknowledges  to  fearful  anachronisms  in  quotations. 
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the  father  he  is  ia  reality  to  me;  but  I  did 
not  feel  that  just  now  with  you,  for  I  could 
not  think  of  you  as  a  stranger." 

The  idea  of  being  thus  linked  in  her  mind 
with  herself,  was  inexpressibly  delightful  to  me ; 
and  from  that  hour  I  tried  to  think  with  her, 
to  fed  with  her,  to  act  with  her  in  all  things. 
But  it  was,  after  all,  but  as  a  dim  shadow,  uncer- 
tainly following  a  bright  and  glorious  substance. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Lord  is  swift  to  hear 
The  solitary  sighings  of  distress ; 

The  comfort  of  His  presence  is  so  near 
To  such  as  be  in  pain  and  heaviness  ! 

UNPUBLISHBD    POBMS. 

Life  has  spread  out  a  page  for  me. 
The  fairest  of  her  history. 

TBGNBB. 

A  FEW  visits,  I  have  said,  I  paid,  after  that 
first  happy  one  which  had  settled  my  fate,  when 
one  day,  just  as  I  was  about  to  ask  leave  to  go 
^gain  on  shore,  the  order  was  given  for  sailing. 
1  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  distracted  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  go  away  without  seeing 
Mary  again ;  without  being  able  even  to  write  to 
l^er ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart  I  set  about  my 
odio\is  duties.  I  was  thankful,  however,  to  find 
W  far  less  a  degree  of  irritation  now  mingled 
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with  my  feelings,  than  did  in  former  times, 
under  c-ontradictioD ;  and  in  blessing  htr  for  Hw. 
benign  influence  she  had  over  me,  1  felt  tbat  to 
approach  neaiTr  to  her  perfection  was  un  object 
worthy  of  any  exertion  ;  and  the  thought  that 
she  would  be  pleased  with  me  could  she  see  the 
effort  I  was  making,  sweetened  that  effort  so 
much,  that  I  half  forgot  my  sorrow  in  the 
animated  use  of  the  new  powers  which  she  had 
called  forth  within  me. 

As  soon  as  the  bustle  of  getting  under  way 
was  over,  and  I  had  a  moment's  leisure,  I  sal 
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and  solemnity  of  face,  "  my  dear  fellow !  I  am 
all  ear,  all  impatience,  all — all  sorts  of  things  ; 
so  begin — b^in." 

"  I  shan't  say  one  word,"  I  replied,  "  or  tell 
jou  anything,  till  you  put  your  face  into  proper 
shape  again,  and  sit  a  little  further  from  me. 
But  seriously,  if  you  wish  not  to  make  my 
keeping  my  promise  most  excessively  irksome, 
promise  me  in  your  turn,  not  to  repeat  a  syllable 
of  what  I  am  going  to  say ;  and  try,  will  you, 
not  to  turn  it  into  ridicule." 

"  If  it  is  anything  really  serious,  my  good 
fellow,  I  wouldn't  either  repeat  or  ridicule  it  for 
the  world,"  he  replied ;  drawing  himself  a  little 
away,  and  letting  his  handsome  face  become 
handsome  again. 

"You  are  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,"  I 
said ;  "  or  I  would  rather  have  taken  the  chance 
of  being  knocked  on  the  head  in  the  scuffle,  than 
have  promised  to  teU  you  a  word  about  it." 

He  was  indeed  the  *'  best  fellow  in  the 
world;"  and  when  I  had  given  him  an  outline 
of  the  case,  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  my 
feelings;  and  many  a  time  afterwards  did  he 
stand  between  me  and  trouble,  and  help  me  in 
a  thousand  ways. 
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just  when  getting  into  the  boat  thfl  last  time  he 
came  from  shore ;  but  that  in  the  buslJe  of  get- 
ting off  he  had  quite  forgotten  it. 

I  was  too  much  rejoiced  at  receiving  it  at  all — 
for  I  saw  the  handwriting  was  a  woman's,  and 
felt  sure  it  was  Mary's — to  be  angry  at  the 
delay ;  so  dismissing  him  with  a  kind  nod,  I  tore 
ray  letter  open  in  an  instant. 

No  words  can  describe  my  astonishment  on 
reading  Its  commencement.  Instead  of  the  sor- 
rowful parting  lines  I  had  expected,  I  found 
expressions  of  happiness  at  the  prospect  of  see- 
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Captain  Normanton  spoke  not  a  word.  Winter 
— sach  winter  as  is  known  in  those  delightful 
climes — was  almost  past;  and  as  we  neared 
shore  occasionally,  we  could  see  the  fresh  green 
of  the  early  foliage  spreading  its  mantle  over 
the  woods  and  hills.  How  lovely  it  was  !  and, 
gilded  by  the  light  within  my  heart,  it  seemed 
to  me  lovelier  than  to  any  one  besides. 

At  length  there  was  a  stir  in  the  ship.  The 
carpenter  was  put  into  requisition,  and  sundry 
alterations  and  improvements  were  made  in  the 
Capta'm's  cabin,  &c. ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
time  approached  for  our  return  to  England,  we 
were  ordered  to  run  once  more  up  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  which  being  so  completely  out  of  our 
course,  gave  great  surprise  on  board.  Still  not 
a  word  was  said  of  the  reason  of  this  pro- 
ceeding; till  as  we  drew  near  to  Nice,  it  was 
at  last  announced.  Great  was  the  surprise 
expressed ;  not  so  much  at  the  circumstance 
itself,  as  at  the  mystery  that  had  so  long 
enveloped  it ;  and  suspicion  once  awakened,  a 
thousand  tributary  observations  and  remem- 
brances came  pouring  in  to  swell  the  flood  of 
conjecture ;  aD  pointing,  of  course,  to  the  only 
probable,  and  in  this  instance,  true  solution  of 
the  case. 
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It  was  insufferable  to  me  to  have  the  subject 
mentioned  in  that  way ;  to  hear  that  name 
bandied  about  from  moutli  to  moutli,  wliich  I 
could  almost  have  wished  should  never  have 
been  breathed  but  by  "  the  pure  lips  of  angels 
only ;" — to  hear  it  too,  coupled  jestingly  with 
that  of  another ! 

For  that  other  too,  as  I  have  said,  I  fdl 
deeply,  I  knew  that  the  whole  ship's  company 
thought  he  was  attached  to  Miss  Sydney ;  and 
knew  too,  that  they  must  all  hereafter  hear  of 
the  failure  of  his  wishes.     I  felt  as  if  I  were 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


I  ask  no  line — no  written  line. 

For  thy  dear  hand  to  fill, 
Bj  which  thy  absent  soul  with  mine. 

Might  commune  stiU. 

Dear  are  such  signs  to  those  who  fear 

That  they  can  be  forgot ; 
And  I  too  own  them  dear,  most  dear. 

Yet  need  them  not. 

No  signs  those  faithful  instincts  need. 

By  which  I  feel  thee  mine  ; 
And  in  my  own  true  heart  can  read 

The  love  of  thine. 

UNPUBLISHED    POEMS. 

At  length  the  day  came,  so  fraught  with 
emotion ! 

It  had  been  General  Sydney's  desire  that 
nothing  should   be   said   of    my    engagement 
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to  his  (laughter,  till  the  time  arrived  when  it 
was  to  be  definitively  settled ;  so  tliiit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  I  had  no  further  claim  upon 
her  than  that  of  a  common  acquiiiutance ; 
except,  perhaps,  such  as  my  little  service  to 
her  might  be  considered  as  entitling  me  to. 
I  knew  not,  therefore,  in  what  manner  to  accost 
her  on  her  arrival ;  and  when  at  last  I  saw 
her,  assisted  by  Captain  Normanton,  mountii^; 
the  ship's  side,  I  longed  to  rush  away,  fear- 
fij  lest  I  should  betray  some  of  tlie  many 
tumultuous  emotions  which  swelled  within  me. 
But  I  felt  rooted  to  the  spot- 
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ML  OD  my  heart  as  completely  restored  my 
sdf-possession. 

It  was  not  so  with  her,  however ;  and  trem- 
bling and  frightened  at  appearing  among  so 
many  strangers,  she  became  confused ;  and  her 
foot  slipping  as  she  stepped  on  deck,  she  would 
baye  fallen,  had  not  my  hand  caught  and  saved 
hff.  She  did  not  at  the  first  moment  see  to 
whom  she  was  indebted  for  this  slight  service, 
■Dd  was  beginning  to  thank  me  as  a  stranger ; 
when  perceiving  who  it  was,  she  suddenly 
became  silent;  but  in  that  eloquent  silence 
what  was  left  unsaid  ? 

Captain  Normanton,  whose  arm  she  was 
holding,  also  started  forward  to  save  her,  and 
caught  sight  of  her  countenance  at  the  moment 
of  her  recognising  me.  My  eye  glanced  on 
him,  and  a  look  of  more  mortal  agony  I  never 
8aw.  It  withered  for  a  moment  all  my  joy ; 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  fallen  at  his  feet, 
and  implored  his  forgiveness  for  all  the  ill  which 
I  had  wrought  him.  And  yet  it  was  not  I, 
for  if  I  had  never  existed,  I  feel  sure  that  she 
would  never  have  liked  him ;  though  to  see  her 
prefer  another  must  have  been  misery  indeed  ! 

I  thought   I  must  speak,  so  saying  a  few 

VOL.  I.  G 


words,  I  Itrfl  them  to  pursue  their  way,  and 
went  to  help  the  aid  General.  He  was  very 
kind,  and  pressed  my  hand  with  g^eat  warnitb ; 
but  as  I  gave  him  my  arm  to  steady  him  against 
the  rolling  of  tlie  ship,  1  felt  that  he  was  very 
tremulous,  and  he  seemed  more  shaken  than 
I  liad  ever  seen  him  before.  He  told  mc  after- 
wards what  a  great  and  painful  effort  it  had 
been  to  him  to  leave  Nice,  with  all  its  charm 
of  recollections;  and  that  the  needful  prepa- 
rations for  his  removal  had  very  much  lia- 
rassed  and  wearied  him. 
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"What  do  I  mean,  most  innocent?  Why 
that  our  Captain's  in  love  with  your  love, 
and  that  you'll  have  a  stout  battle  to  fight  for 
her  before  you  win  her ;  that's  what  I  mean." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Think  that  he  is  in  love  with  her !  I  don't 
think  it,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  if  I  wasn't  sure 
of  it,  there's  his  coxwain's  sure  of  it,  and 
F^irkins  is  sure  of  it,  and  Smith's  sure  of  it, 
and  Lawson's  sure  of  it,  and  Saville's  sure  of 
it,  and—" 

"Well,  never  mind,"  I  said.  But  on  he 
went. 

"—And  Booth  is  sure  of  it,  and  Harris 
is  sure  of  it,  and,"  raising  his  voice  higher 
and  higher,  .the  more  he  saw  I  wanted  to 
stop  him,  "  Streatfield's  sure  of  it,  and  Raikes 
is  sure  of  it,  and — " 

"There's  one  on  board  at  least,  who  is  not 
sure  of  it,"  I  said,  when  at  last  he  stopped, 
pretending  to  be  out  of  brejith. 

"  Is  there  ?"  he  exclaimed ;  "  then  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  man's  a — " 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied,  laughing  at  his 
aooiable,  imphed  compliment,  and  willing  he 
should  imagine  it  was  myself  I  meant ;  though 

G  2 
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in  fact  it  was  the  General,  who  1  knew  was 
wholly  ignorant  on  the  subject 

"  But  now,  Bruce,"  I  continued,  "  pray  do  nol 
go  oa  in  this  way.  You  know  my  secret  and 
hers — not  that  you  won  it  very  fiiirly  either; 
but  you  do  know  it,  and  I  feel  sure  will  keep 
it.  But  if  you  have  any  regard  for  the  Captain's, 
or  for  our  peace  whilst  we  are  here,  let  matters 
go  on  as  quietly  as  possible.  Draw  the  attention 
of  the  men  and  the  youngsters  off  as  much  as 
you  can,  and  take  no  more  notice  of  this  foolish 
idea  about  the  Captain.     If  a  word  of  it  were  to 
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Some  contemptuous  reply  was  just  on  my 
lips,  when  looking  into  his  fine  face,  and  knowing 
what  a  good  fellow  he  was,  I  could  only  exclaim 
with  a  smile : 

^'  I  am  very  glad  it  wasn't.  I  should  have 
stood  but  a  poor  chance  after  you." 

"  Well  now,  that's  a  very  pretty  compliment," 
he  said,  "  very — and  very  handsome  of  you  to 
make  it ;  so  now  I'm  your  friend  for  life.  Not 
a  very  old  bird  you  see,  to  be  caught  by  such 
chaff." 


He  was  indeed  a  friend  to  me !  in  after  times, 
oh,  how  great  a  friend  !  But  many  also  were 
the  services  he  did  me  during  that  trying, 
but  happy — torturing,  but  delightful  passage 
home;  not  only  as  to  procuring  me  many  a 
quiet  moment  with  Mary — for  which,  in  his 
kindness,  he  was  ever  on  the  watch — but 
also,  ia  diverting  attention  from  us,  and  from 
Captain  Normanton  also ;  which  last   I    cared 

for  almost  more  than  the  first.     Not   that  it 

t 

was  possible  that  any  part  of  the  affair  could 
remain  much  of  a  secret ;  a  ship's  crew  has  too 
fi  to  divert  or  interest  it,  for  the  arrival  on 
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board  of  such  a  being  as  Marj'  to  be  a  matter 
of  indifference.  She  could  not  come  oo  deck 
but  what  all  eyes  were  turned  on  her;  and 
there  was  not  one  among  us,  from  the  Cap- 
tain to  the  powder-monkey,  who  would  not 
have  gone  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  day  or 
night  to  have  done  lier  thu  slightest  service. 

But  still  Bruce,  from  being  a.  general  favour- 
ite, and  one  moreover,  who  did  not  mind  using 
— though  always  well — the  power  lie  felt  he 
had  over  the  others,  stood  in  the  gap  in  a 
thousand  instances.       "  Of  couree   the   Captain 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  very  pleasure  of  our  earthly  pleasures,  the  very 
affection  of  our  earthly  affections^  makes  the  heart 
quiycr  with  their  touch. — c.  l. 

There  can  be  no  entire  satisfaction  for  our  affections 

in  any  created  thing.     Just  as   far,  indeed,  as  we  seek 

God  in  them,  earthy  affections  do  become  a  rest  for  our 

spirits ;  but  they  can  never  satisfy  all  our  need.     No 

human  sympathy  can  be  perfect ;  it  cannot  come  close 

enough  to  us,  it  cannot  reach  the  centre  of  our  being. 

There  are  inner,  deeper  tones  in  our  souls,  of  which  we 

we  at  times  painfully  conscious,  to  which  nothing  of  the 

earth  can  perfectly  respond.     God  has  wrought  these 

wonderful  powers  into  our  nature,  that  we   might  be 

capable  of  communion  with  Him  ;  and  might  be  driven 

to  Him,  by  finding  short  of  Him  no  perfect  rest,  no  true 

law  of  perfection.     There  are  deep  wants  in  our  nature 

that  none  but  He  can  satisfy. — wilbkrforcb's  sermons. 

It  was  beautiful  weather  when  we  set  sail  on 
our  way  homewards ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
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lode  for  them,  I  took  my  leave,  dreading  alike  to 
iocur  his  displeasure  and  to  wound  his  feelings. 


The  ship  made  but  little  way  for  several 
days,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind ; 
and  during  that  time  I  had  many  moments  of 
great  enjoyment.  Mary  remained  but  little 
bdow,  frequently  coming  up  with  her  father, 
and  walking  about,  induced  by  one  or  other  of 
the  officers  to  examine  diiFerent  parts  of  the 
ship.  For  such  occasions,  when  the  Captain 
was  not  there,  Bruce  was  ever  on  the  watch  ; 
he  being,  in  fact,  among  the  foremost  in  creating 
them ;  and  if  I  was  not  on  deck  when  they 
occurred,  he  somehow  or  other  always  contrived 
to  let  me  know ;  and  thus  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities for  conversation  with  Mary ;  broken 
and  interrupted  indeed,  but  still,  as  may  be 
imagined,  delightful  to  me. 

As  she  had  her  pianoforte  on  board,  she 
agreed,  when  she  was  not  on  deck,  to  carry  on 
^  little  intercourse  with  me  through  the  medium 
of  music,  in  her  talent  for  which  delightful  art, 
38  well  as  for  painting  and  many  other  accom- 
plishments, her  Italian  origin  showed  itself  very 
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{Ustinctly.  1  had  heard  lier  sing  many  beautiful 
things  ;  and  having  got  from  her  a  list  of  them, 
she  let  me  select  such  aa  I  wished  Iter  to  sing 
each  day ;  and  as  I  heard  her  soft,  but  pnwerfiil 
voice  rising  from  beneath,  or  running  through 
the  cabins  between  the  decks,  I  felt  that  she  was 
speaking  to  rae ;  her  spirit  with  mine,  as  mine 
was  nitii  hers ;  and  though  shut  from  each 
other's  sight,  we  were  together  in  heart. 

One  tivening  we  were  on  deck,  when  the  sun 
had  given  place  to  the  light  of  the  glorious 
moon  which,  though  not  then  at  the  full,  yefc 
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I  had  been  invited  by  the  Captain  to  dinner 
that  day  ;  and  when  we  went  up  afterwards  on 
deck,  he  was  happily  busy  giving  some  orders 
elsewhere. 

It  was  generally  at  such  quiet  times  as  these, 
that  the  beauty  of  Mary's  pious  mind  showed 
itself  the  most  delightftilly ;  but  this  evening 
she  seemed  buried  in  her  own  thoughts.  In 
general,  if  she  spoke  to  me  of  the  things  of 
God,  I  could  scarcely  answer  her  a  word ;  but 
now  as  the  beauty  of  that  scene,  and  the  joy  of 
having  her  to  look  on  it  with  me,  pressed  on  my 
heart  almost  to  sadness,  I  felt  a  longing  to  hear 
her  speak  of  what  alone  could  take  that  aching 
pain  away.  Her  holy  feelings  had  always 
soothed  me  ;  and  truly  could  I  have  said  to 
her  at  such  times  in  the  words  of  another : 
**  Quand  vous  parlez,  c'est  comme  de  la  mu- 
sique!'*     I  listened  for  her  to  speak,  but  she 

itmained  silent. 
At  last,  weighed  down  by  the  oppression  of 

niy  overfull  heart,  I  dropped  my  head  on  my 

anns  as  they  rested  against  the  ship's  side,  and 

murmured  forth : 
"Speak  to  me  of  God,  M^ry." 
She  did  not  answer  me  for  a  moment,  save 
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by  laying  her  trembling  hand  on  my  arm ;  bat  ' 
then  she  said : 

"  He  is  speaking  to  you  Himself,  Wilfred." 

"  But  He  has  spoken  to  me  so  often  by  yoo, 
Marj- !  Let  Him  do  so  again  now,  for  my 
heart  is  heavy  I" 

"Why  should  it  be  so?" 

"  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  that  I  have  more 
happiness  than  I  deserve,  or  know  how  to  ba 
grateful  for." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  is  only  the  happi- 
ness of  this  world.      Join  to  it  the   brighter 
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because  it  is  this  world's  happiness  only.  That 
we  know  must  perish  and  pass  away,  so  it  has 
sadness  often  with  it ;  but  God's  joys  increase 
tin  they  are  perfect.  It  is  His  love  which  gives 
m  all  good  things ;  and  that  thought  makes 
them  doubly  dear.  In  loving  you,  Wilfred,  my 
heart  perpetually  springs  up  to  God  with  a  love 
I  never  felt  before,  because  He  has  made  me  so 
hippy." 

My  heart  was  full — full  of  her  sweet  words, 
and  somewhat  too  of  the  love  of  God,  which 
seemed  at  that  moment  to  mingle  itself  with 
my  exceeding  love  for  her.  I  raised  my  head 
and  looked  at  her,  and  the  load  passed  away 
from  my  heart. 

"  I  too,  will  bless  God  for  His  gifts,"  I  said  ; 
"for  who  has  such  cause  as  I?  It  is  strange 
that  He  should  give  such  blessings  to  me,  who 
never  m  my  life  thought  of  Him  till  you  made 
me  do  so." 
«  God  did  that  Himself,  Wilfred,  not  I." 
"You  seem   always  to   have  Him   in  your 

thoughts,  Mary." 
"  1  wish  I  had,"  she  exclaimed,  with  such  a 

look,    « Is  it  not  delightful  to  have  one's  heart 

^  heaven,  and  heaven  in  one's  heart  ?" 
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"Did  you  always  fed  thfse  things  as  you  do 
now  ?" 

"  I  never  felt  otherwise ;  though  of  course,  in 
growing  older,  I  feel  aud  learn  continually  more, 
But  my  mother  taught  me  to  think  of  them 
when  I  could  think  at  all,  so  I  cannot  traw 
their  first  begmnings  in  my  heart." 

"  Your  mother !  was  she  not  a  Roman 
Catholic  ?" 

"When  she  married,  yes;  but  when  they 
went  to  Nice,  out  of  love  to  my  father  she 
would  go  with  him  to  church  as  well  as  to  hw 
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arguments  of  others,  they  saw  what  was 
Dot  true  in  their  faith;  and  then  knowing 
nothing  better,  they  learnt  to  disbelieve  every- 
thing. He  used  to  say  that  was  the  meaning 
of  the  parable  about  the  evil  spirit  going  out  of 
a  house  and  leaving  it  empty ;  you  know  which  - 
I  mean." 

"  Yes,  when  more  evil  spirits  came  in,  and  the 
last  state  of  that  man  was  worse  than  the  first." 

"Yes,  for  he  said,  any  faith,  any  belief  in 

Christ,    however    imperfect,   was    better    than 

Hone — a  wholesoraer  state  for  the  mind,   and 

niight  lead  to  the  truth.     It  signified  little,  he 

used   to    say,    by    what    name    men    perished, 

whether  Protestant    or    Roman   Catholic — and 

^  must   do   so,    whose    hearts  were   not  con- 

'^^erted — turned  quite  to  God  ;  so  he  spoke  to 

^  alike  ;  and  God  blessed  him  very  greatly  to 

^^ose  of  both  religions.    He  spoke  so  strongly 

*^^t  so  kindly — all  loved  him." 

'*  And  your  father,  Mary,  does  he  feel  with 
>'ou  ?     Surely  not." 

Her   colour  rose  painfully,  and  she   looked 
^^ay  as  she  said : 

*'l   have   hoped    so.      He   went   in    every- 
^i^ing  with   my    mother;    but   since    then    I 
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can  hardly  say,  though  'still  I  think  be  wishes 
for  the  truth.  And  I  have  prayed  so  much  for 
liim ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  God  should 
not  answer  my  prayers.  He  is  not  all  that  my 
mother  was;  yet  to  him  I  owe  many  good 
thoughts,  and  I  love  to  feel  that  I  do  so.  What 
happiness  it  will  be  when  I  meet  my  sweet 
mother  in  heaven,  and  am  able  to  thank  her  for 
nil  she  has  done  for  me — and  him  too.  Is  it 
not  Newton  who  says :  '  The  Christian  will 
look  back  throughout  eternity  with  interest  and 
delight  on  the  steps  and  means  of  his  conver- 
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Talue  what  I  shall  go  to,  sufficiently  to  make 
me  part  from  what  I  shall  leave,  without  a  pang." 

"  It  is  not  parting,  Wilfred,  it  is  not  parting ; 
it  is  getting  more  in  addition.  Heaven  cannot 
be  as  a  walled  garden,  out  of  which  we  are  not 
to  move.  All  the  universe  will  be  ours  to  range 
in  and  enjoy  ;  and  why  should  we  suppose  that 
earth  alone — our  own  dear,  dear  earth  ! — should 
be  the  only  spot  from  which  we  are  to  be  exiled  ? 
When  the  *  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  the 
evening  praise  God,'  why  should  we  not  be 
there,  even  as  now  our  voices  may  be  allowed 
perhaps  to  join  the  fervent,  loving  song  of  those 
ateady  before  the  throne?  The  church  of 
Christ  is  all  one,  Wilfred,  whether  journeying 
here,  or  at  home  there." 

"  That  is  the  most  cheerful  view,  I  have  ever 
heard  taken  of  it,"  I  said.  "  Generally,  people 
speak  of  death,  as  if  it  were  the  darkest,  dreariest 
thing  in  creation ;  or  at  best,  a  long,  dreamless 
sleep,  before  being  admitted  to  heaven;  and 
that  cold  sleep  sounds  so  chilly." 

**The  body  sleeps,  but  not  we — we  are  with 
^ ;  and  have  celestial  bodies." 

"But  it    says  our  bodies  are  to  be  raised 

^n,  and  we  to  inhabit  them  again." 

^OL.  1.  H 
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"  I  know  it  is  said  so,  and  so  therefore  it 
must  be ;  but  St.  Paul  speaks  of  being  *  un^ 
clothed'  of  our  present  bodies,  and  immediately 
'  clothed  upon '  by  heavenly  ones.  And  Moses 
and  Elias  had  bodies — visible  appearances  of 
some  kind;  or  the  apostles  could  not  have  seen, 
and  recognised  them,  when  with  our  Lord." 

"That  recognising  them,  how  wonderful! 
Men,  whom  they  had  never  seen  !" 

"The  Almighty  Spirit  of  course  told  them 
who  they  were.  And  think  of  us,  Wilfred — you 
and  I,  poor,  frail  things  as  we  seem  in  compari- 
son— think  of  our  seeing,  and  conversing  with 
those  holy  beings.  Oh  !  wh?it  are  we,  gracious, 
gracious  Lord !  that  we  should  be  admitted 
among  such ;  admitted — more  than  all — to  see 
Thee  *  face  to  face !'  Oh,  Wilfred  !  does  not 
the  very  thought  thrill  through  the  heart  and 
soul?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  makes  me  feel — it  seems 
overpowering — so  great,  so  high  !  And  then 
that  we  can  sin  against  God,  and  be  vexed  by 
passing  things !" 

At  that  moment  a  step  approached ;  it  was 
Captain  Normanton ;  and  what  a  comment  on 
what  I  had  just  been  saying,  was  the  revulsion  of 
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&ebng  caused  by  his  presence  !  How,  in  a  mo- 
ment, was  heaven,  with  all  its  heavenly  things, 
expelled  from  my  mind;  and  earth's  poor  troubles, 
ind  vexing  irritations  again  established  there. 
Mary,  too,  seemed  to  participate  somewhat  in 
my  feelings ;  for  she  moved  a  little  from  me, 
md  spoke  to  her  father,  who  was  sitting  near. 

The  moon  had  now  quite  disappeared ;  but 
her  hidden  lamp  still  shed  a  soft  and  misty 
light  around  the  spot  where  she  had  sunk. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  staying  out  so  late, 
Miss  Sydney  ?"  said  Captain  Normanton,  in  a 
Toice  which  showed  he  was  trjing  to  restrain 
some  unpleasant  feeling. 

"It  has  been  so  very  warm,"  she  replied, 
"  that  1  thought  there  was  no  danger ;  but  per- 
haps it  is  getting  rather  late." 

"  But  as  you  are  here,  perhaps  you  will  not 
nund  staying  a  little  longer,  as  I  have  been  de- 
tained from  you  so  long,"  he  said  ;  as  he  saw  her 
draw  her  shawl  around  her,  and  seem  preparing 
to  depart 

"  I — do  not  mind,"  she  answered,  seeming  lo 
hesitate  between  her  fear  of  encouraging,  and 
her  fear  of  offending  him  ;  "  but  it  does  1  think 
get  a  little  cold." 

H  2 
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**WiD  Tou  hare  anoihcr  shawl  ?^  he  sud. 
**  Mr.  St.  Gair  I  am  sure  will  be  good  cnoi]^ 
to  ask  for  one.^ 

"Certainly.  Sir.**  I  replied;  amused  at  his 
authoritaiive  mode  of  gettingr  his  own  way, 
whether  she  wished  it  or  not. 

I  ran  down«  and  sc>on  neappeaned  with  a 
shawL  which  I  was  holding  out  for  her  to  put 
on,  when,  taking  it  firom  me,  he  said,  rather 
quickly : 

^  Thank  vou.     Good  nicht,'' 

I  w^as  ex«>?ssivtiv  annovtixi :  but  I  went  to  take 
leave  ot  Grneral  Sviinow  and  then  wished  Marv 
sood  ni^hi.  She  holvl  out  her  hand  to  me; 
and  even  bv  th^t  tuLt  iiriit^  I  could  see  the 
sweetness  of  her  look,  as  if  sl^  wished  to  make 
up  to  mr  for  any  pain  I  might  have  to  bear  on 
her  account. 

An  impaiienr  gcsturv  from  Capr:un  Norman- 
ton  prevented  my  lingvrin^r  as  I  would  tain  have 
done ;  and  fiili  of   wrath,  vet  with   the    blest 

« 

consciousnesjs  of  Ivinir  bdovevl,  I   withdn*w   to 
my  hammock ;  and  had  not  bcx^n  there  lonir,  ere 

to    mv  malicious  satisfaction   I    he'anl    Man  V 

■  • 

light  footstep  enter  her  cabin. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Sweet  ideals  feed  the  soul,  thoughts  of  loveliness 

delight  it ; 
The  chivalrous   affection   of  uncalculating  youth 

lacketh  not  honourable  wisdom. 
Charge  not  folly   on  innsibles  that  render   thee 

happier  and  purer ; 
The  fair  frail  visions  of  romance  have  a  use  beyond 

the  maxims  of  the  real. 

PROVBRBIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Human  love  can  do    no    more    than  this  :  sacrifice 
*fl  for  what  it  loves,  and  leave  the  issues  to  a  higher 

power. — BLLEN    PICKERING. 

Oh  I  who  hath  loved,  nor  known 
Affection's  power  exalt  the  bosom  all  its  own. 

MRS.   HEMAXS. 

Sorry  as  I  was  for  Captain  Normanton,  a 
new  source  of  anxiety  soon  arose,  infinitely  more 
P^ul  to  me.     Bruce  had  been,  as  I  have  said, 
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most  kind  in  procuring  for  mc  opportunities  cyf 
being  with  Mary  ;  and  at  first  he  would  often  be 
with  us,  when  we  went  about  the  ship ;  and  his 
spirits  being  as  high  as  mine,  we  were  certainly 
a  most  joyous  party.  But  after  a  time,  though 
p\-('r  faithful  in  summoning  me,  he  would  always 
make  some  excuse  for  absenting  liimseJf.  Self* 
islily  full  of  my  own  happiness,  I  had  not 
noticed  this,  till  Mary  said  to  me  one  day ; 

"  Why  does  not  Mr.  Bruce  ever  come  with 
us  now  ?  I  miss  his  joyful  laugh,  and  like  him 
so  much  better  than  anv  of  the  others." 
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and  in  a  momeot  had  dived  down  into  the  lower 
regions. 

I  found  Bruce  alone  in  the  berth,  sitting  with 
his  elbows  on  his  knee^,  and  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands. 

"  Bruce,"  I  cried,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Why  don't  you  come  up  to  us  ?" 

He  had  looked  up  sideways  on  hearing  my 
step;  but  then  relapsed  into  his  former  attitude. 
He  made  no  answer. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  up  ?"  I  repeated. 

Still  no  answer. 

"Bruce,"  I  said  in  astonishment,  "what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?"  And  I  went  up  and  laid 
my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Go  away,  can't  you,"  he  said,  shaking  my 
hand  off,  yet  without  raising  his  head. 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  I  replied  ;  **  but  I  don't  choose 
^  till  you  come  with  me." 

"Then  you  may  stay,"  he  growled ;  "  for  I  am 
not  coming." 

"  But  we  want  you." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !" 

"  We  do,  I  tell  you.  Miss  Sydney  sent  me 
to  say  she  wanted  you." 

"Did  she?"     And  he  raised  his  head  sud- 
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dt*nly ;  then  dropping  it  again,  munnurctl :  "  No, 
sh<;  didn't." 

"  Slid  did.  I  tell  you  I" 

•'  She  didn't,  I  tell  you  1" 

"  1  It'll  you,  she  did  1  Come  don't  be  obsti- 
nate, and  so  very  lazy  ;  get  up,  and  comi\  She 
wants  to  hear  your  juyous  laugh  again,  she 
says." 

"  I  dare  say  she  does,"  he  replied,  with  a 
little  taunt  in  his  tone;  "but  I'm  not  going 
to  laugh  for  hers  or  anybody's  amusement.  So 
you  may  say  1  shan't  corae,  or  can't  come ;  I 
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my  mind,  I  cannot  describe.  If  there  was  a 
being  in  the  world  I  loved,  next  to  Mary,  it 
was  Bruce;  if  there  was  one,  in  the  way  of 
whose  happiness  I  would  not  for  worlds  have 
stood,  it  was  he.  Yet  here,  all  of  a  sudden, 
I  found  myself,  as  I  thought,  between  him 
and  his  best  wishes — him  and  his  love!  I 
stood  looking  at  him  in  consternation  for  a 
minute ;  then,  incapable  of  saying  another  word, 
I  left  the  berth. 

I  felt  my  mind  in  such  disorder  that  I  could 
not  immediately  return  on  deck;  and  while  I 
was  lingering  below,  I  heard  Mary's  voice  in 
conversation  with  the  Captain,  so  knew  it  was 
in  vain  for  me  to  go  up  then ;  and  for  once 
in  my  life  I  was  glad  of  an  excuse  for  not 
joining  her. 

I  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  companion  and 
tried  to  arrange  my  thoughts.  I  was  always 
rather  given  to  day-dreams  ;  things  which,  if 
often  of  dangerous  tendency,  are  not  always 
^thout  their  use ; — at  least  I  have  found  it  so. 
In  my  reveries  I  had  often  liked  to  fancy  myself 
in  such  and  such  situations,  and  to  think  what 
vould  be  my  feelings,  and  course  of  action  under 
them.    Amongst  other  things  I  had  tried  to 
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fancj-  what  I  should  do,  if  ever  I  found  Mair 
likmg  any  one  better  than  me ;  or  if  I  saw 
any  one  liking  her,  whom  I  thought  more 
worthy  of  her ;  and  in  both  cases  I  liad 
imagined  myself  acting  the  most  magnanimous 
part,  and  sacrificing  my  own  happiness  to  ■ 
promote  theirs. 

And  now  1  really  found  myself  in  sudi 
ccise.  I  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  thit 
Bruce  had  fallen  in  love  with  her;  and  no 
presumption  of  self-complacency,  could  make 
me  but    acknowledge    that   he  was   infinitely 
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bad)  where  I  had  left  Bruce ;  determined  to 
ascertun  wheth^  my  suspicions  were,  or  were 
not,  correct ;  and  if  they  were,  instantly  to  inform 
Miry,  and  give  her  her  perfect  freedom. 

Had  I  allowed  myself  a  moment's  pause,  I 
do  Dot  think  I  could  have  done  it ;  and  perhaps 
therp  was  after  all,  more  of  chivalry,  than  of 
fioond  sense  in  it  altogether.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  in  I  went,  and  found  Bruce  sitting 
oacdy  as  I  had  left  him. 

"Brace,"  I  said,  almost  before  I  had  shut 
the  door,  ''  will  you  treat  me  as  a  friend,  and 
i08wer  me  one  question  ?" 

"That  is  as  it  may  be,"  he  replied,  raising 
his  head,  and  stretching  himself  with  a  rather 
affected  vehemence,  as  if  he  wished  to  deceive 
me  into  the  belief  that  he  had  merely  been 
idle,  or  sleepy;  '*a  question  is  an  easy  thing 
fcH*  such  a  Uvdy  fellow  as  you  to  ask,  but  an 
answer  is  not  always  so  easy  for  an  idle  dog 
like  me  to  give." 

"Don't  joke,  Bruce!"  I  cried,  "for  I  really 
want  to  talk  to  you.  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
happy.  We've  always  been  friends — more  so 
than  any  in  the  ship — and  I  can't  be  happy, 
while  I  see  you  are  not  so." 
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"Wliy  should  you  suppose  I  am  not  so 
he  replied ;  gettiDg  up,  and  brushing  some  pie 
of  imaginary  dust  from  his  trowstrs. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  I  said ;  "  and  1  fear  greai 
that  I  am  the  cause." 

"  You  ?"  he  said,  stopping  short  in  i 
operations  for  a  moment;  and  then  resumi 
them  with  redoubled  energy, 

"Yes,  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  I  who  cai 
your  unhappiness ;  and  the  thought  of  tl 
makes  me  miserable.  Now  do  sit  down,  a 
let  me  speak  to  you  quietly  while  I  can." 
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and  who  might  like  her — not  better — ^but  as 
well  as  I  do;  and  I  only  \rish  to  say,"  and 
I  hurried  on  as  if  I  feared  dying  before  I  could 
get  it  out,  "  that  if  that  ever  were  so,  I  should 
not  wish  to  stand  in  their  way — I  should  wish 
hff  to  be  happy  in  her  own  way." 

"And  why  do  you  wish  to  tell  me  this,  in 
particular?"  said  Bruce,  without  altering  his 
attitude,  though  his  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke. 
"Because  you  are  the  only  person  in  the 
world  that  I  know  of,  who,  if  he  did  love  her, 
could  love  her,  I  think  as  well  as  I  do ;  and  de- 
serve her  better ;  and  because  I  think  you  do 
love  her."  And  I  felt  as  if  I  must  have  dropped 
dead  when  I  ceased  speaking. 

"  I  once  read  of  a  man,"  said  Bruce,  still 
leaning  down,  "  in  some  review  it  was — whose 
horrid  hatred  to  another  was  so  great,  that 
though  he  meant  to  kill  him,  he  would  not  do 
80,  till  he  saw  him  in  the  act  of  committing  a 
murder,  which  he  himself  had  worked  him  up 
to ;  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  the  acme  of  his 
enormities  at  the  moment  that  his  atrocious  soul 
was  hurled  into  perdition.  Now,  being  your 
friend,  St.  Clair,  if  I  had  intended  to  m\u-der 
you,  I  would  have  waited  till  you  had  uttered 
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the  words  you  have  just  spoken — the  brightest 
and  bi'st  that  ever  fell  from  mortal  lips  !" 

He  raised  his  head  as  he  spuke,  and  grasped 
my  hand,  while  hb  features  gleamed  with 
high  feeling,  though  they  quivemd  with  cmo* 
tion. 

The  tears  sprung  into  my  eyes  as  I  i 
turned  his  grasp ;  for  I  was  overcome  by  1 
words,  and  the  great  effort  I  had  made ;  thougll 
I  felt  thut  he  estimated  my  action  far  above  ittf 
due  praise,  ' 

"  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  what  I  have 
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Bike  her  as  happy  as  I  should  wish  ?  and  then 
remembered  that,  but  for  me,  she  might  have 
Ifyved,  and  married  you,  who  always  make  every 
one  happy  about  you  ?" 

"  Why — I  don't  know,*'  he  replied ;  "  it  would 
have  been  painful  to  be  sure  ;  but  however  as 
Miss  Sydney  does  love  you,  and  doesn't  love 
me,  she  may  be  happy  with  you,  but  wouldn't 
vith  me ;  so  that  settles  the  matter  as  far 
as  she  is  concerned;  and  for  myself,  why  I 
must  do  the  best  I  can,  since  I  have  chosen 
to  be  such  an  incomparable  idiot  as  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  girl  who  I  knew  was  in  love  with 
another.  I  only  wonder,  that  instead  of  making 
these  romantic  offers,  you  haven't  given  me  my 
choice  of  '  slugs  in  a  sawpit,'  or  *  hatchets  in  a 
cellar ;'  or  snugly  consigned  me,  like  some  poor 
Bosphorian  heroine  to  expiate  my  sins  in  the 
cool  grottos  of  Father  Ocean's  pleasure-garden. 
1, spite  of  right,  and  might — fori  shouldn't  like 
to  come  to  a  tussle  with  you  —  have  often 
longed  to  pitch  you  over  the  chains — that  I  can 
tell  you — when  I  have  seen  you,  where  I  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  been  myself — fool 
I  am !" 
Forgetful  of  the  mortal   agony  his  success 
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wtnild  liave  given  me,  I  again  urged  his  trying 
at  least,  his  chance. 

"  What !  and  throw  you  over  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Nenni  Seigneur,  vous  remercie,  honneur  vaut 
bieu  maiut  amour.  Remember  what  Laodor 
says :  '  He  who  is  inspired  by  love  in  a  great 
degree,  is  inspired  by  lionour  in  a  greater ;'  uod 
I  trust  it  will  ever  he  so  witli  me." 

"  But  for  her  sake  !"  I  madly  continued,  "  give     | 
her  the  option  !  let  Aer  judge !  I  told  you  at  first 
that   I  shouldn't  have  liked  you  to  have  tiad 
my  chance,   for  I  knew   that  I  should  have  had      . 
Tinnc     aftpTwnrfin    mvcplf-     nnH     pvpn    nnv}    oka    ^ 
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shook  off  his  hands,  and  turned  away  in  great 
agitation ;  striving  to  quell  the  storm  of  feeling 
which  rose  within  me,  as  for  the  first  time  I 
reafly  felt  what  the  subject  of  our  controversy 
was. 

"It  is  dreadful!"  I  heard  him  murmur,  as 
again  he  sat  down,  and  resumed  the  attitude 
of  despondency  which  seemed  almost  to  have 
become  habitual  to  him. 

"Yes!  dreadful  to  one  of  us  it  must  be," 
I  continued.  "  The  question  therefore  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  what  will  be  most  for  her  happi- 
ness ;  for  if  you  love — as  I  believe  you,  Bruce, 
are  capable  of  doing — you  must  know  that  true 
love  seeks  the  happiness  of  its  object,  and  not 
its  own  selfish  pleasure." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it,"  he  replied,  hurriedly  ; 
"but  self  wiU— will  feel." 

"It  will,  God  knows  how  much  !  But 
ought  we  not  to  give  her  the  option  ?" 

''  Certainly  not,"  he  replied  again  quickly  ; 
"  for  even  granting — which  I  do  not  grant — 
that  I  were  likely  to  make  her  happier  than  you, 
still  she  is  pledged  to  you ;  and  if  she  is  the 
being  whose  idea  I  love,   she  would  never  be 

VOL.    I.  I 
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luippy  undcir  a  consciousness  of  haxHng  acted  2 
by  you,  or  any  one.  No,  St,  Clair,  leave  lu 
\\ith  the  best  happiness — a  cleiir  tiinie,  aiid  pui 
conscience,  and  let  me  take  my  chance.  I  hav 
been  a  fool — I  have  I'aUen  into  the  snare  will 
my  eyes  open  ;  and  1  deserve  to  suffer  for  m 
piiins.  And  as  for  you  —if  I  do  soraetimea— 
ant)  I  do — ^long  to  pitch  you,  as  I  said,  ovc 
the  chains — yet  you  are  the  dearest  fiimd 
have  on  earth  ;  and  not  the  less  so,  for  knowii^ 
that — of  friends — I  hold  first  place  with  yoiL" 
"  You  are  a.  generous  fellow  to  speak  so  to  : 

rival  "  I  fiBir) 
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"  No,  when  I  went  out  just  now,  I  heard  our 
Captain  talking  to  her,  so  you  know  it  would  be 
useless  my  going." 

"  You  haven't  offered  to  give  her  up  to  him, 
have  you,  on  the  score  of  his  happiness-giving 
propensities  ?"  he  said ;  as  one  of  his  old,  half 
contemptuous,  half  plaj^  smiles,  crossed  fgr  a 
moment  his  expressive  face.  "  But  Fm  really 
heartfly  sorr\%"  he  added,  "  for  having  wasted 
aD  your  time  by  my  stupid  folly."  And  he 
sighed  deepk. 

"  Anything  but  wasted,"  I  replied  ;  "  for  no 
time  so  well  spent  as  that  which  shows  us  the 
deep  riches  of  a  noble  heart ;  and  turns  a  liking, 
into  a  friendship  for  life." 

"  If  you've  found  silver,  I'm  sure  I've  found 
gold,"   he  replied ;  "  so  if  you  are   satisfied,  I 


am." 


How  drossy  was  the  "  gold  "  he  thought  he 
had  found,  God,  and  my  own  heart,  only  knew. 


I  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  pause  of  RDxious  (tax,  awutiDg  soon 
The  dimly 'yifiioned  object  of  its  dread; 
While  the  hushed  hoaom  fears  to  pant  or  sob. 
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asking  him  some  simple  question.  He  became 
pale,  then  crimson ;  and  stammered  out  some- 
thing of  an  answer;  while  I  turned  away, 
thinking  that  the  consciousness  that  I  was  wit- 
ness to  his  confusion,  was  partly  the  cause  of  it, 
or  at  least  increased  it.  In  doing  so,  I  caught 
the  expression  of  Mary's  countenance.  She 
seemed  wonderstruck  as  she  looked  at  him; 
then  a  deep  suffusion  covered  her  whole  face, 
and  her  manner  too  became  agitated. 

What  a  moment  that  was  for  me !     Millions 

of  agonies  crushed  into  one  point !    I  felt  dizzy, 

and  leaving  her  side,  went  and  leant  against  one 

of  the  masts.     I  could  not  look  at  either  of 

them;  yet  could  not  let  them  out  of  my  sight. 

That  Mary   had   read  Bruce's  feelings  I  felt 

sure;  and  what  might  not  be  the  effect  upon 

her?     I  felt  suffocating,  I  could  not  breathe. 

Hitherto  I  had  had  no  rival  but  Captain  Nor- 

manton;  and  I  knew  from  the  first  that  she 

disliked  him ;  but  now,  here  was  one  so  made 

to  please,  so  winning,  so  fiill  of  feeling,  so  good ! 

—would  she  not  regret  that  she  had  so  easily 

given  way   to   my   wishes  ?   that  she   had  so 

hastily  pledged  herself  to  me,  when  she  saw 
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that  lie  loved  her  ?  Might  she  not  even  now 
invuluntarily  be  led  to  love  him,  and  find  too* 
late,  that  her  feeling  for  me  was  but  a  dehraoQ 
— a  dream,  whicli  could  satisfy  lier  Rwakcned) 
heart  no  longer  ?  Ah  !  tlie  sharp  agony  of  tl 
thought ! 

But  what  if  it  should  be  so  ?  Was  not  thai 
the  very  thing  I  had  contemplated  in  idea  bul 
the  day  before?  Was  not  the  likeJibootl 
her  ])referring  him,  the  very  thing  whicli  haA, 
weighed  on  my  conscience  with  such  over- 
powering  force,  and   caused    me  to  speak    ta 
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strong,  if  you  could  have  kept  them  from  her 
knowledge." 

"  But  do  you  really  thmk  she  observed  any- 
thing?" he  asked,  with  some  confusion. 

"  I'm  sure  she  observed  something,"  I  re- 
plied ;  ''  and  as  she  couldn't  have  suspected  you 
of  having  suddenly  committed  murder,  or  of 
havrng  abstracted  a  plank  in  order  to  sink  us 
aD,  she  must,  I  imagine,  have  given  the  other 
more  probable  solution  of  your  agitation." 

"  I  am  such  a  fool !"  he  exclaimed ;    "  such 
an  insufferable,  immitigable  fool !  Why  couldn't 
I  have  kept  out  of  her  way  ?     How  shall  I  ever 
command  a  ship  if  I  am  to  let  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  rise  in  mutiny  against  me  in  this  way  ?    I 
would,  as  some  one  said,  'have  paid  a  handsome 
difference  to  have  exchanged  with  the  man  in 
the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta ' — I  would   have 
given  all  my  year's  pay — and  yours  too  if  that 
hadn't  been  enough — to  have  been  buried  alive, 
with  the  old  Begum  of  something  or  other,  eat- 
ing her  dinner  at  the  top  of  me  to  keep  me 
down,  rather  than  have  stood  upon  that  deck, 
the  hving  idiot  that  I  was  !" 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  I  swd,  "  there  was  no 
one  to  observe  you,  but  her  and  me ;  for  the  old 
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General  sees  nothing.  I  knew  it  before,  aiwl  for 
her,  I  don't  think  you  nefd  fear  death  from  her 
hands." 

He  was  silent  a  minute ;  then  turning  his 
biick  to  me,  he  said,  in  a  nervous  voice : 

"  If  ever  she  mentions  the  subject,  do  you 
mind  telling  me  what  she  says?" 

"  That  depends,"  I  replied ;  "  if  I  ieol  that  I 
can,  and  ought,  I  certainly  wiH — even — should 
it  be  more  encouraging  than  I  might  like." 

"  You're  a  good  fellow  !"  he  said,  still  with- 
out looking  towards  me ;  "  but  there's  no  fear 
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and  I  had  entered  the  lists  together,  and  I  had 
won  the  prize  from  you.  She  was  vowed  mine, 
before  she  ever  saw  you.  Don't,  my  dear  fel- 
low!" I  continued,  "don't  let  hard  thoughts 
spring  up  in  your  mind  towards  me,  or  her ;  it 
would  be  a  great  misery  to  all  if  you  did." 

"  No,  no,  St,  Clair,"  he  said,  as  turning 
round  he  grasped  my  hand  ;  "  Til  not  do  that ; 
I  owe  you  both  too  much ;  far  too  much  !" 
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CHAPTER  X, 
We  love  Thee,  Lord,  because  when  we  had  erred  org 

Thou  didst  recftU  our  mmd'ring  gouIb  into  the  heafen- 

ward  way. 
When  helpless,  bopeleas,  we  were  lost  in  sin,  end  aor* 

row'fi  night. 
Thou  didst  beam  forth  a  guiding  ray  of  thy  benignant 
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attachment  should  soon  be  mentioned  between 
Mary  and  me ;  though  how  it  occurred  I  can 
scarcely  remember. 

"  1  am  very  grieved  about  it,"  she  said  one 
day.  "  Oh,  that  my  father  would  but  let  me 
teO  that  I  am  engaged  to  you !  1 1  would  be 
so  much,  much  better.  Then  this  would  never 
have  been." 

"  Bruce  knew  that  we  were  engaged,"  I  said . 
And  I  told  her  how  that  bad  happened ;  adding  : 
"Had  he  not  known  it,  why  should  he  have 
kept  out  of  your  way  ?" 

"But  knowing  it,  how  could  he  let  him- 
self—" 

"  How  indeed !  unless  he  could  not  help 
it;"  and  I  smiled,  as,  looking  at  her,  I  felt  how 
natural  it  was. 

"I  have  felt  much  about  Captain  Nor- 
roanton,"    she  said;    "but   this   is   far   sadder 

to  me ;  for  he  should  be  loved  so  much  !" 
"  You  think  so,  Mary  ?"  I  said ;  a  blackness 

gathering  at  my  heart.     "  Tell  me  then,  if  you 

W  not  been  engaged  to  me,  could  you  hove 

Wed  him  ?" 
"If  I  had  not  loved  you,"  she  replied,  lifting 

^  dark   expressive  eyes   to  mine,  with  calm 
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confidence  and  affection,  "I  could  have  loved 
him,  I  think,  very  much ;  but  that  makes  all 
the  difference." 

''  But  if  you  saw  much  of  him,  and  alwaj's 
found  him  what  you  now  think  him,  do  you 
feel  as  if  you  could  love  him — ^better  than 
me?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  could,"  she  answered ;  adding 

with  a  smile :  "  and  I  don't  mean  to  trv.     But 

ft 

I  see  fully,  and  feel  deeply,  your  motive  in 
asking  me ;  and  I  shall  never  forget,  Wilfred, 
that  you  were  willing  to  sacrifice  yourself  for 
me.  1  know  it  is  not  want  of  love,  but  great 
love,  which  makes  you  willing  to  give  up  all  your 
happiness  for  mine." 

**It  is,"  I  replied;  "and  I  thank  God  from 
the  bottom  of  mv  heart  that  I  can  now  love 
you,  and  see  you  love  me,  in  peace.  For  Bruce, 
however,  I  feel  verv  much :  and  wish  heartily 
we  were  on  shore  that  he  might  leave  a  place  so 
trying  to  him." 

"  If  you  feel  for  him — as  I  know  you  do — 
and  wish  to  do  him  good,  you  have  much  in 
your  power  tliat  you  might  do." 

"  What  ?" 

"  I  have  often  grieved  in  thinking  of  him, 
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that  so  little  of  godly  feeling  seemed  mixed 
with  his  many  delightful  qualities ;  and  if  you 
could  but  lead  his  mind  to  the  knowledge,  and 
love  of  Him,  *  whom  to  know  is  life,  and  to  love 
is  bliss/  you  would  be  making  up  to  him  a 
million-fold,  for  any  passing  sorrow  of  this 
passing  life,  which  we  might  have  given  him. 
Do  try,  dear  Wilfred!  Lead  him  to  see  the 
lost  state  of  his  soul,  and — " 

"Lost  state  of  his  soul!"  I  exclaimed,  in- 
dignantly; ''what  can  make  you  use  such  an 
expression  with  regard  to  him?  Of  all  crea- 
tures in  existence,  next  to  yourself,  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  most  certain  of  heaven.  Who  is 
there  like  him?  So  generous,  so  frank,  so 
warm-hearted  !  If  he  is  lost,  who  can  deserve 
to  be  saved  ?" 

"None  certainly,"  she  replied;  "for  does 
not  '  being  saved/  infer  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  saved  from  ?  namely :  the 
punishment  due  to  our  sins?  We  cannot 
then  deserve  punishment,  and  yet  deserve  to 
be  saved  from  it  1" 

"  No,  certainly,"  1  replied ;  "  I  did  not  think 
of  that ;  for  one  so  often  hears  the  expressions 
of  '  deserving    heaven,'    and    *  meriting    salva- 
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tion,'     Ihat    the 
— which  it  is— 

idea  of  its    being   impossible 
-never   struck  me.      But  still, 

how    can   you 

call    Bruce    'lost?" 

Are   not 

his  good  quaHtJ 
of  God  ?" 

les  a  proof  that  be 

is  a  chUd 

"  Not  quite,"    she   replied   gently.     "  Some 
author  says,  'A  man  may  obfy  every  law  of    , 
God,  ^\^thout   nevertheless    obeying    God;    for    , 

Hi'  has  told  us   to   do  all    things 

from    toni 

to  Him.'     And 

do  you  think  that 

it  is  lore 

to  God,  which 

makes  Mr.  Bruce's 

fcdinga  so 

generous,    and   good?    or   is  not    i 
his  natural  disDosition  is  deliehtfiil  ?" 

nerely  that 
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''fiecaiise,  as  he  says,  *  there  is  nothing  of 
God  in  them/  That  is  the  essence  of  sin.  If 
JOQ  were  the  most  devoted  of  sons,  giving  up 
ererythiDg  for  your  mother,  seeking  your  plea- 
sure only  in  hers,  yet  thought  not  of  God, — does 
that  not  prove  that  you  would  do  for  the  object 
of  an  earthly  affection,  what  you  would  not  do 
for  God  ?  And  is  not  that  sin  ? — though  being 
beautiful  outwardly,  it  may  be  called — as  Augus- 
tin  called  it  first,  and  afterwards  Chalmers 
—* splendid  sin'?  Oh,  dear  Wilfred!  it  is 
the  heart's  love  to  God,  which  alone  proves  us  to 
be  His  children;  nothing  else;  and  that  is  a 
feeling  that  brings  all  joy." 

"  Well  then,  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  Bruce  ? 
fw  truth  to  say,  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  love 
to  God,  such  as  you  describe.  I  have  often 
heard  him  say  light  things  on  the  subject ;  and 
indeed  so  have  we  all ;  for  you  have  no  notion 
what  a  set  of  beings  we  are  in  general  when 
together." 

"Have  you  ever  spoken  lightly  of  those 
things?" 

"  I  have,  Mary ;  but  never  can  again,  for  I 
never  again  can  fed  lightly ;  and  it  is  from  that, 
that  all  the  evil  comes." 

VOL.   I.  K 
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"  I  did  not  think  you  could  ever  have  done 
so,"  she  murmiired  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  wish  from  my  soul  I  never  had ;  but 
as  I  told  you,  you  reaDy  have  no  idea  of 
what  creatures  like  us  are,  in  geniJTil.  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  it  now;  though  I  wiB 
say  for  Bruce  and  mysdf,  we  are  not  like 
many  of  them ;  only  so  very  careless  and  I 
thoughtless !  But  the  worse  I  have  beeo,  ' 
Marj%  the  more  ought  you  to  rejoice  in 
having  done  me  good, — for  you  have  duoe 
me   much  good,  and  will,   I  trust,  do    me  ft    \ 
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**!  see  you  think  very  ill  of  us,"  I  said  after 
a  time. 

"  Not  of  you,  Wilfred ; — ^for  surely  you  pray, 
and  read  the  word  of  God." 

I  was  silent  now  in  my  turn ;  for  conscience 
told  me,  that  I  had  been  as  neglectful  as  Bruce 
io  these  matters.  I  saw  the  grief  that  shaded 
her  eyes;  and  it  fell  like  lead  upon  my  heart. 
Never  had  a  real  sense  of  sin  struck  my  soul 
tOl  that  moment;  and  the  effect  which  the 
knowledge  of  it  produced  on  the  pure  being 
before  me,  made  me  feel  in  some  degree  what 
1  must  appear  before  the  All-pure  himself. 

"Wilfred,"  she  said,  after  a  little  while; 
"  it  was  sinful  and  careless  in  me,  not  to  have 
found  out  what  your  feelings  were,  before  I 
promised  to  be  your  wife;  but  I  did  not 
think  vou  were  one  who  could  ever  have 
forgotten  to  ask  the  protection  of  Him,  who 
alone  can  protect, — or  have  neglected  to  use 
the  ntiighty  privilege  of  seeking  peace  and 
joy  from  the  blessed  word  of  God.  What 
would  you  think,  if  you  had  written  me  a 
letter  full  of  kindness,  and  unbounded  love; 
relating   sufferings   you  had   endured   for  me, 
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—  benefits  you  had  procured  mc ;  asking 
me  too  to  do  such  and  such  things  for  my 
own  happiness,  and  your  love's  sake — and  I 
refused,  or  neglected  to  read  your  letter, 
throwing  it  aside  with  other  forgotten  things? 
Would  you  think  highly  of  my  love — ■my 
devotion  to  you  ?  surely  not !  And  is  not 
the  Bible,  a  letter,  written  to  eacU  of  us,  bjf 
our  heavenly  Father's  hand  ?  telling  us  thaX 
He  '  wills  not  that  any  should  perish ;'  and 
that  '  He  so  loved  us  as  to  send  His  son 
to  die  for  us,'    and  speaking  so  many,  many 
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ftfly  the  privOege  of  having  God  to  go  to 
8S  a  frieod  at  all  times.  I  luive  found  it,  and 
wooder  I  have  not  sought  it  oftener.  His 
word  too  I  win  read.  But  tell  me  where 
to  hegm^  for  I  am  so  ignorant !" 

"Read  then,  dear  Wilfred,  will  you?  to- 
night, the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John.  I 
think  always  that  if  any  one  begins  there, 
they  cannot  stop,  or  fail  to  wish  for  more. 
The  very  first  words  are  so  cheering,  so 
attocting.  *Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.' " 

"Cheering  indeed!  But  why  did  our  Lord 
make  that  distinction:  *Ye  believe  in  God, 
bdieve  also  in  me  ?'     He  was  God." 

"  I  think  His  meaning  must  have  been,  that 
the  belief  in  God — God  the  Creator — the 
Judge— could  bring  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
condemnation  to  the  sinful  soul.  But  Christ 
having  reconciled  God's  justice  to  us,  by 
suffering  in  our  stead,  we  need  not  *be 
troubled,'  for  there  is  henceforth  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Him;  Christ  Jesus, 
havmg  as  St.  Paul  says,  'thrown  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition,  making  of  two,  one.' 
Does  not  that  seem  likely  to  be  His  meaning  ?" 
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"  Yes,  I  think  bo.  But  will  you  tell  me, 
Mary--— though  do  not  despise  me,  for  being 
so  very  untaught  in  these  tilings — how  it  was, 
that  Christ  reconciled  us  to  God  ?" 

"  Dear  Wilfred,  you  must  know  that  Christ 
dietl  for  us," 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  in  words,  but  still  some- 
how,  it  brings  with  it  no  definite  idea  to  mjr 
mind.  And  when  one  thinks  about  it,  the 
more  He  tells  us  our  duty,  and  what  we 
ought  to  do,  the  grea,ter  is  our  sin  in  not 
doinff  it !" 
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'Yes,  they  are  all  saved^  but  they 
not  an  cwie  to  salvation^  because 
they  do  not  think  about  it,  or  care  about 
it  The  pardon  is  signed,  and  sealed 
ibr  all;  but  many  are  not  the  better  for 
it,  because  they  will  not  go  and  ask  for 
it  If  a  kingdom  had  revolted,  and  a  free 
pardon  was  proclaimed  for  all  who  came  and 
sought  it,  would  you  not  say  there  was  pardon, 
or  salvation  for  all  ?  But  if  some  from  thought- 
lessness, and  others  from  an  unsubdued  will, 
would  not  seek  that  pardon,  then  they  would 
not  benefit  by  it,  though  it  lay  there  waiting 
fw  them;  and  on  them  therefore  the  con- 
demnation of  the  law  they  had  broken,  would 
justly  fall  Have  I  made  my  meaning  clear? 
for  I  am  but  a  poor  explainer." 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  much  struck  by  what 
she  had  said.  "But  yet  it  seems  such  pre- 
sumption !  I  should  never  dare  to  think  I  was 
pardoned — such  a  sinner  as  I  am !" 

"If  you  asked  it  for  any  merits  of  your  own, 
it  would  be  presumption ;  but  yoiu*  claim  is  the 
merit  of  another." 

"Yes,   dear  Mary,  I   understand  that;  but 
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what  right  have  I  to  go  and  ask  for  if, 
though  it  is  for  the  mmt  of  another  ?" 

"  The   right   of  having  recuived  a   pi 
invitation  to  accept  it  as  a  gift. 

"  '  Just  Bs  I  am,  without  one  plea, 

Save  tbat  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me. 
And  that  Thou  bid'at  me  come  to  ITice, 
O,  Lamb  of  God !  I  come.' 

Those  are  solemn  things,"    she   added ,  ' 
full  of  eternal  joy  to  the  pardoned  heart." 
"  But  if  I  sinned  after  being  pardoned, 
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bowed  His  head  upon  the  cross  and  said :  '  It  is 

finished/  " 
"Oh  Mary!  can  that  be?     Why  then  we 

wight  do  aD  that  we  liked.'' 

"What  would  you  like  to  do  towards  me 
whom  you  love,  Wilfred  ?" 

"  You  ?  Please  you  of  course,  in  everything, 
if  I  could." 

"  And  those  who  love  God,  like  to  please  Him 
in  everything.  When  they  do  not,  it  is  sorrow 
to  them ;  and  the  more  they  feel  the  certainty 
of  forgiveness,  the  more  sorrow  do  they  feel  for 
offending  Him  who  has  forgiven  them.  If  they 
kept  from  evil,  for  fear  of  condemnation,  they 
would  be  working  for  themselves — an  aim,  as 
has  been  said :  '  selfish  and  idolatrous ;'  but 
when  they  know  that  all  their  punishment  has 
been  borne  for  them,  that  their  own  concerns 
are  all  safe  for  ever, — then  they  love  to  please 
Him  who  has  done  such  things  for  them.  '  The 
b»e  of  Christ  constraineth  us,'  St.  Paul  says, 
*not  to  live  unto  ourselves,  but  unto  Him  who 
gave  Himself  for  us ;'  and  that  love,  God  puts 
into  the  hearts  of  all  His  children.  In  fact  He 
puts  Himself  there,  making  us  *  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.' " 
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**  How  wonderful  these  things  seem  1** 
''How  wonderful  they   are  I  but  not  mon 
wonderful,   than  that  men  should  haye  such 
happiness  offered  them,  and  reject  it" 
**  They  do  not  know  it  to  be  hafqnness." 
"No;  like  the  men  in  Noah's  time,  ^Thtff 
knew  not,  till  the  flood  came,  and  carried  them 
all  away ;'  yet  they  had  been  told  of  it,  for  s 
hundred  and  twenty  years.      Oh!    Wilfred! 
Christ  is  the  only  ark  of  safety.    We  seek  ftr 
peace — ^we  seek  for  happiness — vainly — till  we 
find   Him.     'Those   who   find  Him  seek   no 
further/  "* 

"  I  win  seek  Him,  Mary,  and  will  begin  read* 
ing  to-night  where  you  told  me ;  and  if  I  can,  I 
will  ask  Bruce  to  do  so  too." 

*  Dunnallan. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

That  field  of  Promise !  how  it  flings  abroad 
Its  odour  o'er  the  Christian's  thorny  road ! 

COWFEB. 

The  pious  are  slower  to  help  right,  than  the  profane  to 
hinder  it. 

PROVERBIAL    PHILOSOPHT. 

The  Lord  uphold  and  strengthen  ye  for  your  work  ; 
the  Lord  guide  ye  with  the  uplifting  of  His  countenance, 
tnd  give  ye  to  walk  firm  in  the  midst  of  tribulation,  and 
not  to  falter,  or  be  weary  in  the  way. — merkland. 

Among  all  the  instruments  to  our  delight,  there  is  not 
one  80  potent,  during  its  fugitive  controul,  or  so  mys- 
terious as  music. — colloquies,  &c.  by  landor. 

On  leaving  Mary  I  went  below;  and  after 
having  seen  to  a  few  things,  I  took  up  my  Bible, 
(for  though  I  had  never  read  it,  I  possessed  one, 
"^the  gift  of  my  mother),  and  looked  for  the 
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chapter  she  bad  named  to  me.  I  expected  some 
jeering  from  my  messmates,  shoxJd  thpy  observe 
my  new  occupation,  but  was  determined  tbst 
that  should  not  prevent  my  doing  what  I  now 
felt  was  a  duty.  The  thought  of  plcaang 
Marj',  and  the  charm  of  reading  words  which 
she  dehghted  in,  formed,  I  was  aware,  a  great 
part  of  the  motive  which  determined  mc  to  pciw 
severe,  but  by  no  means  the  whole.  What  shfl 
had  said,  had  shown  me  the  sin  of  treating  with 
such  contemptuous  negligence,  the  great  'letter' 
of  my  Heavenly  Father ;  and  I  determined  that 
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peace  promised,  were  supremely  calculated  to 
ffldt  the  icy  breast,  and  send  its  gushing  feelings 
Inwards  to  its  God !  I  read  on,  and  on, — I 
could  not  stop. 

I  was  happily  quite  alone  when  I  thus  took 
my  first  draught  of  the  pure  '  waters  of  life ;' 
and  it  was  well  for  me  that  the  words :  *  Be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world,'  were 
still  edioing  through  my  heart,  when  I  heard 
some  of  my  shipmates  come  down.  I  knew 
WW  the  value  of  the  treasure  which  was  opened 
before  me,  and  was  not  in  a  mood  lightly  to 
have  it  snatched  from  me ;  and  I  knew  also, 
on  what  arm  I  must  depend  for  gaining  the 
victory.  I  would  not  hastily  put  by  my  book, 
for  1  dreaded  beginning  by  giving  way  to  my 
own  cowardice. 

I  breathed  a  hasty  prayer,  as  I  heard  the 
rushing  feet  of  several  of  the  youngsters  running 
down  the  ladder,  in  wild  sport  and  spirits.  I 
knew  them  all  well,  some  vicious,  some  weak, 
some  amiable ;  all  with  their  faults,  all  too,  with 
their  better  qualities.  I  could  not  forget — 
merely  because  my  own  mind  was  now  a  little 
changed — the  light  way  in  which  I  too  had 
been  used  to  view  these  things  ;  and  I  could  not 
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therefore  but  feel  for  those  who  were  still 
unknowing  of  the  vein  of  gold  that  had  been 
opened  to  me. 

I  was  not  prepared  before  it  was  needfbl. 
They  all  burst  into  the  berth  like  boys  plaring 
at  '  Hare  and  Hounds,'  when  on  seeing  n^ 
Bible  before  me,  the  foremost  of  them  stopped 
short  with  a  theatrical  start,  and  silencing  tile 
others,  advanced  on  tiptoe,  as  if  about  to  J 
examine  some  venomous  beast.  When  he  cunft 
dose,  he  made  a  sudden  dart  at  the  Bible  ;  but 
I  having  watched  him,  unable  almost  to  prevent 
laughing;  at  bis  absurd  wavs,  saw  what  his  inten- 
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"Holloa!"  he  cried,  "what's  all  this  noise 
about r 

The  prime  mover  stepped  forward  in  the 
ame  theatrical  way  as  before;  and  bowing 
low  to  Bruce,  who  looked  the  picture  of  scorn — 
bf  though  full  of  fun  himself,  he  had  a  hatred 
of  everything  approaching  to  buflFoonery — said, 
in  the  most  affected  of  voices : 

"  It  is  only  the  ebullitions  of  joy  in  youthful 
^ts,  Mr.  Bruce,  at  the  charming  discovery 
tfaat6t)m  amongst  us  wicked  sinners  has  sprung 
up  a  '  Saint  '-^Clair." 

"St.  Clair,  do  you  mean?"  said  Bruce  in 
great  indignation ;  going  up  to  him  as  if 
he  meant   to   knock   him  through  the  ship's 


"My  dear  Bruce,"  I  said,  taking  hold  of 
his  arm,  "  we  have  all  been  playing  the  fool 
together;" — for  I  had  really  laughed  as  much 
as  the  others,  they  were  so  very  absurd — "  and 
I  am  so  hot  that  I  must  get  out  of  this  black 
hole;  so  come  up  on  deck  with  me."  And 
1  dragged  him  off,  still  scowling  defiance  at  the 
others. 
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"  What  was  it  aD  about  ?" 

he  said,  when  we  J 

got  on  deck. 

« 

"  Oh  !  only  they  found  me 

at  the  unwontedl 

occupation     of     reading    the 

Scriptures,"    1^ 

answered  ;     "  and     so    they 

were    inclinec 

xil 

make   merry   a   little   at    my 

expense. 

bS 

there  was  no  good  in  being 

angry  about 

itj 

it  will  all  do  very  well  in  a 

little  whQe  ; 

JM 

1  don't  care  about  it  much." 

1 

"  But  what  on  earth  have  you  taken  to  read 

the    Scriptures    for?"    exclaimed    Bruce 

COD- 

temptuously  ;  forgetting   how 

enraged  he. 

had 

been   with   the   others    but 

minute     before- 
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a  plain  question  ?"  he  said,  in  a  most  irritating 
tone. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "when  he  asks  it  as  he 
ought."  And  I  turned  away,  and  began  talking 
to  some  one  else. 

He  stopped  in  surprise  when  he  saw  I  was 
gone,  and  stood  still  a  moment ;  then  resumed 
his  walk  more  rapidly  than  before;  coming 
so  Dear  me  several  times,  as  to  brush  by  me 
as  he  passed.  I  felt  my  temper  getting  into 
a  fearful  storm;  and  I  think  I  must  have 
knocked  him  down,  if  he  had  done  it  again ; 
but  the  words :  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you,"  rose  to  my  remem- 
brance, and  in  a  moment  stilled  the  tempest 
in  my  breast.  Oh,  how  delightful  it  was  to 
me,  thus  to  have  the  evidence  of  God's  pre- 
sence with  me!  having  begun,  as  I  had,  to 
crave  for  His  love  and  favour. 

Just  then  too  rose  on  my  ear,  that  voice 
which  had  been  the  messenger  of  grace  to 
me;  and  which  then  came  with  an  angel's 
power  to  soothe  and  strengthen.  At  its  sound, 
Bruce  stopped  short  in  his  walk ;  and  when 
he  resumed  it,  it  was  with  a  quieter  step.  He 
took  his  line,  I  evidently  saw,  wider  of  me  this 
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time ;  so  as  he  passed,  my  anger  having 
vanished.  I  fell  into  the  step  with  him,  and 
>i^~a]kcd  up  and  down  together  again,  as  quiedy 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  VNTiat  is  she  skging  ?"  he  asked  at  length, 
in  a  wkv  whc^"  sadness  went  to  mv  heart. 

"  *  Ruth/  *'  I  replied. 

•*  Whi:  &rt^  zht"  words  ?     You  know  them,  I 
surcvtsc  ^" 

1    rtcvira:    rh^c: :    when    coming    to    the 
v»i>5<'0        ■  T^'     -vcrlt^   shall   be   my    people, 

.'   :"     v-a:  Go."   he  interrupted   me; 

N  ^  /^    .:    *-  ::■:   *   rr.iTirig  between   contempt, 

W  i.x         :\j:.    :\:^:  sot  you   reading  your 

V-  '.V.V.  • 

-or    :?:*   w:>h  that  Mar\s    God 

•«, .     ".  r:  :\::\:.   "  ves ;  besides  that 

X'^-:  :v;  -0  road  it." 

'    ''....    :.-.:" "\.'    ho    continued,    all 

.:     \:   '.■::    h:>    voiiv,    "that   the 

?  n  /:v.;.r.  and  the  poor-spirited- 

-\  v,^    ••::    .i.^    ovonthins   that   a 

.-.>  v;;:.   :>  rtv'*>is^n.   do  vou?      / 

,^^  v—A  .\,.     "...suifonible    c;mt,    and 
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I  often  wonder  that  I  did  not  strike  him 
to  the  deck  at  that  moment ;  for  I  felt  suddenly 
on  fire  with  rage ;  my  blood  boiled  in  my  veins 
tiD  I  thought  they  would  have  burst.  Furiously 
tuming  to  him,  I  asked  what  he  meant  by 
speaking  in  that  way. 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  checked 
a  Kttle  by  the  storm  he  had  raised  in  me ; 
but  his  countenance  instantly  resuming  its 
character  of  contempt — his  eye  glowing,  and 
his  nostril  quivering  w^ith  passion  as  he  turned 
his  ashy  face  to  mc,  he  seemed  about  to  launch 
forth  some  new  insult,  when  the  voice  again 
sounded ;  and  the  words  :  *'  Entreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee,"  rose  almost  as  an  embodied  form 
between  us.  The  current  of  my  feelings 
instantly  changed ;  and  had  I  been  alone,  I 
Cf)uld  have  thrown  myself  upon  the  deck,  and 
wept  passionate  tears  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
spirit.  I  put  up  my  hand  vehemently,  to  stop 
Bruce's  speaking,  and  said  : 

"No  more  of  this."  And  turning,  I  went 
bdow. 

When  there,  I  paused  a  moment  to  catch 
Marj'*s  voice  more  distinctly ;  and  again  heard 

L  2 
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her  pronounce    the   words :    "  Thy    God, 
God." 

Oh  1  \vith  what  soothingness  did  they  a 
to  my  heart ! 

"Yes!"  I  thought,  "thy  God  shall  he 
God."  And  I  covered  ray  face  with  my  hai 
to  force  back  the  softened  teai-s  which 
thought  of  Him,  whom  my  fierce  passion  n 
so  much  have  displeased,  caused  to  gush 
frora  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul.  1  dared 
stay  there,  lest  any  one  should  sec  me, 
turned   into   my  berth  ;    and  as  no    one 
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Though  my  soul  was  tranquillized  under  the 
word  of  God,  yet  my  physical  being  was  still 
aD  io  agitation  from  the  violence  of  my  late 
feelings;  and  the  thought  that  it  was  Bruce 
who  had  so  insulted  me — Bruce,  for  whom  I 
had  been  willing  to  do  so  much ! — was  the 
bitterest  that  had  ever  crossed  my  mind.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  could  never  call  him  friend 
again;  for  besides  his  enmity  to  religion,  his 
words  respecting  me  and  Mary,  could  not  be 
forgotten. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


His  beautiful  eyes !  they  ill  'become  the  fiash. 
That  blasts  like  lightoing  in  its  t^eer  descent. 
Tears  might  have  trembled  on  tlieir  long  dark  lai 
A  seraph's  tears ! — 
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bJ  I  not  heard  a  sound  of  other  feet  at  the 
kalf-opened  door,  and  caught  the  words,  spoken 
iialow  whisper  by  one  of  the  younger  lads : 
"No,   don't,    Palgrave,   he   was    so   good- 
loDioured  before." 

"Hang  his  good-humour !"  said  Palgrave. 
Still,  however,  I  did  not  think  of  the  Bible, 
so  much  did  the  painful  thought  of  Bruce 
«»rb  me ;  till  Palgrave  having  re-entered  the 
W,  and  walked  quietly  to  the  table,  suddenly 
^hed  it  up,  and  in  an  instant  tossed  it  up 
to  the  beams.  It  had  not  for  to  go,  and  as  it 
<^edown  again,  catching  it  on  his  foot,  he 
Wed  it  up  again.  In  an  instant  I  had 
itched  him  on  the  deck,  and  his  head  cominji: 

• 

10  contact  with  one  of  our  chests  was  cut  open, 
^  bled  profusely  as  he  lay  on  his  back 
shinned  bv  the  fall.  All  the  others  who  had 
Ittn  staying  behind  the  door,  rushed  in,  and 
Brace,  who  had  just  come  down  stairs,  camci 
^  with  them.     I  was  trying  to  lift  Palgrave 

"What's  this?"  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  flash- 

* 

^  fire.     "  You  have  murdered  him  !" 

"  I  hope  not,"  I   said,  "  for  he  is  in  no  state 
to  die."     I  had  seen  that  he  was  only  stunned, 
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01'  I  could  never  have  answered  with  such  appa- 
rent indifference. 

"  No,  he's  not  dead,"  said  BrucP  ;  as  he  and 
some  of  the  others  helped  to  raise  him  from 
the  deck  ;  "the  better  for  you.  Here,  one  oi^ 
you,  run  for  the  surgeon,  while  I  go  to  th( 
Captain.  Brutality  lilse  this  shall  not  he  suffra^ 
to  pass." 

"  Don't  say  a  word  against  St.  Clair,"  ex^ 
claimed  the  boy,  whose  voice  I  had  recognised 
iit  the  door,  as  expostxilating  with  Palgravt 
"  for  if  he  hadn't  knocked  that  fellow  down, 

Vt\  Khvp  tinno  it  mvaplf  " 
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I  threw  myself  between  them. 

"  Stand  back,"  I  cried  to  Bruce,  "  and  keep 
joar  coward  hands  off  the  boy." 

Brace's  whole  fury  then  turned  on  me, 
against  whom  in  fact  it  was  all  directed ;  for  he 
had  no  personal  spite  against  young  D'Arcy, 
but  had  always  loved  the  boy.  He  threw  the 
duld  from  him  with  a  violence  that  sent  him 
sti^gering  back  against  the  bulkhead,  and  rush- 
ing on  me,  seized  me  with  both  hands  round 
the  throat.  I  should  have  been  dead  in  a 
nuDute,  had  I  not  thrown  my  arms  round  his 
hodv,  and,  with  a  strength  I  can  never  think  of 
^thout  astonishment — for  he  was  as  tall,  and 
much  stouter  than  I — hurled  him  to  the  deck. 

At  that  moment  the  Captain  entered,  having 
keen  informed  of  the  affray;  and  seeing  my 
violence  towards  Bruce,  instantly  ordered  me 

■ 

Bito  arrest.  In  vain  all  voices  were  raised  to 
say  that  the  attack  was  commenced  by  Bruce  ; 
the  Captain  pointed  to  Palgrave,  who  was  still 
hut  partially  recovered  from  his  stupor,  and  to 
^hom  the  siu'geon  was  attending,  and  said : 

"At  any  rate,  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  St. 
Clair  knocked  this  unfortunate  young  man 
down  first." 


So  under  arrest  I  was  put. 

I  was  about  to  s^jeaU  in  my  own  defencej 
but  the  Captain  coldly  said  that  it  was  too  Utt 
then,  and  he  could  hear  nothing  that  night  ofl 
any  side  of  the  question  ;  but  that  he  wh| 
shocked  beyond  measure,  that  such  disgraceful 
outrages  should  take  place  in  bis  ship.  I 

"  Let  me  have  a  report  of  Mr.  Palgmve^ 
case,  Mr.  Curtis,"  he  said  to  the  surgeon,  "  ai 
soon  as  I  leave  General  Sydney's  cabin ;  for  1 
must  let  him  know  what  all  the  noise  has  bee^ 
about,  lest  be  should  have  beea  alarmed."  i 
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some  kind  word     Palgrave  had  been  removed 
to  the  sick-berth. 

When  I  got  to  my  berth,  I  asked  to  be 
aBowed  to  speak  to  D'Arcy,  and  after  some 
bde  time  the  boy  came  to  me. 

"D'Arcy,"  I  said,  "  I'm  sorry  IVe  brought 
Tcra  into  trouble." 
"  Tm  very  glad  if  you  have,"  he  replied. 
-  Why  r 

"  Because  it  makes  me  see  what  a  frightful 
thing  it   is  for  fellows  to  go  on  without  the 
Bible,  or  God,  or  anything.     What  would  my 
poor  father  say,   if   he  knew  I'd  hardly  ever 
opened  a  good  book  since  I  came  on  board  ; 
for  he  bade  me  never  go  to  bed,  let  me  be  as 
tired  as  I  might,  without  reading  a  verse  or 
two,  at  least,  of  the  Bible.    But  I  found  nobody 
(fid  it  here,  so  I  was  ashamed,  and  let  it  drop." 
"  But  don't  do  so  any  more,  my  boy." 
"  No,  I  shall  take  care  of  that,"  he  answered ; 
"this  has  been  a  good  lesson  for  me." 

"  We  must  strengthen  each  other,  D'Arcy," 
I  said,  "  and  never  let  bad  example  get  the 
better  of  us  again  ;  God  help  us !  for  we  need 
it  sorely.  I  hope  Palgrave  is  not  much  hurt. 
I  was  wrong  in   what  I  did,  but  it  was  done 
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^ 

before  I  had  time  to  think  ;  his  doii 

ig  that  pu 

me  in  such  a  rage." 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  whether  you  wtt 

right  or  wrong,"  replied  the  boy  ; 

"  aU  1  « 

say  is,  as  I   siiid   to  Bruce,  if  you 

liadn't  doi) 

it,  I  should — or  hjive  tried — myself, 

He's  04 

much  hurt  though,  I  heard  them 

say ;    ai) 

I  hope  it'll  teach  him  better  manners  aiiotbl 

time." 

II 

"  Now,  D'Arcy,"  I  said,  "  I  want 

you  to  d 

me   a  service.     I    want   you   to   take  this  ll 

General  Sydney's  cabiu  as  soon  as 

the  Captsil 

Ipaves  it.      T  ran't  snal  it.  hut  vnii  woi 

I't  nnmi  it.  1 
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I  iiad  torn  a  slip  of  paper  out  of  my  pocket- 
book,  on  which  I  had  written  these  words  : 

"Forgive  me,  Mary.  I  have  been  very 
noleot ;  but  I  could  not  see  the  word  of  God 
eimtemptuously  treated,  nor  a  child  ill-used, 
ftay  for  me,  and  for  the  little  fellow  who  takes 
this — and  for  Bruce.  Send  me  one  word  in 
inswer." 

"  You'll  ask  if  there's  anything  to  bring  back," 
I  said,  as  I  gave  it  him ;  ''  and  be  quick,  my 
boy." 


When  again  alone,  the  realities  of  my  posi- 
tion for  the  first  time  vividly  flashed  upon  me. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  for  young 
officers  to  be  expelled  the  service,  a  sentence  I 
always  thought — unless  under  most  aggravated 
circumstances — harsh  even  to  cruelty ;  consider- 
ing the  utter  ruin  it  brings  in  general  on  their 
future  prospects ;  and  the  little  pains  that  are 
generally  taken  by  captains  of  ships,  either  by 
precept,  or  example,  to  teach  them  to  control 
their  tempers;  and  if  such  a  sentence  were 
passed  upon  me — and  that  it  might  be,  the 
Captain's  enmity  made  it,  I  thought,  but  too 
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probable — what  would  become  r»f  me  ?  WuuLi 
Mary  marry  me  with  such  a  blot  upon  ml 
name  ?  My  heart  instantly  atisM'cred  "  Y**-f 
But  would  her  father  permit  it  ?     Would  I  ?     ' 

These  were  terrible  thoughts.  My  po0 
mother  too  !  ' 

But  I  did  Captiiia  Normanton  injustio^ 
Though  from  having  been  a  favourite,  secoi^ 
only  to  Bruce,  I  had  evidently  of  late  becoOl 
an  object  of  aversion  to  him,  yet  he  wM  ' 
strictly  honourable  man.  Hard,  and  tyrannic! 
ho  certainly  was,  and  set  upon  having  his  (nfl 
way.  even  in  the  merest  trifle :  but  to  have  doll 
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"What  made  you  give  my  note  to  Miss 
Sydney?    I  had  not  directed  it  to  her." 

"I  didn't  give  it  her,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  gave  it 
to  the  old  General,  and  he  gave  it  her,  and  bid 
ber  answer  it.  But  that  doesn't  signify,"  he 
added  smiling,  "we  all  know  about  that; — 
ikfs  no  secret." 

"  What's  no  secret  ?"  I  asked,  looking  at 
Mary's  note,  though  I  could  not  bear  to  open 
it  in  the  boy's  presence. 

"It's  no  secret  that  you  and  Miss  Sydney  are 
much  of  the  same  mind  on  most  subjects  ; — at 
least  so  they  say,"  he  answered. 

"That's  what  they  say,  is  it?"  I  replied 
lightly.  "  Perhaps  they're  right,  and  perhaps 
they're  wTong.  But  now  I  mustn't  keep  you 
longer,  so  good  night,  my  boy !  You're  the 
kst  fellow  I  know.     God  bless  you." 

We   shook   hands  heartily,  and   he  left  the 

berth.      Then    I    opened    Mary's   letter;     not 

without  heart-sinkings :   for  I  dreaded  lest  her 

mild  and  gentle  nature  should  have  been  deeply 

shocked,  and  hurt  by  my  violence.     How  can  I 

describe   then,  the  delight-— the    surprise  with 

vhich  I  read  these  words : 

"I  may   be   wrong    for   not   blaming   you 


mk  fir  Ar  fi^BT  vga  fane  slu 


WW  bkwd  ««« ! 

Bi^-'BnKe**  MBSBtt"  1  excku 
"  wfcat  OB  she  oioaf'^-Sbe  nmsi  hare  ni< 
liM  CzpCaia's.  Yet  be  was  Dot  likely  Co  m 
'jut  a  rm  ^rvooraUe  icoount  for  me." 

"  Be  it  as  it  might,"  I  thought,  '*  at  least 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

If  rightly  you  love  God, 
You  love  your  brother  too. 

«  «  «  « 

Like  you 
Is  he  act  sailing  on  a  strange  wild  sea  ? 
^  not  the  same  stars  guide  his  wandering  way  ? 
How  can' St  thou  hate  thy  brother  ?     Oh !  forgive, 
If  he  hate  thee ;  is  it  not  excellent 
That  thou  can*st  learn  to  stammer  forth  one  word, 
Such  as  is  used  in  Heaven  ?   in  earthly  speech 
It  is  forgiveness.     Hast  thou  never  heard 
Of  One,  who,  while  He  wore  a  crown  of  thorns, 
Forgave  His  foes,  prayed  for  His  murderers  ? 
1^0  you  not  know  Him  ? 

BBTHUNE's   TRANSL.    op   TB6NEB. 


The  emotion  which  Mary's  note  had  excited 
^  a  little  passed  away,  and  I  was  once  more 
^g,    and    with    what  deepened   feeling!    the 


VOL,  I. 
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blessed  words  of  eternal  love,  when  the  maiiot 
who  had  me  in  charf2;e  came  in,  and  gave  na 
a  note  whicli  he  said  hat]  come  from  Mr.  Bruce; 
adding  that  he  would  call  in  a  few  minutes  fof 
iin  answer. 

I  took  the  note,  but  1  could  not  open  it  fcr 
a  tiini'.  The  sight  of  his  handwriting,  brought 
him  so  vividly  before  my  eyes ; — him  in  his 
bright  and  generous  beauty ;  him  in  his  daA, 
insulting  ferocity ! — till  as  I  thought  of  him,  I 
alteinately  glowed  with  man's  heartfelt  frieail- 
ship,  and  man's  indignant  scorn.  I  could 
scarcely    beUeve    it    was    the    same    being   ffhtt 
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—so  powerfully  was  my  whole  frame  shaken — 
»Aten  in  answer :  "  Forgive  you !  yes !  with 
iwt,  and  soul,  and  strength !"  when  I  jumped 
^  and  called  the  marine,  saying :  '*  I  must 
see  Mr.  Bruce !" 


In  a  few  minutes  he  was  with  me. 
Years  might  have  passed  in   that  brief  time, 
wfiifl  was  it  of  feeling!  We  wrung  each  other's 
Ittods  in  silence  again  and  again,  as  if  we  could 
not  be  thankful  enough. 

"You  forgive  me,  St.  Clair?"  he  said,  at 
bgth. 
"You  know  I  do,  Bruce." 
"I  cannot  account  for  what  I  did,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I  felt  like  a  madman, — and  now  I'm 
so  utterly  miserable !  I  had  almost  rather  you 
should  abuse  me  for  hours,  than  forgive  me." 

"You  have  more  than  made  up  for  every- 
hing,"  I  said,  "  by  writing  what  you  did  to 
»Iiss  Svdnev." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  wrote  to  her  ?" 
"She  told  me,   in   a   note;  and  it  has    saved 
le  the    pain    of  having    pained    her ;    and  has 
roved  you,  too — what  1   always  thought  you — 
be  most  generous  fellow  in  the  world." 
"  It  was  but  truth,"  he  said  sadly. 

M  2 
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"  I  W88  not  without  my  share  of  blame."  , 
"  You  had  no  blame,"  he  aoswered  {joiol^ 
"  none  but  a  dastard  coward  would  have  adk 
otherwise,  I  cannot  tell  why  I  felt  in  suchi 
furj'.  I  really  believe  I  was  possessed  by  I 
de\'il !  Though,  I  must  say,  that  when  I  est 
down,  and  saw  that  fellow  Palgrave  lying 
the  ground,  blctcling  away,  I'd  no  idta  of  wl 
he'd  been  doing ;  I  should  never  have  taken  I 
part  if  I  had.  When  I  found  it  out,  I  was  oi 
founded ;  and  could  almost  have  said  with  d 
fine  lad  D'Arcy :  '  If  you  hadn't  done  it,  I  woi 
myself.'     Though   I    don't    read    the   Bible,  ; 
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thiok  DO  more  about  it ;  as  if  I  could  help  it ! 
Tou,  and  he  may  read  your  Bibles  for  ever,  as 
ir  as  Fm  concerned,  if  it  is  that  which  makes 
VOQ  have  such  patience  with  me." 

"  I  haven't  read  it  much  yet,"  I  replied.  "  It 
ns  only  this  evening  that  I  had  my  initiation 
—a  stormy  one  certainly — into  its  powerful 
eomfbrts.  But  powerful  they  are!  I  wish, 
Bruce,  you  would  try  them.  Miss  Sydney 
begged  me  so  earnestly  to  ask  you  to  do  so." 

''  Miss  Sydney !"  and  his  colour  came  and 
went.     "  Why  should  she  care  what  I  do  ?" 

"Of  course  she  feels  a  great  interest  in  you 
-HiaturaDy.  So  pray  yield  to  her  earnest 
wish,  and  read  the  words  she  loves  so  much." 

"  If  I  would,  IVe  got  no  Bible." 

"  I  win  lend  you  mine,"  I  exclaimed  ; 
gfcwbg  with  joy  at  this  unexpected  softening 
of  his  heart ;  "  and  begin,  will  you,  at  the  words 
Ae  pointed  out  to  me.  I'm  sure  we  both 
need  them  to-night." 

"  What  are  they  ?" 

" '  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.'  " 

"Need  them!  Yes,  I  think  so!"  he  ex- 
daimed  with  a  bursting  sigh.  "  But  it  is  very 
well  to  say :  '  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,' 
but  how  is  one  to  help  it  ?" 
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"  Only  by  prayer,  I  think." 

** Prayer!  what  do  you  know  ol  prayer,  Si 
Clair  r 

**  Not  much  certainly ;  but  just  enough  to  diOF 
me,  that  it  gets  for  one  what  one  wantSb 
do  not  mean  always  earthly  things,  I  mean  *l| 
wants    of   one's    spirit :  '  peaoe^    strengtii,    AH 
comfort."  '  J 

**They  are  indeed  needed,''  he  fnrrfimnnii 
clasping  his  hands  above  his  head  agomam^ 
for  a  moment. 

"Fm  a  great  fool,"  he  then  said;  "and  I 
suppose  shall  be  so  all  my  life.  I  shall  be  better 
of  this  folly  though,  when  I  am  ashore,  and  away 
from  her,  with  no  chance  of  seeing  her,  or  &g«0 
bearing  that  voice  of  hers,  that  tears  my  heart 
to  pieces.  It  was  what  she  sung  I  really  bdiew 
this  evening,  that  put  me  at  last  into  such  i 
phrenzy.  At  first  it  softened  me;  but  wfaeo 
you  told  me  the  words,  and  I  knew  she  wtf 
singing  them — speaking  them  to  you — I  fdt  U 
if  I  could  have  killed  you !  God  forgive  me !  il 
is  very  terrible  to  be  the  slave  of  such  passions !" 

"  It  will  be  better  when  you  get  home,  and 
are  amid  new  scenes,  and  old  friends.  But  noi 
— ^think  I  beseech  you,  on  what  Miss  Sydnq 
called  the  *  lost  state  of  your  souL' " 
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"Lost!     Did  she  call  me  lost?"  he  exclaimed 

01  erident  agitation. 

"She  did,  and  I  felt  indignant  at  first;  but 
she  soon  showed  me  that,  though  a  person  may 
be  excellent,  and  delightful  as  far  as  this  world 
goes,  yet  if  they  have  not  a  greater  love  for  God 
than  for  all  eke,  it'  proves  they  are  -  not  His 
diildren,  and  consequently  must  be  lost." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  I  saw  by  the  expres- 
sioD,  and  working  of  his  features,  that  he  was 
iB  at  ease. 

"  Her  saying  this,"  I  added  after  a  few  minutes, 
"proved  to  me  that  I  was  not  His  faithful  servant, 
any  more  than  you,  Bruce.  But  somehow  I  cannot 
kut  feel  that  of  late  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  me.  I  delight  in  these  things  now,  more  than 
b  anything  else ;  for  I  am  not  always  happy, 
even  when  with  Mary,  unless  she  speaks  to  me 
of  them ;  and  it  was,  I  think,  the  great  joy  I  had 
felt  in  reading  the  Scriptures  to-night,  which  made 
me  so  very  indignant  with  Palgrave  for  doing  what 
he  did." 

"Palgrave's  a  brute,"  exclaimed  Bruce  vehe- 
mently. 

"  No,  not  that,"  I  said ;  "  but  he  is  so  accus- 
tomed   to    turning  things  into    ridicule,   that    he 
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to6fs  all  proper  respect  for  everything;  besidn  I 
pHrticularly  detesting  all  that  is  in  the  least  seiioiu.  \ 
But  he  is  a  good-natured  fellow." 

"  And  do  you  feel  easj',  St.  Clair,  under  the  ids 
— the  possibility  even  of  being  lost  ?"  asked  Brucx^ 
recurring  to  the  subject  in  an  anxious  tone;  "« 
do  you  feel  as  if  something  would  save  you?" 

"  I  feci  certain  of  nothing  as  yet,"  I  rep&eri; 
"  but  I  seem  to  get  a  little  higher  by  degrees,  ia  . 
the  scale  of  existence ;  not  to  be  the  mere  woiM' 
ling-  that  I  was  before;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
something  too  of  the  love  of  God.  StlD  if  I 
were  away  from  those  who  speak  of  Him,  I  might 
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ittjgiit  be  of  as  great  comfort  to  him,  as  it  had 
been  to  me.  With  what  royal  munificence  was 
diit  prayer  answered ! 

I  occupied  myself  for  some  time  in  such  poor 
dMNights  of  God  as  I  could  command ;  and  which, 
Ideoded  as  they  were  with  the  remembrance  of 
Mary's  words,  and  gentle  persuasions,  seemed 
mexpressibly  delightful  to  me.  As  I  pondered 
o?er  an  that  had  passed,  I  could  not  acquit  myself 
cf  Uame  so  completely  as  Bruce's  generous  spirit 
bad  done.  I  would  not  certainly  have  wished  to 
see  unmoved  such  shameless  outrage  against  Grod, 
» Palgrave  had  been  guilty  of ;  but  still  I  could 
not  but  feel,  that  calm  remonstrance  would  have 
been  more  in  conformity  with  Christ's  mild 
wisdom,  than  the  passionate  outbreak  I  had 
gireu  way  to ;  and  I  prayed  earnestly  that  never 
^ain  might  I  be  permitted  so  to  sin  against  God. 
"  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not,"  I  afterwards  read  in 
the  Scripture,  and  found  how  exactly  the  injunc- 
tion suited  my  case. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

To  ask  Him  for  cuunssl — to  bend  a  throbbing  hi 
iLat  wonderful  recuTti  wherein  it  stands   that   t 
went  unhealed  away  out  of  Hi?  presence—that  never  vol 
of  human  anguish  fell  unheeded  upon  His  ear — what  eat 
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J  awjicned  in  the  morning  by  the  marine,  who 
I  caaie  to  tell  me  that  Palgrave  had  had  a  good 
I  night,  and  that  the  surgeon  said  there  was 
oothing  but  a  slight  cut  on  the  head,  which  need 
Dot  in  the  least  interfere  with  his  duty ;  all  of 
which  was  of  course  very  welcome  news  to  me. 

After  a  time  I  was  summoned  for  the  exami- 
nation which  was  to  take  place  concerning  the 
last  night's  affi^^y ;  and  witnesses  were  called,  and 
accounts  given ;  and  everything  took  place  which 
QsaaDy  does  take  place  on  those  occasions.  The 
nsult  was,  that  all  three  of  the  principals  were 
icprimanded,  more  or  less  severely,  according  to  the 
ifiscretion  of  the  Captain ;  but  no  further  punish- 
iDent  inflicted.  He  said  that  such  flagrant  breaches 
of  order  could  not  have  been  passed  over  by  him 
f  in  so  light  a  manner,  had  it  not  been  that  our  mu- 
tual connection  was  so  soon  to  cease.  That  after 
having  had  the  command  for  some  years,  of  as  fine 
a  crew,  and  exceDent  a  set  of  officers — so  he  was 
pleased  to  say — as  any  in  His  Majesty's  service,  he 
should  have  felt  it  a  deep  wound  to  his  pride,  as 
weD  as  to  his  feelings,  to  have  had  to  report  his 
vessel  in  a  state  of  disorder  when  he  went  into 
port ;  or  to  have  parted  with  old  friends,  under  a 
«ense  of  painful  displeasure.  He  then  proceeded 
to  address  each  of  the  offending  parties ;  and  1  must 
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say  that  his  mode  of  acting  towards  me,  did  I 
much  credit, — actuated  as  I  knew  he  was,  I 
internal  bias  in  my  favour.     He  said  that,  i 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  \'iolence  of  my  I 
duct  towards  Mr.  Palgrave  must  hiivw  been  1 
with  marks  of  high  displeasure ;  hut  that  thl 
of  liis  having  so  grossly  outraged,  not  onlj^ 
feelings,  but  those  of  every  one  who  had  the  ] 
respect  for  the  Almighty,  or  His  hgly  law, 
altered  the  case ;  and  tltat  though  he  disapj 
the  strong  measiux'S  I  had  used,  he  could  nut  1 
participate  in  the  feelings  which  had  led  to  thcot  ' 
He  spoke  also  in  high  commendation  of  the  spirit 
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was  said ;  for  it  was  no  small  trial  to  a  haughty 
spirit  like  his,  to  have  such  animadversions  made 
More  his  shipmates.  No  trace,  however,  of  indig- 
ottion  i^peared,  though  there  was  deep  emotion  ; 
tod  DO  words  can  describe  the  beauty  of  his  coun- 
tenaooe  as,  raising  his  eyes,  when  Captain  Nor- 
naDtoQ  paused,  he  said  with  deep  feeling : 

"It  is  all  true.  Sir!" 

Captain  Normanton  was  visibly  moved ;  and  his 
ooiiDtenance  instantly  relaxing  at  this  irank  avowal 
of  error,  he  added,  "  that,  notwithstanding  what 
had  just  passed,  he  could  not  withhold  his  testi- 
mony as  to  the  perfect  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Bruce  had,  till  that  unfortunate  moment,  conducted 
himself  ever  since  he  had  been  under  his  command ; 
ind  as  this  was  his  first,  so,  he  felt  confident, 
would  it  be  his  last  offence,  let  the  term  of  his  life 
he  what  it  might." 

A  murmur  of  extreme  approbation  was  heard 
throughout  the  whole  party  at  this,  while  Bruce 
howed  gratefully.  The  Captain  then  spoke  to  us 
in  a  way  that  greatly  touched  me,  and  probably  all 
present.  He  said  that  he  felt  sure  that  after  what 
had  happened  we  should  all  vie  with  each  other  as 
to  which  could  best  maintain  the  discipline  of  the 
Aip  for  the  few  remaining  days  we  should  be 
together ;  and  keep  unbroken  the  bonds  of  good- 
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ffllowship  with  those  with  whom  we  had  been  go 
linig  <)[i  frieodly  terms,  and  from  whom  we  wtn 
about  to  part,  possibly  ocrer  to  meet  again ;  SDif 
hi.-  hiipcd  that  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
hist  iiiir'tit's  unfortunate  affair,  would  show  that  aS 
:m<:ry  I'lX'liug  had  passed  away  by  cordially  ahaldng 
hnntis.  ■  j 

Tliis  Wits  immediiitcly  done ;  and  I  am  sure  I  j 
was  glad  enough  that  Palgrare  had  a  hand  to  J 
sliakc  ;  tor,  though  a  favourite  with  none  of  M,  I 
yet  till  the  List  night  wc  had  always  been  verj'good 
friends. 

.  occasion  was  perfedb 
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to  see  how  completely  God  redeems  His  word  of 
ftomse  to  be  with  His  people  at  all  times ;  and 
W  His  presence  can  animate,  and  illimiine  the 
itttd  that  leads  direct  to  Him. 


When  the  trial  was  over,  and  the  Captain  had 
departed,  Bruce  took  my  arm,  and  we  went  to  our 
Wh. 

"  Oh !  St.  Clair,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  minute's 
alence,  "you  do  not  know  what  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  me,  since  last  we  met.  You  gave 
nae  the  word  of  God  to  read,  and  I  did  read  it ; 
Dot  only  the  chapter  you  pointed  out,  but  many 
niorv — I  could  not  stop.  The  incidents  of  the 
*  evening,  and  the  wretchedness  I  felt  from  many 
causes,  had  perhaps  prepared  my  mind,  for  receiv- 
ing with  solemnity  the  words  of  heavenly  truth  ; 
but  instead  of  finding  them  as  I  expected,  hard, 
and  full  of  condemnation,  I  found  them  full  of  a 
charm  I  cannot  describe ;  and  as  you  know,  full  of 
love,  and  peace,  and  pardon.  I  felt  as  if  in  a  new 
existence,  so  holy  an  atmosphere  seemed  to  be 
around  me.  The  world,  its  jars,  and  jealousies, 
almost  its  love^,  and  affections,  seemed  to  sink 
away  too  far  beneath  me  to  ruffle,  or  disturb  ;  and 
1  was  able  to  pray,  long  and  earnestly — a  thing  I 
M  never  done  before  in  my  Ufe.  At  first  I  felt 
such  a  sense  of  sin  as  quite  overpowered  me ;  but 
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at  last  the  thought  of  Christ's  perishing  for  sinnril 
was  brought  to  my  mind,  and  in  an  instant  fl 
burden  on  my  heart  was  gone.  I  felt  ut  peaow 
and  pardoned." 

"  Bruce !"    1    exclaimed,    in   extreme 
"  what  can  you  mpan  ?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  he  replied ;  "  I  felt  ■ 
my  spirit  was  washed  from  all  ita  stains,  and  I 
soul  pardoned  all  its  sins;  and  that  through  11 
blood  of  Christ." 

I  was  bewildered.  I  have  said  that  often  wM 
talking  to  Mary,  I  could  not  understand  the  mm 
ing  of  many  things  she  said  ;  for,  though  I  M 
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I  sat  dumb  under  this  evidence  of  His  mighty 

fo^er;  stupified  at   the  feeling,   that   wondrous 

tfttDgs  were  passing  before  me,  without  my  being 

lUe  to  see  them — marvellous  sounds  rushing  by, 

without  my   hearing  them — overfK)wering   influ- 

eooes  shedding   themselves  abroad,   without   my 

fteling  them ! 

It  was  but  a  few  short  hours  since  I  had  sat  in 
thit  same  spot,  endeavouring  to  persuade  Bruce 
to  take  for  the  first  time,  into  his  reluctant  hand, 
the  page  of  inspiration  ;  and  now  he  was  in  sun- 
ihine  on  the  mountain-top,  while  I  was  still  toiling 
my  darkling  way  up  its  steep,  and  often  rugged 
sides !  All  the  joy,  and  sweetness  I  had  so  often 
fdt  in  the  thought  of  those  heavenly  heights  to 
which  love  divine — through  the  sanctified  medium 
rf  earthly  affection — was  slowly  leading  my  weak 
lod  wavering  soul,  seemed  gone  from  me ;  and  I 
fck  depressed,  and  abandoned  ;  as  I  could  imagine 
the  solitary  Elisha  would  have  felt,  when  he  saw 
his  master  borne  off  to  heaven  in  his  fiery  chariot, 
bad  he  not  had  the  mantle  of  his  spirit,  sent  down 
to  F^  his  own  soul  to  the  same  glorious  regions. 
I  was  not  envious  of  Bruce's  happiness,  but  I  sat 
there  with  a  soul-sinking  sense  of  spiritual  aban- 
<ioDinent. 

[        VOL  I.  N 


He  put  lufl  kind  hand  on  my  shuuldi-r,  and  said 
in  a  clietring  voice  :  i 

"Wliy  so  silent,  St.  Clair?  I  thought  yoM 
would  have  been  the  Brst  to  help  mn  to  foS^ 
God  for  His  woodrous  mercy  to  me.''  « 

"  I  do  from  ray  soul  thank  Him,"  I  replitda 
"  but  I  feel  left  so  far  behind  myself,  that  ift 
energj-  and  spirit  seems  gone  from  me."  / 

"Surely,  St.  Clair,"  he   said,  "when  you 
what  God's  mighty  power  can  do  in  subduingi 
worthless,  and  rebellious  a  spirit  as  mine  was, 
a  fleet  twelve  hours    ago,    you  cannot  despondl 
You !  the  fearless  champion  of  His  honour !  tJa 


i 
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iff  words  into  my  heart.  But  she  leads  me  on 
ine  by  line,  word  by  word ;  and  though  even  then 
I  CBiDot  always  follow  her,  yet  there  seems  always 
nethingy  which  by  prayer,  and  patience,  I  may 
ittam  in  time.  But  to  see  you,  all  of  a  sudden, 
fam  such  desperate  darkness,  rush  into  such  light ! 
kaee  you,  who  but  yesterday  despised  the  whole 
duDg  so  thoroughly,  now  admitted  to  the  full  joy 
wA  privilege  of  a  child  of  God,  while  I  can  still 
0%  look,  and  long,  and  feebly  strain  after  some 
'  iUc  glimpse  of  heaven — ^all  this  seems  to  throw 
Be  back,  &thoms  deep  into  the  shade  ;  as  if  I  had 
Iwtlitde  part  in  the  thoughts,  or  heart  of  God  !" 

"  It  is  not  so,  St.  Clair !  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
»!  I  feel  convinced  that  you  are  much,  much 
ligher  in  God's  love  than  I  am.  His  mercy  has 
irfeed  been  wonderful  to  me,  but  what — what 
We  I  done  for  Him  ?  What  has  my  life  been 
Ittt  one  dark  offence  against  Him  ?  Oh  !  I  cannot 
teff  to  think  of  it !"  And  he  turned  away  in  great 
Station. 

"It  is  marvellous  indeed,"  I  said,  "that  He 
Aould  have  stooped  to  think  of  either  of  us. 
His  mercy  being  so  great,  makes  our  sin  the 
pWKter;  and  at  times  I  feel  quite  wretched  from 
fte  sense  of  it,  and  the  dread  that  I  can  never 
^  fit  for  heaven,  so  never  get  there.     It  seems 

N  2 
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such  a  frightful  thing  to  sin  again  and  again 
I  dr.." 

"  Don't  you  remember  a  short  prayer,  St.  Cb 
that  I  found  written,  and  laid  in  yotir  Bih 
'  Accept  me  Lord  as  I  am,  and  make  me  such 
Thou  wouldst  have  me  to  be  ?'  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  Mary  wrote  it  for  me,  I 
I  put  it  where  you  found  it  to-night,  ^at  I  nu( 
ahvajs  remember  to  use  it." 

"  Well !  my  belief,  St.  Clair,  is,  that  God ! 
accepted  you  as  you  arc,  and  is  making  you — i 
quickly  too — '  such  aa  He  would  have  you  to  I 
1  even,  seo  an  immense  difference  in  you!" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Moch  eloquent  thought,  and  many  a  cheering  word 
K^freshed  the  thirsting  heart  like  early  dew. 

TBONER — (bETHUNe's  TRANSL.) 

Lord !     Thou  know' at  full  well 

The  love  I  bear  to  Thee  ; 
Let  thy  spirit  dwell 
Undebased  in  me. 
Let  love  of  glory,  gold,  and  sin  depart. 
Out  of  thy  kingdom,  in  my  blameless  heart. 

TEONER (bETHUNE's  TRANSL.) 


Soon  after  this  conversation  Bruce  and  I  were 
iJqaested  to  go  into  General  Sydney's  cabin.  The 
tnd  old  man  had  no  idea  of  the  penance  he  was 
imposing  on  Bruce;  but  it  was,  I  saw,  a  very 
tiying  moment  for  him. 

In  answer  to  the  General's  thanks  he  stammered 
something  of  his  "  deserving  nothing  but  blame ;" 
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and  turning  towards  Mary  who  also  thanked  In 
he  hurriedly  pressed  the  hand  slic  held  out 
him  to  his  lips,  and  ftbruptly  left  the  cabin. 

I  hiid  not  liked  to  approach  her  whilst  hcl 
there;  but  the  moment  he  wiis  gone,  I  wag 
her  side. 


As  we  were  still  talking  over  the  late  eve 
we  were  called  up  to  take  a  first  view  of  a  1 
ridge  of  blue  land,  just  visible  in  the  offing ;  wh 
when  we  had  mounted  on  deek,  T  pointed 
to  Mary  as  the  country  of  her  father,  and 
own  future  home.      She  seemed  affected,  as 
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oeotioDed  too,   the   despondency   that  his   rapid 

progress  in  the  fiBiith  of  the  gospel,  had  produced 

io  mj  mind ;    and  of  the   generous  and   kindly 

oumer  in  which  he  had   endeavoured  to  cheer 

me. 

''  I  am  sure  that  he  is  right/'  she  said ;  "  and 
that  yoiur  earnest  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and 
fttfless  acting  up  to  the  knowledge  you  already 
hare,  are  as  much  a  proof  of  God's  love,  as  his 
(|Qidc-8prung  zeal  and  faith  can  be ;  for  God 
aays :  *  With  this  man  wiH  I  dwell,  even  with  him 
that  is  of  a  lowly  and  a  contrite  heart,  and  that 
trembleth  at  my  word.'  You  do  that,  Wilfred, 
surely !     And  then  remember  that  it  is  said :  *  If 

m 

»nyman  will  do  the  will  of  my  Father,  he  shall 
bow  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  true  or  not.' 
Your  will  is,  I  am  sure,  to  do  God's  will." 

"  I  think  I  may  truly  say,"  I  replied,  "  that 
it  is;  so  I  ought  to  be  able  to  trust  Him.  Times 
and  seasons  are  I  know  in  His  hands ;  and  when 
He  thinks  it  best  that  I  should  clearly  see  my 
way,  He  will  no  doubt  send  light  from  heaven 
to  guide  me.  Now,  I  must  trust  Him  blindfold, 
as  an  infant  trusts  its  mother." 

"  Yes !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  He  is  expanding  the 
powers  of  faith,  and  trust,  and  love  in  you  now, 
my  dear   Wilfred ;    and   soon   the    *  Spirit   that 
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bloonicth  where  it   listath,'  will   waft 

..w,J 

also 

into  your  soul !" 

^ 

How    soothingly   her   words    always 

fell  upon 

my 

ear !     I  often  felt  tempted  to  exclaim  iii  liar 

own 

niiillifluous  tongue : 

"  Al  laljbro  tuo,  chi  diede 

Tanta  dolcezia?" 

But 

"  of  a  spirit   piu-e  and  musical 

they  wers  J 

the 

pure   and    musicid    expression." 

Her  roiMJ 

too 

was   so   exquisite!       It    was    "a 

portion  of 

her 

beauty." 

"  Like  music  to  the  heart  it  came." 
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I  his  own  country,  which  nevertheless 
d  of  his  birth,  he  desired  to  return 
e  once  more.  As  therefore  the  time 
embarkation  drew  near,  he  felt  anxious 
point  he  should  turn  his  steps, 
leard  long  before  from  my  mother,  in 
the  letter  in  which  I  had  told  her  of 
ement,    when   she  had   expressed   her 

the  prospect  of  my  happiness,  and 
y   to   become   acquainted  with   Mary; 

while  before  we  started  on  our  home- 
je,  I  had  received  another  letter  from 

that  she  was  going  to  stay  for  some 
}ver ;  and  that  it  was  there  she  wished 
as  soon  as  my  ship  was  paid  oflF.  I 
this  to  Mary,  saying  what  an  immense 
t  would  be  to  me,  if  they  would  also 

where  they  could  become  acquainted 
mother,   and  we   could    be   constantly 

She  agreed  in  thinking  that  it  would 
ightful,  and  mentioned  it  to  her  father. 
3en  quartered  there  many  years  before, 
s  pleasant  recollections  it  seemed,  were 
:>  the  place.     He  moreover  felt  rather 

returning  to  a  land  of  strangers ;  and 
>  like  the  idea  of  going  immediately 
I  one  who  he  thought  would  feel   an 
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interest  in  him ;  and  having  often  ( 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  my  motba^ 
was  well  pleased  that  the  opportunity  should 
present  itself  so  soon. 

Thi^  plan  therefore  met  with  liis  entire  appro^iJ; 
and  as  our  ship  was  to  go  into  dock  at  Woolwich 
for  repairs,  he  asked  Captain  Normanton  if  it 
would  inconvenience  him,  for  them  to  be  laaikd 
either  from  the  Downs,  or  if  possible,  at  Dover. 
Captain  Normanton  could  not  reftise ;  though  it 
wiis  evident  he  did  not  like  losing  their  society  w 
soon ;  and  it  was  therefore  agreed  that  it  should 
be  so. 
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It  was  sad  to  see  his  almost  frantic  devotion  to 
kr;  s  devotion  which  seemed  to  live  upon  her 
tridoess,  and  grow  upon  her  avoidance.  There 
tv  something  so  intense  in  his  feeling,  that  it 
look  an  almost  heroic  character  in  my  eyes ;  and 
wm  those  among  us  who  used  to  laugh  most 
fKKD  the  subject,  now  treated  with  respect  a  senti- 
Bflot  so  strong  and  deep. 

I  kept  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  I  coidd  get 
ii]f8eif  to  do ;  and  Bruce  and  I  were  much  together, 
lis  happy  hope  still  glowed  brightly  in  his  breast ; 
nd  oftei  imparted  a  portion  of  its  warmth  to  my 
eart  abo.  Great  indeed  was  the  change  in  his 
jdings ;  and  I  could  have  listened  to  him  for  ever 
i  he  spoke  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  joy  of  sal- 
ition.  But  he  could  not  as  yet  bring  those  high 
dings  down  to  the  things  of  earth  ;  nor  see  that 
ley  were  intended  to  regulate  the  whole  man,  from 
le  greatest  to  the  least  emotion  of  his  heart.  He 
ould  continue  his  strong,  often  oflfensive  way  of 
peaking  of  persons,  and  things ;  always  for  in- 
tance,  calling  the  Captain :  "  that  fellow ;"  and 
^algrave :  "  that  brute ;'  declaring  in  answer  to  any 
emonstrances,  that  the  Captain  was  a  "  fellow," 
md  Palgrave  was  a  "  brute  !"  Yet  could  he  have 
boped  to  do  them  spiritual  good,  he  would  have 
exerted  himself  night  and  daj  in  their  service. 
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coarse  with  her  I  loved,  and  by  inhaling  the  pure 

«tao8phere  of  heaven  with  which  she  seemed  ever 

fiDTounded ;  but  as  yet,  no  one  doctrine  of  Christ 

W8  clearly  revealed   to  my  understanding.     Yet 

oy  conscience  had  become  wakeful ;  and  I  could 

wt  but  watch  over  myself  lest  I  should  offend 

tint  High  Being   whose  purity  was  one  of  the 

iftiogs  which   made   His    blessed    idea   so  very 

pitcious  to  me ;  and  continual  were  my  endeavours, 

M  only  to  pluck  from  my  heart  all  that  could 

&please  Him,  but  to  cherish  every  high  and  holy 

aspiration  that  might  bring  me  nearer  to  His  di\dne 

liature.     Yes !     "  Pure  should  be  the  eyes  destined 

to  behold  the  King  on  His  throne.     Pure  should 

w  the  hands  destined  to  strike  the  harp  of  His 

praise.     Pure  should  be  the  feet  destined  to  walk 

ttie  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem/' 

This  "  diversity  of  operation  by  the  self-same 
Spirit,"  in  those  who  are  saved,  should,  I  think, 
niake  us  cautious  in  judging  and  condemning 
others,  because  they  cannot  always  see  the  same 
4ings,  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same  way  as 
Wffselves.  Providing  a  man  be  really  in  earnest  to 
serve  God  for  His  love's  sake,  and  place  all  his 
trust  in  Christ — he  is  sure  of  coming  to  salvation ; 
ttd  though  he  may  not  walk  by  the  same  hedge- 
^e,  or  touch  one  blade  of  grass,  or  grain  of  dust 


that  we  do — yet,  if  he  be  travelling  the  s^me  road 
he  must  attain  tlie  same  end ;  and  why  should  »r* 
be  at  enmity  with  those  by  the  way,  whom  w^ 
hope  to  meet  in  an  eternity  of  never-ending 
happiness  ?  —  whom  we  hope  to  call  "  frieads" 
when  tiiese  feeble  bodies  of  death  shall  be  put  offt 
and  we  shall  all  be  perfected  in  Christ  Jesus? 

■•  Think  not  that  that  which  eeemeth  right  to  tiwe, 
Must  needs  be  »o  for  all  men.     Thou  can'st  tee 
Footprints  of  light  upon  the  world's  higlv-wuy. 
Left  there  by  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay 
His  lowly  head — ^the  plainest  nearest  thee. 
There  may  be  footprints  whicli  thou  cans't  not  see, 
Made  plain  by  Heaven's  light  to  other  men. 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 

The  human  heart !  that  restless  thing ! 
The  tempter,  and  the  tried  ; 
The  haughty,  yet  the  suffering, 
The  child  of  Pain,  and  Pride ; 
The  buoyant  and  the  desolate  ; 
The  home  of  Love,  the  lair  of  Hate. 


ANOK. 


Marvel  not  at  life — Patience  shall  see, 
The  perfect  work  of  wisdom  to  her  given. 
Hold  fast  thy  soul  through  His  high  mystery. 
And  it  shall  lead  thee  to  the  gates  of  Heaven. 


MRS.    BUTLER. 


The  day  at  length  arrived  for  General  Sydney 
his  daughter  to  leave  the  vessel.  We  were 
*^dy  off  the  point  of  Dungeness,  and  the  white 
*ffs  of  Dover  came  in  sight.  The  packages  were 
*"  on  deck,  ready  for  removal ;  and  a  bright  sun, 
gentle   wind,    offered  no   hope    to   Captain 
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Normanton  of  being  able  to  delay  tbtur  dis 
barkation.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  his  agitatioi 
thp  hour  approached ;  and  if  1  left  the  deck 
went  below,  there  X  found  Bruce  much  in  the  a 
state  ;  though  with  this  difference,  that  with 
there  was  the  blank  of  utter  hopelessness,  Tij 
with  the  other  a  determined  hope  gave  battle 
and  would  ^lot  be  driven  from  the  field, 
seemed  resolved  to  leave  no  chance  untrie 
obtain  his  object;  and  torn  by  disappointfi 
and  maddened  with  jealousy,  he  yet  seemed  dc 
mined  never  to  abandon  the  point.  He 
Genera!  Sydney's  leave  to  visit  him  at  Dover 
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were  on  her,  she  looked  up  and  murmured  some- 
dnDg  iDdistincdy  civil,  not  to  vex  her  father;  though 
lb  expression  of  her  eye  must  have  spoken  in  a 
bfiiage  for  more  plain,  and  less  pleasing  to  Cap- 
in  Normanton.      His   answering  look    I    shall 
tm  forget;    it   was    not  one  of  entreaty,    or 
EBdemess,  or  r^ret,  but  of  appalling  determina- 
ioo— of  smiling  defiance — from  which  I  saw  her 
bink  in  terror,  while  her  cheek  grew  blanched 
EDcath  his  eye.     I  saw  that  he  had  the  fell  deter- 
■ation    of    pursuing    her   unrelentingly;    and 
wbdess  her  father's  pressing  offers  and  encourage- 
nts  gave  him  the  idea  that  in  him  he  should 
1  an  irresistible  ally.     I  could  scarcely  remain  h 
t  spectator   of  the  scene,  so  displeasing  and 
Qerable  was  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
I  dared  not  interpose,    dreading   to   add  to 
^8  discomfort  instead  of  relieving  it. 
ngeness  Point  was  passed — and  then  Folke- 
and  the  line  of  Martello  towers ;  and  the 
X)uld  not  longer  be  delayed  for  ordering  the 
be  in  readiness,  and  the  ship's  head  to  be 
so  as  to  stand  in  a  little  for  the  bay.     The 
as  so  light  that  we  lay  almost  becalmed, 
it  was  lowered,  amid  a  painful  silence,  for 
npal  actors  in  the  scene  seemed  but  little 
to  speak,  and  all  the  rest  were  intently 
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\\;;:ohin&r  that  Avhich  has  ever  so  strong  and 
r.iM'inaiini;  an  interest  for  all  men:  the  working  of 
i-i:'.n:in  ;\issions,  and  the  play  of  human  feelings. 
As  r.iy  t\o  rt'stixl  in  turn  on  the  many  &cm 
,\>Sii\\Ki\\  round,  there  was  scarwlv  a  look  that  was 
•.\:  Ivr.:  with  intent  scrutiny  either  on  Captam 
N.r:v.:\ :.:.:!*>  ruritateil  countenance,  or  on  the  pale 
r.tA  /:"  :':.o  tlr.r  cirl  who  stood  there  the  object  of 

:.\*  \^-.^>  tnniWixi:  for  she  felt  the  pain  of 

•.vr:-.;:^s  tVr  even  from   those  who  had' 

V  ••.  ;■.*..:  :*»::: luive  to  her  comfort  and 

:  ;  r.  \x  .'.s  :^.ot  one  in  the  whole  ship, 

..   N    .   :\:Vri\  ::\..:  h;ui  not  felt  the  magic 

•  '. N.    V  ,.:v.:  c  li.im;  and  wlio  would  not 

•.:•.:'.;:  :."  ><.rvi'  or  pli\ise  hrr. 
..   X      -.,•..■  :.>>,  .1.:^;  tho  men  s«*atod  at  their 
v'   .:..••    N,":r..r.:on  dfsin^d  Bruct*  to 
X.;'    :.  ..:    tvcrxrhinir  was   stowed 
.   >     .      ..    ::.    l\ -■.:       Knioe   started   at 
X  ,  ■•.    .   .  V  i  :..-r.ir.j:  vorv  pale,  looked 
:"...",■.  1  ::  is:':.!  bo  disappointed, 
.    v.v  X  ^    .J      Iv/.:   1   never  had  the 

.  v\'.:.    ■  N^-v/.i  h;;Vi'  wisihed  for 
..  *.      ".  r.\:r\::K\i  Hriuv's  having 
.V.   X,    *,   v.v   ::  u   ■.:'_:  Iv  ,-.n  additional 
'.    *.\-..*!:'/.  :.   .•■■.'.  ";-..^\vcvor,  with  a 
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\ga  a  hard,  and  selfish  man,  I  believe  him 
)  as  far  above  a  dishonourable  action  as  any 
n  creation." 

Lye,  anything  that  his  dictionary  explains 
shonourable,  perhaps*  But  could  any  one 
only  a  quarter  of  an  eye  in  his  head,  not 
perceived  that  you  and  Miss  Sydney  were 
ed.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  coxswain 
powder-monkey  didn't  see  it? — that  the 
and  chickens  did  not  see  it?  Never  tell 
lat  that  man  of  the  lynx-eye  didn't  see, 
imell,  and  taste,  and  hear,  and  feel  it ! 
was  the  old  General  always  near  enough, 
lever  too  near?  Why  were  you  the  only 
)  talk  with  her  by  the  hour  together,  and 
\  her  when  sad  tears  would  sometimes  flow  ? 
ur  innocence  I  suppose,  you  thought  your- 
unperceived — alone  in  a  desert !  but  let 
j11  you  that  one  divinity  amid  a  thousand 
ippers  does  not  love,  or  weep  unnoticed. 
St.  Clair ;  depend  upon  it,  your  ^  secret '  is 
ighly  known  by  the  whole  ship's  crew; 
[  may  say,  as  thoroughly  respected — save 
accept  by  one ;  and  that  one — I  say  it  again 
again — would,  and  will — you'll  see — do  all 
man  or  fiend  can  do  to  get  her  from  you." 
Well!    I    have   no   apprehension.      *Faythe 
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was  all  that  passed,  and  we  shook  hands  and  partetl 
(but  for  a  little  time,  as  we  hoped) ;  yet  even  thaft 
short  farewell  was  more  than  the  Captain's  patienoe 
could  stand.  He  hurried  her  down,  and  phuan^ 
her  in  the  boat,  where  Bruce  had  to  receive  her,  • 
seated  himself  by  her  side,  after  having  seen  Aift 
old  General  safe  in  also;  and  all  being  quiddf 
arranged,  the  oars  fell  into  the  water,  and  the  boit 
began  rapidly  moving  towards  the  shore. 

As  Mary  had  looked  up  to  me  on  mouotiii{ 
the  ship's  side  on  the  waters  of  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, beneath  the  bright  sun  of  her  own  naim 
land,  so  did  she  now  look  up  from  that  boat  asi^ 
darted  over  the  green  waves  that  washed  the  ckmfr 
shores  of  England ;  and  as  I  staid  watching  m 
till  it  entered  the  harbour,  and  was  hid  from  sight 
by  the  pier,  I  could  not  but  compare  my  own  state  . 
then,  with  what  it  was  before ;  and  with  earnest 
gratitude  did  I  thank  the  Almighty  for  the  great 
change  which  I  felt  had  taken  place  in  me;  » 
change  which,  though  coming  I  knew  wholly  from 
Him,  was  yet  instrumentally  owing  to  her.  TTic 
foundation  of  all  my  ideas  was  changed  ;  and  my 
soul  was  enlarged  by  continually  dwelling  in  I6 
presence,  who  fills  all  space ;  and  though  even 
then,  and  for  long  after,  my  views  of  Christ's  re- 
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"Hat  is  true,"  he  said,  as  he  leant  his  head 
^Sfon  his  hand ;  ^'  and  thank  you  for  reminding 
me  of  it.  Yes !  God  is  the  very  soin-ce  of  peace ; 
■d  the  further  we  swerve  from  Him,  the  more  we 
»B— and  justly — troubled ;  but  for  a  time  the  old 
Unt  of  unrestrained  feeling  got  the  better  of  me. 
Yes!  This  trial  as  you  say,  will  pass  away — 
^  least  with  life ! — while  the  blessed  things  I 
We  learnt  of  late  will  last  for  ever!  There! 
4ey  are  calling  you ;  go  up ;  111  come  soon." 

I  answered  the  call;  and  soon  after  Bruce 
foBowed  me.  The  cloud  had  passed  from  his 
l^eart;  and  inward  peace  shone  out  again  from 
"is  clear  blue  eve. 

"  It  is  wonderful  certainly,"  he  said,  as  he  joined 
"^e,  and  we  walked  on  deck  together,  "  what  a 
perfect  change  takes  place  in  one's  internal  life, 
^en  one  really  rises  to  the  presence  of  God. 
There  is  a  lightness  about  one  then,  body  and 
^ul,  which  makes  one  seem  to  go  buoyantly 
^^er  the  things  of  earth,  as  if  they  were  powerless 
to  move  or  arrest  one.  I  feel  now  like  the  diver 
^ho  has  cut  away  the  weights  which  kept  him 
^wn ;  and  who  has  sprung  up  to  light  and  free  air 
^.    There  is  indeed  *  no  limit  unto  prayer.' 
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go  mad.  Can  you  find  nothing  to  say  ?  you— -ov. 
of  your  detested  store  of  insufferable  happiness?^ 

"  You  know  full  weD,"  I  replied,  "  that  it  is  thfl 
which  chains  my  tongue,  and  dogs  my  heart,  8 
that  I  dare  not  speak.  What  can  I  say,  unlesB  : 
is  to  beg  you  to  implore  of  God  to  speak  to  yen 
Himself,  with  His  voice  of  comfort,  and  Hi 
strengthening  grace." 

''  It  is  useless  now,"  he  murmured,  as  he  gras|xxi 
my  hand ;  ''  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  go  to  Him  noir  j 
there  is  such  a  tearing,  distracting  miser}'  in  vM 
I  feel.  I  should  like  to  do  something  desperate; 
rush  out  to  wilds  and  deserts — throw  mvself  from 
rocks — howl  to  the  waves — shriek  to  the  winds— 
anything  that  might  relieve  the  fire  and  fury  thai 
rages  within ;  while  here  I  am,  imprisoned  what 
two  strides  carrv  me  from  wall  to  wall :  surroimdo! 
bv  creatures  who  know  as  little  of  the  torments  1 
endure,  as  the  gull  in  the  shrouds,  or  the  porpoisi 
under  our  keel.  You  too !  the  only  one  I  cai 
speak  to — the  only  one  who  could  feel  as  I  fed— 
what  care  you  about  it  ?  You  are  separated  youl 
sav !  but  onlv  for  a  moment.  In  heart  vou  ar 
one,  and  soon  in  fate." 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  in  this  state,"  I  O 
claimed ;  "  yet  you  must  know,  Bruce,  how  almas 
impossible  it  is  for  me  to  speak  of  comfort." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Silent— abandoned  now — yet  in  its  day, 

^  has  it  trembled  to  the  legion's  tramp  ; 

Oft  heard  the  consul's  signal-darion  play — 

*he  hoarse  centurion  shout — Numidian  chargers  neigh. 

H.   L.  L. 

Where  the  green  waters  rolled  their  waves, 
And  free  winds  fanned  thy  cheek  ; — blue  Alps — 
The  mom — nature — and  starry  skies — 
These  were  the  nurses  of  our  love  ! 

The  old  road  to  Dover!  A  road  travelled 
generaUy  without  any  romantic  feelings;  merely 
^  one  of  the  great  mediums  of  communication 
l^tween  London  and — the  world!  Yet  not  all 
^^  roads  in  existence  can  present  to  the  mind, 
^'oridly  recollections  like  that !  What  various  floods 
^^f  mighty  interest  have  swept  along  its  course ! 
The  armies  of  the  glorious  Roman,  and  those 
of  our  second  conqueror,  thronged  and  trampled 
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down  the  vfay.  The  gallaot  victors  of  Cra 
and  of  Agincourt,  with  their  high  chivalry,  i 
belted  knights,  all  passed  along  it ;  and  thousand 
of  great,  and  brave,  and  noble  hearts  have  yiar 
after  year  swelled  the  mighty  list  of  those  wh« 
have  swept  along  its  course,  till  the  hand  of  Fami! 
points  to  Him  who  left  his  country  an  almost  un- 
known and  an  untitled  man,  and  who  returned 
at  last  with  the  ducal  coronet  on  his  Itrtjw,  and 
a  name  whose  glorious  renown  was  borne  from 
"  Indus  to  the  Pole  !" 

I  could  not   but  think   of  those  things,  as  I 
passed  along  ;  of  the  many  wondrous  sights  which    I 
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ftiH  the  high  white  difis  of  France ;  on  the  left, 
the  yast  outline  of  the  fine  old  castle  crowning  the 
U,  and  on  the  right  the  heights  and  batteries 
flf  the  Fortification.  Accustomed  as  mv  eve  had 
been  so  long  to  the  glories  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Apennines !  I  could  not  yet  see  without 
deSgfat,  these  humbler  beauties  of  my  native  isle. 

Anived  at  Dover,  I  soon  found  out  mv  mother's 
ham.    She  was  at  home,  and  I  flew  into  her 
anus  with  a  joy  till  then  unknown.     My  feelings 
towards  her  were  so  different  fix)m  what  they  had 
cwr  been  before,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
she  was  the  same  mother  as  formerly,  or   that  I 
was  the  same  son  who  had  left  her  three   years 
before  with    so  much  indifference.     I  found  her 
looking  no  older  than  before,  and  so  well !     And 
her  happiness  in  seeing  me  seemed  unbounded. 
She  could  but  weep  for  joy ;  for  the  affectionate 
style  of  my  late  letters,  and  the  pleasure  I  showed 
at  being  with  her  again,  satisfied  at  length  the 
deep  love  which   had  been  so  continually  pained 
and  disappointed  before ;  and  made  her  feel  that  I 
was  now  indeed  a  son.     How  I  grieved  when  she 
afterwards  told  me  how  unhappy  my  indifference 
Wl  made  her !    How  I  mourned  over  the  thought 
^t  her  aolitary  life  had  been  a  sad  and  sorrowing 
^%  not  only  from  having  lost  the  love  of  the 
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dead,  but   from  having  missed   the  love  of 
living ;  and  how  tliankfiil  was  I,    thai  time 
still  left  me  in  which  I  might  prove  my  repcntan 
and  show  the  joy  that  I  had  in  cliiMjring  her,  q 
making  the  remainder  of  her  life  pass  joyously  (j 



It  is  the  phraseology  of  books  to  talk  of  "  yoillj 
and  "  tenderness"  as  almost  synonymous  tenj 
and  I  have  heard  it  smd,  "  Where  are  wc  to  b 
for  consideration,  if  not  in  the  young  ?"  "  In) 
old — decidedly  in  the  old.  In  the  young  last  of  d 
In  all  natures,  the  seeds  of  tenderness  are  sown ;  fo 
all  natures  retain  somewhat  of  the  image  of  Goi 
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it  is  not  often  so.     Some  in  their  infancy  have 

thoie  around  them  so  gentle  and   so  wise,  that 

im  their  own  small  stock  of  infant  griefs  they 

■•  tioght  to  sympathise  in  the  griefs  of  others  ; 

'^4ttm  the  loss  of  bird  or  flower,  to  estimate  the 

kifier  sorrows  of  the  human  breast.    But  healthy, 

hifpf  children,  without  this  teaching,  know  not, 

ttd  think  not  of  these  things.     They  are  blythe 

vthe  bee,  light  as  the  wind,  and  the  voice  of 

nfering  if  heard,  is  not  understood  by  them. 

Such  had  been  the  case  with  me.  Mv  father 
lod  mother  had  been  devotedly  attached  to  each 
other;  and  had  lived  so  almost  exclusively  for 
«ch  other,  that  even  I,  though  an  only  child, 
■era*  for  a  moment  interfered  with  their  mutual 
devotion.  I  was  greatly  beloved,  and  the  object  of 
ifaeir  fondest  care;  and  was  always  with  them. 
But  I  was  never,  that  I  recollect,  much  talked  to 
•r  instructed  by  either  of  them.  I  was  their  bird, 
their  butterfly,  their  joy !  a  thing  to  dance  around 
ftem,  or  run  by  their  side,  or  fly  gaily  before  them, — 
but  nothing  else.  Filled  with  each  other,  I  seemed 
BQore  as  an  addition,  an  ornament  to  their  happi- 
M88  than  an  integral  portion  of  it.  I  was  gay, 
i&d  had  scarcely  a  temptation  to  outward  sin,  for 
my  cheerfulness  made  me  easily  contented ;  and 
fteir  boundless  kindness  supplied  my  every  want, 

VOL.  I.  p 


Eiif  rueasuTr..  Trie  best  of  eremhing  was  alwajr 
r:rt^  ::•  nir.  Tjf  brirbtest  and  sunniest  spot  ir 
il  ibr  irariti.  v^s  >dlrci«sd  for  my  operatioDS,  in 
>:eid  :»:  :b:  dhrk  Dxk,  crer-shaded  by  trees»  am 
mirreid  vrrin  r>"»:«t>.  'w^nicb  is  usually  apportioned  ■ 
>iac-h  Tcriirnn:!  :r^ot-nrr< :  selected  with  the  view, 
^oiLd  seec:.  A  cisgu^ting  them  betimes  with  tl 
kb:urs  ci  flOTcriirunL-,  or  initiating  them  early 
the  cbarn:?  cf  disappointment. 

Often  would  I  find  fresh  playthings,  I  had  ne^ 
tbc'Ug-hi  c»f  pt-rhaps,  by  my  side ;  and  Fortunate 
Oil"  >car'.e  brought  its  wrarer  the  objects  of  h 
wisiirs  v\iih  gTt.iter  proniptitudt*,  than  the  least  oi 
niine  wtre  graiinid  by  liu  active  love  of  my  parents. 
It  was  now  the  bli\»t  of  a  young  lamb,  now  the 
low  ct.'jin^:  of  a  dove,  or  the  chitTlul  song  of  fi 
favourite  bird,  that  would  rousi'  me  up  in  the  plea- 
sant summer  days  ; — ephemeral  wishes  perhaps  (P 
the  drenmy  evening  before,  brought  as  a  swee' 
suiprise  to  greet  my  waking  eyes !  Yet  I  nevei 
thought  of  the  love  which  provided  them,  nor  wa; 
I  taufrht  to  do  so :  I  kissed  mv  thanks — was  ea 
chanted  and  flew  away  to  enjoy — my  plaything: 
and — mvself 

At  li'ngth  a  dark  and  dreary  change  took  place 
An  almost  sudden  illness  stretched  my  poor  father 
in  his  coffin,  and  my  mother  was  from  than  hour 


found  how  little  we  could  suffice  each 
felt  our  loneliness  the  more.  AVe  had 
ther  as  a  loving  mother,  and  a  happy 
IS  companions — never.  The  intfircourse 
iietween  us  had  been  nought ;  and  we 
b^n  it  now,  when  the  only  themes 
e  been  suffering  and  grief.  Her  tears 
me,  because  they  made  me  feel  sorry  and 
but  they  never  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
ght  lighten  her  sorrow,  and  soothe  her 


itting  by  her  perhaps,  for  a  while,  in 
ii  sQence,  or  standing  with  my  arm  round 
IS  she  pressed  me  to  her  poor  heart,  and 
me  tears  of  unutterable  anguish,  I  would 
little  excuse  for  going  away ;  and  gladly 
df  of  her   permission  to  run  out  and 
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loss  in  him  who  had  so  often  shared  my  pleasant 
labours  with  me ;  for  viy  loss  was  great !  ■ 

Had  any  odg  at  that  time  spoken  to  moifl 
my  mother's  sufferiogs,  and  shown  me  how  m 
act  so  as  to  make  her  happier,  or  told  me  onlj 
how  to  show  the  love  I  really  had  for  her,  1  am 
sure  that  I  should  gladly  have  listened,  and  t 
felt  a  child's  eager  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  bi 
of  use  to  her ;  and  I  can  never  forget  my  s 
tions,  when  Mary's  blessed  hand,  in  our  xxi)'  firit 
conversation,  touched  this  string.  How  instantly 
my  heart  responded  to  it !  and  what  an  agony 
of  self-reproach   flashed   over   me,   as   she  said: 
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I  remember  wondering  at  the  time,  what  could 
make  her  do  so,  but  I  can  understand  it  now  fully. 

WeD !  I  went  to  school ;  that  was  not  the  place 
Id  kBm  feeling,  especially  towards  a  mother !  I 
then  went  to  sea — a  not  much  better  place ;  though 
perhaps  a  shade !  But  Mary's  blessed  hand  opened 
Qjr  heart  to  all  love. 


My  now,  dear,  mother  and  I,  had  not  been  many 
ttinutes  together  at  Dover  before  we  spoke  of  her ; 
od  the  joy  I  felt  at  hearing  her  praises  of  her 
^  great  indeed ! 

"She  came  to  me,"  she  said,  "the  very  day 
tf  her  arrival ;  feeling,  as  she  told  me  with  her 
little  foreign  accent,  and  simplicity  of  manner, 
hi  she  knew  she  should  be  welcome  then,  for 
pST  sake,  and  hoped  soon  to  be  so  for  her  own." 

She  was  indeed  most  welcome  from  the  first 
moment  for  her  own  dear  sake  ! 

I  could  but  hug  my  mother  to  my  heart  as  she 
8poke  of  her ;  wondering  too  at  the  change  in  my 
fedings  towards  her,  so  different  from  what  they 
had  ever  been  before  ! 

"If  you  owe  a  daughter  to  me,  my  dearest 
BMrther,"  I  exclaimed;  "you  owe  a  son  I  am 
wre  to  her ;  for  I  feel  that  till  now  I  never  loved 
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you  as  I  ought,  or  valued  enough  ynur  love  to  i 
Now  it  seems  the  crown  and  seal  of  all  my  1 
piness — and  I  am  so  happy  !  But  whiTc  are  they 
living  ?  for  the  General  told  me  they  had  not  pt 
settled  on  a  house." 

"Next  door." 

"  Next  door !     Oh  !  I  must  go  then." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  stay  just  now," 
replied  quietly. 

I  was  about  to  feel  vexed  and  impatifrut  a 
old,  wlien  I  detected  a  little  smOe  on  my  mothc 
lips ;    and  following  the  direction  of  her  cyi^  I 
saw  Mary  herself  coming  in  at  the  little  gate  of 
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eoogeDial  to  a  love  so  pure,  so  true,  so  devoted 
»  ours;  and  the  tinge  of  romance  which  had 
looompaDied  it,  had  added  not  a  little  to  its 
ium.  We  had  met  in  the  flame,  and  parted 
OD  the  flood  !  and  aU  our  intermediate  intercourse 
bad  been  accompanied  by  refined  and  elevating 
associations.  Her  own  bright  skies,  flowers, 
trees,  light,  shade,  the  fresh  breeze,  the  rolling 
waters! — nature  in  all  her  purest  beauty,  and 
kighest  sublimity,  had  till  then  surroimded  us 
lAen  together;  and  exquisite  as  the  thought  of 
ber  must  ever  have  been  to  me  under  aU  circum- 
stazices,  still  its  charm  had  been  undoubtedly 
enhanced  by  the  framework  of  enchanting,  ex- 
trinsic beauty,  which  had  ever  surrounded  her 
image  in  my  mind. 

Now,  she  was  on  the  Marine  Parade  of  a 
fishionable  watering-place !  Feathers,  and  flowers, 
and  frills,  and  flounces,  fluttered  on  the  walk ;  and 
ceas^ss  groups  were  sauntering  up  and  down. 
I  don't  mean  to  abuse  people  who  walk  in  such 
places:  I  have  walked  in  them  myself,  though 
neycr  much  liking  them ;  and  doubtless  many 
good,  and  amiable  beings  were  amongst  those 
who  were  there  that  day,  enjoying  the  sea-air, 
and  the  sight  of  their  fellow-creatures.     But  yet ! 


— oil !  if  on  thnt.  moonlit-night  off  Port  Mahoi 
had,  as  1  remember  doing, 

"  Wished  that  liltleble  had  wings. 
And  we  within  its  fairy  bowers 
Were  wafted  off  to  mu  uoknowa ;" 

how  much  more  did  I  now  wish  to  fly  with  ] 
from  all  that  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world  wlf 
had  such  a  '  disenchantant '  effect  upon  my  i 
A  miserable  sort  of  feehng  seemed  to  chilli 
heart,  and  I  felt  as  if  7>}y  Mary  were  lost  to, I 
for  ever ! 

My  mother  seeing  I  did  not  fly  down  to  id 
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thought  I   observed  a  considerable  change.     He 

cx)inplained  much  of  the  glare,  and  noise  of  the 

place ;  and  seemed  so  dissatisfied  with  everything 

about  him,  that  I  began  to  feel  quite  guilty,  at 

having  been  the  means  of  persuading  him  to  come 

there.      But  at  last  on  mentioning  my   mother, 

he  started  into  all  his  old  vivacity  of  manner; 

and  launched  forth  in  her  praise  in  a  way  that 

set  my  mind  quite  at  ease ;  saying  that  her  being 

there  made  up  for  everything  else;  and  that  he 

felt  quite  happy  to  think,  that  when  he  was  gone, 

his  child  would  have  a  friend  and  mother,  so  wise, 

and  kind,  and  good  ;  "  one  who  would  take  much 

niore  care  of  her"  he  added,  good-hum ouredly, 

**than  her  harum-scarum  son  would  ever  do." 

We  all  dined  together  of  course,  every  evening ; 
^^d  in  the  mornings  too  we  were  always  together. 
^^  had  much  enjoyment ;  but  still  it  was  scarcely 
^^  same  as  before. 

JJover  was  not  in  those  days  what  it  is  now. 

■^^e  ground  now  covered   by   handsome  houses 

^^tween  the  Parade  and  the  Pier  was  then  a  rope- 

^'^^Ik  ;  while  the  Castle  Cliffs  were  visible  from  base 

^   crown ;   never  dreaming    that  the  temerity  of 

^Bn  would  lead  him — as  it  has  since  done — to  seek 

^^s  dwelling  by  their  rugged  sides,  and  beneath 

^ueir  beetling  brows.     The  Marine  Parade  houses 
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Heights,  or  Shakspeare's  Cliff — then  it  was  real 
oijoyment !  How  magnificent  was  the  view  from 
Aose  high  places !  taking  *  in  such  a  sweep  of 
watery  waste ;  and  how  pure  and  exhilarating  the 
air,  compared  to  what  it  was  below  in  the  valley  ! 
I  never  mounted  to  them,  but  a  line  I  had  met 
with  somewhere  came  most  animatingly  into  my 
mind: 

"Bur  lea  moots  de  la  foi,  I'air  est  toujoura  serein." 


To  call  it  a  *'  watery  waste"  that  we  looked  upon, 
was  however  a  great  injustice.  If  the  Dover  road 
was,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  storied  of  all  those 
that  scar  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  were  the  rushing 
waters  that  divide  us  but  by  a  few  short  miles  from 
our  "  natural  friend  " — the  most  abundant  of  all 
oW  Ocean's  domains  in  recollections,  activity,  and 

• 

^Daportance.  From  the  moment  that  the  Phoeni- 
cian  first  sought  us  as  the  "  Cassiterides,"  to  the 
time  when  I  was  looking  on  their  sparkling  surface, 
^6  waters  of  our  Channel  have  ever  been  fi^ught 
^th  enterprise,  whether  of  commerce,  of  science,  or 
of  Warlike  exploit ! 

That  wondrous  Power  too,  which  has  since 
^de  silent  and  solitary  the  highway  of  the  Roman, 
^^  just  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
"^nning  to  display  its  mighty  force  upon   the 
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;  and  in  addition  to  the  6ags  of  all  niitions, 
and  saOs  of  all  kinds  which  ceaselessly  occupied  the 
busy  winds,  and  drove  the  ket*l  through  the  green 
wttres  a{  the  Chanoel,  were  now  to  he  traced  the 
arrow-like  motion,  and  diverging  wake  of  the 
"  Steamer;"  forcing  its  way  against  wind  and  tide, 
and  floating  its  long  panache  of  smoke  and  steam, 
far  down  npon  the  wind. 

In  point  of  hcauty,  it  is  not  of  course 
to  be  compared  to  any  sailing  vessel ;  but  its 
Atrenuous,  majestic,  self-impelling  action,  is  magoi-  , 
ficent  I  The  tilings  which  retard  vessels  which 
are.  dependant  upon  outward  influences,  have  but 
little  effect  on  them ;  and  they  rush  on,  against 
wind,  against  tide,  unswerving  from  th^  course, 
and  outstripping  all  around  them,  with  a  fear- 
lessness of  self-win,  which  it  fills  one  with  energy 
and  courage  merely  to  hehold. 

We  were  observing  them  one  morning,  ai 
several  having  waited  for  the  tide,  came  rush- 
ing out,  one  after  the  other  from  the  harbour 
— each  of  them,  the  moment  it  had  passed  tha 
pier,  and  got  free  of  the  bar,  separating  its  course 
from  the  others,  and  darting  like  an  arrow  to  the 
point  of  its  particular  destination ;  and  we  were 
Btruck  by  their  being  so  true  an  emblem  of  Aa 
Christian — actuated,  by  a  power  tn  them,  but  not 
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qf  them:  and  uninfluenced  by  outward  circum- 

stanoes,  going  tranquilly,  but  boldly  forward  in  the 

path  assigned,  never  turning  back,  or  stopping,  till 

th^  had  reached  the  *  haven  where  they  would  be/ 

Ah  1    it   was   delightful  to  have   such   things 

before  one's  eyes,  and  such  thoughts  within  one's 

heart !  and  for  hours  together  did  we  sometimes 

watch  untired  the  beauty  of  that  tranquilly-busy 

scene;  and  spite  of  the  first  painfnl  impression 

that  it  gave  me,  and  the  continual  unpleasantness 

of  having   to  live   so  much  en  evidence  during 

our  short  stay  at  Dover — infinitely  precious  and 

ddightful  are  the  recollections  which  embalm  its 

memory  to  me ! 

Beyond  the  Castle  jetty  however,  we  found 
dnaost  perfect  solitude.  The  cliffs  too  were  so 
fine  there !  and  when  the  tide  was  out,  the  vast 
*^nt  of  low  rocks,  almost  wholly  covered  with 
sea-weed,  formed  by  their  rich  hues  of  purple  and 
green,  a  beautiful  relief  and  contrast  to  the  cold, 
^hite  colouring  of  the  chalky  heights  above. 
How  we  used  to  enjoy  ourselves  on  those  rocks ! 
^^aDdng  over  the  miniature  crags, — intersected  by 
libbers  of  tiny  streams,  running  their  clear 
shining  courses  in  every  direction,  and  forming 
each  its  own  little  ravine,  whose  sides  were  either 
dad  with  the  brightest  verdure,  or  cut  into  little 
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**  fiords,"  and  headlands,  peoriect  in  their  mimBtim 
beauty!  And  not  only  did  Maiy  and  I  eigoy 
them,  but  my  mother  also  would  often  be  tempted 
iheace  by  our  glowing  descriptions  of  the  '  romantio 
scenery'  to  be  found ;  for  her  heart,  bng  deaabla 
and  depressed  under  the  weight  of  solitude  and 
sorrow,  seemed  to  have  become  quite  jaang  and 
buoyant  again,  under  the  warm  aSiDcfeion  of  h$t 
two  children, — ^both,  alas  1  equally  new-lbond. 

The  old  General  did  not  attemptsych  ventorooi 
doings,  but  used  to  sit  basking  on  the  shorn; 
either  occupying  himself  with  some  book,  or 
dreamily  watching  the  rippling  of  the  waters. 
Indeed  at  no  time  of  his  life,  would  such  things 
have  had  charms  for  him.  In  youth  he  liked 
better  the  active  bustle  of  the  camp  and  court ; 
and  now  poor  old  man !  he  seemed  to  have  but 
little  enjoyment  in  anything.  Yet  it  is  not  age, 
which  takes  away  our  love  of  simple  pleasures, 
when  once  it  has  existed ;  it  outwears  the  mere 
lapse  of  years  ; — it  is  only  sorrow. 

Notwithstanding  however  these  maritime  amuse- 
ments of  ours,  we  still  sighed  for  perfect  quiet, 
and  the  country ;  and  a  pleasantly  situated  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  at  Buckland,  becoming 
vacant,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  take  it  jointly, 
and  live  there  together  for  a  few  months.     This 
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was  perhaps  a  primitive  arrangement  which  might 
have  seemed  odd  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  it 
seemed  not  so  to  us  in  our  simplicity. 

Then  there  came  a  period  of  happiness,  indeed ! 
greater  than  I  can  describe. 

England,  it  is  true,  has  not  the   unspeakable 

charm,  the  heart-thrilling  prestige  which  belong  to 

foreign  lands ;  but  where  shall  we  find  the  quiet, 

happy,  tranquil  feelings  which  her  green  hills  and 

exquisite  gardens,  her  shady  lanes,  and  meadows 

golden  with  the  cowslip  or  buttercup,  her  glowing 

heaths  and  picturesque  cottages,  her  little  woody 

nooks,  and  stiles  with  overhanging  trees,  her  still 

bright  streams,  and   haze-softened    distances  can 

produce?     There  is  not  much  perhaps  to  elevate 

the  heart,  but  all  to  tranquillize  it ;  and  tranquillity 

was  all  we  wanted  then — permission  to  enjoy  the 

l^appiness  that  came  from  within. 

The  country  there  then  just  suited  us.  It  was  of 
^tat  charming  style  which  we  call  "  rural."  Soft, 
^^nd  hills  locking  quite  into  the  distance  down 
the  long  valleys ;  low  copse- woods,  and  grass  fields 
Ml  of  cowslips  at  first,  and  then  carpeted  with  all 
"^es ;  clover-fields  sending  their  pure  scent  abroad 
through  the  air ;  and — flowing  swiftly  and  silently 
through  the  valley — the  brightest  stream  that  ever 
darkled  in  the  sun ;  whose  waters  were  so  clear, 
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vrc  -rrcji  hss-e  his€h  knomi  them  to   be 
wirrr.  V:  ::r  :bfir  rlr-iiit^  «ddie&,  and  the  adckd 
i^iiiiTzess  vrii  ibev  gi&Te  to  the  long  gmn 
wiicT-^^-i^ii  iziz  w-i-re-i  asd  floated  beneath  thrir 
"niVI;   :rl>:C:.""      If  iccliced   for  far-off  nm^' 
K:"-gs.  wr  wiriirT^i  a'xui  the  sunny  ghdes,  and 
sweZizi:  LZs  en  the  cue  side:  or  on  the  othOy    ' 
XT  ?•!£:«:  the  hirtiiT  cT^:•und-  and  looked  eastward    i 
through  dusips  c:  tnee^i.  and  over  boundless  VDS$r 
d<yvc<^  towards  the  Dc^wns,  and  onwards  to  the    | 
heigbi*  of  RviTr.sg-ite  :  or  back  over  the  rich  vJkj    ; 
to  the  old  Castle  ox  Dover,  wth  the  cliffs  of  Fraofli  i 
stretchin?  far  bevond  the  line  of  dark  blue  sea. 

WTien  it  w:;s  too  hot  for  walking,  we  used  to 
sit  cut  bti.;-'.::!  s.ir.o  beautiful  lime  trees  whidJ 
shaded  the  bottom  of  our  sloping  grarden,  and 
overhung  tl^e  cUar  stream  which  1  have  spoken  of; 
and  there  Marv  would  bring  her  work,  or  drawing; 
and  I  read,  or  talked :  or  wu  sat  in  that  still,  but 
active  enjoyment  of  existence  which  is  so  charming! 
But,  '*  la  position  la  plus  douce,  a  toujours  son 
cote  de  souffrance ;  probablement  pour  qu'clle  soit 
sanctitiee ;"  and  the  thing  that  did  in  some  measure 
mar  the  animated  peace  of  the  joyful,  thankful  life 
which  we  were  then  leading,  was  the  state  of  the  poor 
old  GenenJ,  wliose  mind  appeared  evidently  to  faili 
hile  his  irritability  increased  to  a  fearful  degi'ce. 
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For  a  time  we  attributed  his  constantly  talking 
of  bis  poverty  and  fretting  lest  he  should  at  last 
be  stanredy  to  this  weak  state  of  intellect ;  but  at 
length  it  really  seemed  as  if  he  had  some  founda- 
tion for  what  he  said,  from  great  losses  sustained 
by  the  burning  of  his  house,  and  from  other 
causes. 

I  shall  never  forget  with  what  distress  the  first 
idea  that  Mary  had  to  endiu'e  any  privation  smote 
upon  my  heart.     We  were  sitting  together  under 
the  lime  trees,  then  laden  with  their  fragrant  blos- 
soms, and  the  old   man  was  near  us,  alternately 
do^ng  in  his  chair,  and  waking  up  to  make  some 
querulous  remark  or  other.      Mary's  usual  occu- 
pation had  been  drawing,  embroidering,  or  doing 
some  ornamental  work,   but    this   day   she   was 
doing  something  for  her  own  use.     I  need  not 
'^ve  been  shocked,  for   the   materials  on  which 
she  was   exercising   her   neat-handed   skill,   were 
^  and    delicate ;    but    I  was    unused    to    see 
her  so  employed,  and  asked   her  what  she  was 
making. 

**  Some  little  cuffs,"  she  replied ;  "  are  they  not 
prettv  ?" 

"Very;  but  why  should  you  make  them  for 
yourself?  yom-  maid  is  still  with  you." 

'*  Yes !  I  could  not  part  from  her ;  we  were 
children  together,  and  we  love  each  other  so  much. 
*^ut  you  know  we  are  not  so  rich  as  we  used  to  be, 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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and  she  has  many  other  things  to  do  now ;  so  I 
find  that  I  must  do  these  little  works,  and  many 
others  for  myself;  but  the  hardship  is  not  very 
great  to  set  little  stitches  in  muslin  and  lace.'' 

"  Muslin  and  lace  1"  cried  the  old  General  in  m 
piteous  voice ;  having  between  sleeping  and  waking 
caught  his  daughter's  last  words.  **  Mudin  and 
lace !  Aye,  that  is  so  like  women !  If  they  havenH 
bread  to  eat,  still  they  must  have  their  nradins  and 
laces  I — Mary,  youll  ruin  me  if  you  go  on  in  tUa 
way." 

I  looked  at  her ;  and  the  tears  came  fairiy  into 
my  eyes,  as  with  her  angel  smile  she  answered  her 
father's  irritating  remark  by  saying  : 

"  This  lace  is  not  new,  my  father," — ^for  she 
always  retained  her  foreign  habit  of  so  addressing 
him — "you  have  seen  it  before.  When  Giuletta  di 
Mazini  was  married,  it  trimmed  my  bridesmaid's 
dress ;  and  now  I  was  making  it  into  some  of  those 
little  cuffs  which  you  say  you  always  like  to  see 
me  wear." 

This  answer  seemed  but  half  to  satisfy  the  old 
man,  who  continued  his  complaints  in  a  low  voice, 
murmuring  about  "  muslin  and  lace,"  as  if  haunted 
by  their  spectral  images. 

Marj'  saw  that  it  was  best  to  say  no  more ;  and 
looked  at  me  with  that  excusing  smile,  which  a 
mother  might  have  worn  for  a  loved  and  wayward 
child. 
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The  thought  of  her  having  any  privation  was  how- 
ever distracting  to  me ;  and  not  all  her  gay  cheerfiil- 
ness,  could  reconcile  me  to  seeing  her  gradually 
give  up  her  favourite   pleasures,   her  music,  and 
painting,  and  her  lighter  employments,  to  occupy 
herself  with  common,  necessary  works ;  and  as  is 
often  the  case  where  folly  is  joined  to  affection, 
instead  of  cheering  her  through  any  difficulties 
she  might  have,  I  often  turned  her  joyous  hours 
into  sad  ones  by  irritable  lamentations   and  be- 
moanings  of  her  fate.     For  myself,  I  felt  I  should 
not  have  cared  for  any  labour  undertaken  for  her ; 
and  was  never  perhaps  in  better  spirits,  than  when, 
as  she  sate  imder  the  shade  of  the  limes,  plying 
her  busy  needle,   I  worked  close  by  at  her  little 
garden,   weeding    and   training   the   flowers    she 
loved  so  well ;  and  then  hot  and  tired,  threw  my- 
sdf  on  the  grass  by  her  side.     But  for  her ! — I 
should  have  liked  to  have  spread  everything  rich 
^d  beautiful  that  the  world  contained  at  her  feet ; 
^^i  I  suppose  I  should  have  gone  on  for  ever  tor- 
menting myself  and  her,  but  for  what  I  heard  her 
one  day  say  to  my  mother,  when  she  thought  I  was 
^away.     They  were  sitting  together  enjoying  the 
^ft  summer  air  on   the  lawn,  busily    intent  on 
their   work,    and    as    my    feet  fell   silently   sur 
f^herbe   veloutee    they    did    not    hear    me   ap- 
proaching. 

Q  2 
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"  Poverty  like  this,"  I  heard  her  say,  "  is  rather 
animating  than  depressing ;  supplying  the  stimulus 
of  necessity  to  the  pleasure  of  employment.  I 
think  I  was  never  happier  in  my  life ;  and  if  only 
my  father  were  contented,  and  Wilfred  would  not 
make  me  unhappy,  by  being  so  himself  on  my 
account,  I  should  be  only  too  joyful  1  What  is 
poverty  when  I  have  his  love  ?  And  can  it  take 
from  me  the  blessing  of  God  ? — the  pleasures  of 
nature  ?" 

"  But  have  you  no  fears  for  the  future  ?"  asked 
my  mother. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  replied,  "  the  Word  of  truth  says 
*  My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need/  What  there- 
fore He  does  not  supply,  may  be  my  fancy j  but  is 
not  my  need  you  know."  And  she  looked  up  wth 
a  smile ;  and  as  she  did  so,  caught  sight  of  me, 
as  I  stood  silently  behind  my  mother's  chair,  my 
heart  full  of  deep  emotion. 

H(T  colour  rose  to  crimson. 

**  Oh,  Wilfred !"  she  exclaimed,  in  some  em- 
barrassment ;  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  near. 
However,  you  have  got  the  listener's  due,  and 
heard  no  good  of  yourself." 

*'  No,  I  have  heard  no  good  of  myself,"  I  re- 
plied ;  **  but  that  which  must  do  me  good. — And 
ih  it  really  I,  Mary,"  I  continued,  as  I  took  the  chair 
my  !nother  had  left,  I  knew,  for  my  use,  "is  i^ 
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leally  I  who  am  the  source  of  discomfort  to  you  ? 
— ^you  for  whom  I  would  gladly  lay  down  my  life — 
slave  in  the  sun — work  in  the  mines — do  anything!" 
•*  My  dearest  Wilfred,  thank  you  from  my  very 
heart,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  don't  want  you  to  do 
an  those  great  things  for  me ;  I  only  want  you  to 
do— what  is  perhaps  after  all  a  greater, — to  give 
up  all  anxiety  for  me,  and  let  me  be  happy  by 
seeing  that  you  are  so.  I  do  assure  you  that  if  I 
saw  you  cheerful,  I  should  be  happier  almost  than 
I  could  bear." 

"  I  know  you  would  not  deceive  me,  except  to 

console  me,"  I  replied  ; "  and  though  I  have  thought 

that  you  did  that  sometimes,  yet  what  I  have  heard 

you  say  this  moment  to  my  mother,  has  set  my 

heart  quite  at  rest.    And  can  it  be,  Mary,  that  my 

love  makes  up  to  you  for  poverty?"     And  I  co- 

vered  my  face  with  my  hands  as  millions  of  feelings 

flooded  my  breast. 

She  was  silent ;  she  knew  she  need  not  speak. 

**Well  then  !"  I  continued  after  a  moment,  "I 

^  be  as  happy  as  you.  Yes  !  you  are  right  in  being 

^;  for  I  am  sure  that  no  riches  can  be  to  us  what 

fte  love  of  God,  and  of  each  other  is ;  and  no  one 

^  take  that  from  us.     You  must  try  again,  and 

*^h  me  to  *  live  for  the  day,'  as  you  have  done  so 

^^  before ; — and  who  has  such  days  as  I  have  ? 

But  tell  me,  Mary,  why  should  you  be  so  particu- 
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kriv  happy  just  now  ;  when  most  others  would  ' 
unhappy  ?  " 

"  I  can  only  feel  it,"  she  replied  ;  "  as  a  prorf 
God's  love,  who  '  stays  His  rough  wind  in  tiK  i 
of  the  East  wind,'  and  will  not  let  it  blow  I 
chillingly  upon  me.  He  did  not  send  me  povtl 
till  He  had  given  me  so  much  to  make  up  for* 
for  besides  having  you  with  me,  have  I  not  fofl 
a  mother?"  ' 


From  that  time  I  strove  really  to  do  as  1 1 
said,  and  to  "  live  for  the  day  ;" 

"  To  watch  time's  momentB,  fell  as  they  nuhed  hft 
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and  some  never  become  so,  because  though  they 

may  have  learnt  its  value,  yet  their  minds  are  too 

devated,  and  they  have  found  thousands  of  trea* 

sures — ^treasures  of  heart-— of  soul — which  far,  far 

outweigh  it.     Neither  Mary  nor  I  had  ever  been 

brought  up  to  think  of  expense,  and  I  an^  almost 

in€lined  to  say — I  am  thankful  for  it ;  it  left  our 

minds  so   free  from   all  debasing  considerations. 

Yet  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  us  ever  could 

have  been  made  to  value  money,  otherwise  than  as 

a  necessary  means  of  living,  and  a  blessed  means 

*  ■    of  doing  good.     All  we  had  ever  wanted,  had  been 

suppKed — we  asked  not  whence,  and  cared  not  how. 

What  therefore  might  have  been  a  rational  cause 

of  fear,  we  were  for  a  long  time  spared ;  and  time 

therefore  sped  happily  by.     But  a  black  cloud  was 

hovering  over  us,  that  was  soon  to  break  in  storms 

of  trouble  on  our  heads. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

When  thus  my  ■  did  daily  dawn,  how  she  lit  up  nr 
world ! — tinging  more  rosily  the  roseate  clouds,  that, — like 
those  in  her  summer-cheek  —  played  to  and  fro,  like 
clouds  in  Italian  skies. — mardi. 

Those  loving,  glorious  eyes ! 

The  sun  of  another  world  doth  in  their  brightness  rise. 

If  thy  heart 
Be  grown  thus  restless,  is  it  not  because 
Within  its  dark  folds  thou  had  mantled  up 
Some  burning  thought  of  ill  ? 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Captain  Norman- 
ton  for  some  time ;  though  he  had  at  first  written 
to  General  Sydney,  and  spoken  of  visiting  him  as 
soon  as  his  affairs  would  permit.  But  spring  had 
ripened  into  summer,  and  the  summer  hues  were 
beginning  to  be  enriched  with  the  warmer  tints  of 
autumn,  yet  still  he  came  not ;  and  several  months 
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having  elapsed  without  his  having  even  written 
again,  we  began  to  hope  that  he  had  in  the  cooler 
moments  of  absence,  felt  it  wisest  and  most  honour* 
able  to  pursue  his  object  no  further.  Such  how- 
ever, it  soon  appeared  was  not  the  case. 

On  one  of  those  sultry  days  that  we  sometimes 

bave  at  the  b^inning  of  September,  I  had  been 

▼ray  busy  in  training  up  a  jessamine,  which  was 

a  great  favourite  with  us ; — with  Mary  for  the  sake 

of  its  starry,  fragrant  flowers,  and  with  me  because 

^  it  grew  round  the  window   of  a  little   morning 

Kioom,  where  she  would  sit  sometimes  when  she 

wished  to  be  alone.     Often  had  my  voice  from 

below,  called  her  to  that  window ;  and  then  she 

would  look  down  upon  me  like — what  she  was — 

njy guardian  angel;  and  speak  those  ever   gentle 

words  of  cordial  kindness,  which  came  so  warm 

to  ray  heart. 

I  had  mounted  a  ladder  that  day  to  reduce  to 
obedience,  some  rambling  shoots  which  had  intruded 
^  far  upon  her  view ;  and  it  was  a  delight  to  me 
^Wch  I  cannot  describe,  to  lean  on  the  outside  of 
"cr  window,  and  talk  to  her  as  she  sat  in  her  own 
Btde  room,  surrounded  by  the  thousand  "  piccoli 
oggetti,"  which — the  more  perhaps,  because  they 
contrast  so  much  with  our  tougher  minds,  and 
rougher  habits — constitute  a  part  of  the  charm, 
which  makes  women  "  the  poetry  of  human  life." 
There  is  certainly  a  great  pleasure  in  anything 
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which  is  done  a  little  out  of  the  common  way,  i 
helps  to  relax  the  cold  formalities  of  a 
life;  and  this  verj'  httic  escapade  from  , 
routine— the  mere  mounting  a  ladder,  and  v 
leering  a  piece  of  rustic  work,  with  a  light  bloi 
on,  and  a  sailor's  black  ribbon,  superseding  I 
choking  neckcloth — and  leaning  and  titlkiog  i 
a  window,  instead  of  out  of  it — gave  an  anim 
to  ray  spirits,  which  made  thi^m  rise 
"heights  of  towering  absurdity,"  which  they ^ 
always  of  old  inhabited ;  and  from  which  they  | 
seldom  descended,  till  my  once  empty  heart  I 
become  tilled  with  higher  sensations,  makiDg  i 
almost  "  too  hanov  to  be  ?av :"  and 
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that  moment ;  and  she  came  to  the  window,  and 

threw  the  sprigs  of  jessamine  which  I  gathered  for 

her,  down  to  my  mother,  who  was  standing  below, 

with  childish  amusement ;  looking,  as  she  did  so, 

more  like  a  creature  of  earth  than  I  had  ever  seen 

her  before ;  for  there  was  generally  an  elevation  in 

her  countenance,   and  a  depth  of  feeling  in  her 

M  and  most  expressive  eyes,  that  stilled  the  more 

frivolous  parts  of  one's  nature,  and  filled  the  heart 

'"ith  happiness  rather  than  with  mirth.     Th^re  was 

^^  change  but  what  embellished  her  ! 

"  Yet  was  there  light  around  her  brow, 
A  holiness  in  those  dark  eyes. 
That  showed,  though  wandering  earthward  now. 
Her  spirit's  home  was  in  the  skies." 

\Ve  were  enjoying  ourselves  in  this  way,  in  the 

^^^ding  gladness  of  our  hearts,  when  the  ser- 

^^t  appeared  at  the  drawing-room  window,  which 

t^ned  upon  the  lawn,  and  spoke  to  my  mother. 

^id  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  I  guessed  it  by 

^^ answering:  "  General  Sydney  is  there,"  pointing 

^  where  the  old  man  sat  at  a  little  distance,  bask- 

^^^  in  the  sun. 

My   heart    suddenly   ceased   beating;   for   the 

^^Want  receiving  her  answer,  and  stepping  out  on 

^Mc  lawn,  was  followed  by  one  whose  figure  I  could 

^ot  mistake — Captain  Normanton.     He  bowed  to 

toy  mother ,  and  as  he  did  so,  I  saw  his  eye  glance 
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up  to  the  window  where  I  was  standing ;  but  he 
evidently  did  not  recognise  me,  and  passed  op. 
Mary  saw  him  as  well  as  I,  and  in  sudden  terror 
she  grasped  my  hand  as  if  for  protection,  and 
shrunk  back  into  the  room,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot. 

"Why  should  you  be  afraid  of  him,  dearest 
Mary  ?"  I  whispered  ;  "  he  can  do  nothing  to  hurt 
you." 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  she  replied ;  "  but  the  sight  of 
him  fills  me  with  dread." 

"  Nothing  can  separate  us,  dear,"  I  said ;  "  God, 
I  am  sure,  will  never  let  that  be ;  so  don't  be 
afraid.  Yet  from  my  soul  I  wish  he  were  com- 
manding some  fine  frigate  in  the  South  Seas,  or 
*  careering  in  the  Celestial  waters,'  or  anywhere 
but  here.  But  I  must  go  down,  I  suppose,  and 
speak  to  him,  or  he  will  think  it  odd."  And  I  ran 
down  the  ladder. 

I  advanced  to  meet  him,  as  he  was  walking 
towards  the  house  with  the  General ;  and  spite  of 
the  many  reasons  I  had  to  deprecate  his  presence 
there,  I  could  not  but  feel  a  sort  of  cordiality  at 
again  seeing  my  old  commander.  He  was  walking 
with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground — a  habit  of  his 
that  always  gave  a  particularly  unpleasant  expres- 
sion to  his  countenance — and  he  did  not  see  me 
till  I  stopped  before  him  and  spoke.  He  started 
as  if  he  had  been  shot ;  and  looked  at  me  with. 
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bewilderment  and  terror,  as  if  I  were  an  *  aflfrit' 
crossing  his  path.  All  strength  seemed  for  a 
moment  gone  from  him,  and  his  arms  hung  down 
by  his  side  as  if  he  had  not  power  to  raise  one  to 
shake  the  hand  I  held  out  to  him. 

"  Mr.  St.  -Clair  1"  at  last  he  exclaimed  ;  coldly 
giving  me  his  hand,  whilst  the  thunders  of  Erebus 
covered  his  brow ;  "  you  here  ?*' 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  been  here  for  months ; 
ever  since  we  all  left  Dover.  That  lady  whom  you 
passed  on  the  lawn  is  my  mother." 

He  bowed  stiffly,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
pece  of  information ;  then  glancing  contemptu- 
^*^sly  at  the  hammer  which  I  still  held  in  my  hand 
^e  said : 

**  If  I  mistake  not,  I  saw  you  on  the  top  of  a 

*^dder  just  now,  when  I  came  in.     I  recognise  the 

^^s  now,  though  of  course  I  never  dreamed  of 

^king  for  you  in  such  a  position.     Your  talents 

^^^m  of  a  versatile  order." 

**  Oh  !  everything  is  pleasant  under  some  cir- 
^tnstances,"  I  replied  ;  "I  was  training  the  jessa- 
'^ne  round  Miss  Sydney's  window  there." 

His  eye,  as  I  said  this,  darted  up  like  lightning 
^  the  spot ;  where  at  that  moment  the  back  of 
Gary's  head  with  its  coils  of  glossy  hair,  was  just 
^ble,  as  she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

His  cheek   had  been   pale   as   death   till   that 
'lioment;  but  then  the  purple  flood  rushed  up. 
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Bis  lip  trembled,  and  his  nostril  %uifgigd  at  the 
quick  breath  came  and  went;  and  a  sdRision  of 
such  tendoness  swqit  over  his  genenUy  hanh 
brow,  and  cold  stem  eye,  that  my  heart  was  pained 
to  the  quick.  He  put  up  his  handkenUef  to 
conceal  his  agitation ;  but  I  had  tunied  away,  and 
begun  to  busy  myself  in  some  occupation  *M4itfi«g 
my  new  character  of  gardener,  that  he  mijgfaft  not 
know  I  had  observed  him ;  leaving  him  and  dm 
General  to  proceed  by  themselves  to  die  haaae* 

**  Are  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  her  son  living  with  yoa 
here?^  I  heard  him  ask  in  alow  voice. 
Yes,"  replied  the  General. 
Rather  an  odd  arrangement  is  it  not,  roy  dear 
Sir?" 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  the  old  man,  rather  in  alarm. 
"  We  met  Mrs.  St.  Clair  at  Dover,  and  she  was 
very  kind,  and  he  you  know — " 

They  stepped  off  the  silent  grass,  and  the  sound 
of  their  feet  on  the  gravel  walk  drovMied  the  rest  of 
the  sentence.  From  the  few  words  however,  which 
reached  me,  I  felt  convinced  that  a  storm  of  trouble 
was  brewing;  and  that  our  hitherto  cloudless 
horizon  would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  so  much 
longer. 

My  heart  sunk  within  me;  the  cold  determi- 
nation of  Captain  Normanton's  manner,  and  the 
evident  power  he  possessed  over  the  weakened 
mind  of  the  old  General,  sending  the  same  nameless 
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so  very  cloven  a  foot  ?  or  that  that  perfect  coat 
smoothes  down  the  wings  of  Apollyon  ?  No ! 
I  don^t  think  he  is  quite  so  redoubtable  a  foe  as 
that.  •  So  now,  my  dearest,  you  shall  come  down ; 
for  I  fear  your  father  will  be  vexed  at  any  want  of 
courtesy  to  him." 

When  we  opened  the  drawing-room  door  we 
found  the  General  with  his  hand  on  the  lock,  just 
coming  to  call  her. 

"  Ah  1  you're  here  at  last,"  he  said  with  con- 
siderable irritation,  "  I  thought  you  were    never 
coming.     Where  have  you  been  ?" 
"  We  were  up-stairs,"  I  answered  for  her. 
Captain  Normanton  bit  his  Up — I  should  have 
ftought,  to  the  blood  ;  but  quickly  commanding  his 
<^untenance,  he  advanced  to  meet  Mary ;  while,  as 
*Je  observed  her  timid  air,  and  watched  her  varying 
^lour,  there  was  a  smile  on  his  curled  lip,  and  a 
^castic,  defying  expression  on  his  countenance, 
^hich  was  scarcely  to  be  endured. 

I  went  up  to  him ;  and  w^ith  as  much  courtesy 
^  1  could  command,  began  talking  of  our  old 
^pmates,  and  of  other  matters.  But  he  was 
^dently  anything  but  pleased  at  the  interruption ; 
^d  soon  rising,  proposed  going  out  into  the 
8^en.  So  we  went  out,  and  sat  under  the 
^We  of  the  lime  trees. 

He  was  in  deep  mourning :  his  father,  he  had 
^-^Id  the  General  had  died  some  months  before  ^ 
VOL.  I.  R 
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and  the  attendance  on  his  sick-bed — tor  he  had 
been  an  excellent  son — and  the  vast  quantities 
of  busmess  he  had  had  on  coming  into  his  pro- 
perty, was  what  had  occasioned  his  long  delay 
in  paying  his  promised  visit  to  Dover.  We  all 
sat  together  in  xmcomfortable  constraint,  till  at 
length  luncheon  was  announced — prodigious  bless- 
ing at  that  moment!  and  we  returned  to  the 
house. 

As  we  passed  near  Maiy's  wmdow,  against 
which  my  ladder  was  still  resting,  I  said  to  her : 

"  I  must  finish  that  for  you  to-morrow,  Mary." 

Captain  Normanton  started  at  hearing  me 
address  her  in  that  familiar  way,  and  turned 
round  fiercely  towards  me;  softening  his  angry 
look  however  to  a  bitter  smile,  as  lie  said  in  an 
ironical  tone : 

"  England  is  still,  I  perceive,  as  it  always  was : 
a  land  of  libertv  !" 

"  All  lands  should  be  such,"  I  replied ;  "  where 
we  merely  claim  our  rightful  privileges." 

Our  eyes  met  and  flashed  defiance.  I  saw  that 
he  understood  me ;  and  the  rage  that  glared  from 
beneath  his  suddenly  contracted  brow  was  frightful. 

We    reached    tlie    house,  where  wc  found   my 
mother  waiting  for  us.     Captain  Normanton  was 
introduced  to   her;  and   her  kindly  heart  feeling 
for  his  painful  position,   with  which  we  had  ac- 
quainted her,  she  was  particularly    attentive,  and 
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towards  him.  Nothing  however,  could 
rouse  him  into  conversation;  he  seemed  to  have 
the  weight  of  worlds  at  his  heart,  and  the  whole 
thing  appeared  insupportable  to  him.  At  length 
he  rose  to  go;  saying  that  he  hoped  some  early 
day  to  be  able  to  return,  and  pay  them  another 
visit 

Our  eyes  again  met,  but  it  was  my  brow  that 
lowered  now;  his  countenance  had  resumed  its 
smiling  contempt.  He  took  his  leave,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  away.  The  door  closed  {ipon 
him,  and. we  all  took  a  long  breath  of  deep  relief. 

The  General  seemed  afraid  that  we  might  have 
observed  that  he  did  so,  and  that  it  might  have 
appeared  ungrateful  in  him,  so  he  begun  : 

**He  is  a  very  gentlemanlike  person,  that 
Captain  Normanton;  and  has  been  very  kind 
^  us.  I  am  afraid  his  visit  was  but  a  dull  one. 
Mary,  you  didn't  talk  at  all.  And  why  did  you 
stay  away  so  long?  it  was  very  uncivil  of  you." 

She  seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  say ;  so  made 
^P  for  her  want  of  words,  by  stooping  down,  and 
•hissing  him. 

"Ah,  that's  all  very  weU,  but  when  I  send 
^^  you  another  time,  you  must  come  directly; 
^  I  insist  on  your  being  more  attentive  to 
Captain  Normanton.  You  were  never  very  civil 
to  him,  even  when  on  board  his  ship,  and  when  he 
^as  doing  all  in  his  power  to  please  you ;  but 
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desire  that  you  will  try  to  be  more  agreeable  to 
him,  at  least  in  your  father's  house.  It  is  very 
kind  I  am  sure  of  any  one  to  take  notice  of  us 
at  all  now,  when  we  are  so  poor,  and  do  not  know 
how  we  shall  get  on  at  all." 

And  so  he  rambled  on,  poor  old  man,  talking  of 
starvation,  and  Captain  Normanton,  and  extrava- 
gance and  economy,  till  my  mother  as  a  relief,  pro- 
posed our  taking  a  walk — and  we  did  so. 

It  was  a  heavy  burden  to  her  to  have  continually 
to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  bear  with  his  wearisome 
wanderings  over  the  same  subjects  for  ever;  but 
her  love  for  me,  and  for  Mary  too,  made  her 
cheerfully  endure  it ;  and  in  time,  as  she  told 
me,  she  really  used  not  to  hear  him  as  he  mur- 
mured on ;  and  would  answer  "  Yes,"  or  **  No," 
at  random ;  which  she  said  did  always  perfectly 
well. 

One  would  have  had  more  compassion  for  the 
weakness  of  his  mind,  had  his  \iolence  of  temper 
weakened  with  it ;  but  his  irritability  increased,  as 
his  intellect  decayed ;  and  this  day,  Mary's  spirits 
for  the  first  time  seemed  to  sink  under  it ;  and 
as  we  were  sitting  together  after  our  walk,  her  - 
tears  streamed  down  uncontrollably.  It  was  no 
solely  on  her  father's  account  however ;  iier  mine 
was  oppressed  by  the  remembrance  of  Captaii 
Normanton's  visit.  His  apparently  unchange 
feeUngs   towards    herself,    and    his   looks   of  die 
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enmity  whenever  I  crossed  his  path,  filled  her 
with  an  alarm,  which  for  a  time  quite  overbore 
all  her  bright  hope,  and  faith ;  and  with  sad  fore- 
bodings did  she  look  forward  to  a  long  term  of 
trouble  and  trial,  ere  the  time  should  come  when 
she  might,  as  she  said,  in  her  union  with  me 
find  "  peace,  and  tranquillity,  and  joy." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  mom. 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom. 

Laughing  the  clouds  away,  as  if  in  scorn. 

God  has  graciously  given  me  this  endowment  of  love. 

THE  STONE-CUTTER  OF  ST.   POINT. 

Oft  by  a  flower  or  leaf,  in  some  loved  book 

We  mark  the  lines  that  charm  us  most :  retrace 

Thy  life ; — recall  its  loveliest  passage ; — look. 
Dead  violets  keep  the  place ! 

SIR  E.  BULWER  LYTTON. 

"  Sorrow  endureth  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh 
in  the  morning."  How  often  is  this  true  !  The 
wetoried,  overwrought  mind  sees  things  as  night 
approaches,  with  its  dark  shadow  on  them ;  but 
the  morning  light,  bringing  with  it,  its  countless 
mercies,  re-animates  the  spirits,  and  makes  them 
rise  the  higher  in  their  joy,  for  having  cast  off 
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the  care  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  on  them 
brfore. 

Never  did  Mary  seem  happier  or  more  joyous 
than  the  next  morning ;  when,  at  my  call  beneath 
her  window,  she  looked  out,  bright  as  the  mom 
itself.     When  she  came  down,  and  we  had  time  to 
converse  together,  she  told  me  how  grieved  she  had 
been  at  the  sinful,  faithless  state  of  her  soul  the 
night  before ;  and  how  the  sense  of  her  weakness 
had  driven  her  to  God  for  fresh  strength  and  com- 
fort ;  and  how  she  had  found  it,  and  trusted  never 
Bgain  to  let  it  be  wrested  from  her.     She  said  she 
still  thought  it  likely  that  she  might  have  trouble, 
^d  annoyance  from  Captain  Normanton ;  but  that 
she  was  sure  that  God  would  smoothe  her  way,  and 
strengthen  her  failing  heart. 

How  happy  we  were  that  day !  and  my  garden- 
"^nuner  sent  forth  as  ringing  and  cheerful  a  sound, 
^heu  it  gave  its  last  stroke,  as  when  it  struck  its 
^t  in  defence  of  discipline  and  authority.  The 
^^bellious  jessamine  was  now  reduced  to  perfect 
Ner  and  subjection,  and  "  through  cloudiest  green, 
'^ted  its  star-like  flowers,"  round  Mary's  window 
^  fresh  beauty  and  brightness.  She  praised  my 
^  in  my  new  office ;  and  said  that  if  only  the 
"^^ches  of  a  passion-flower  which  grew  on  another 
P^  of  the  house  could  twine  their  blossoms  with 
^  of  the  jessamine,  her  window  would  be 
perfect. 
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It  was  impossible  to  effect  that  of  course  ;  but  by 
the  very  break  of  day  the  next  morning,  I  was 
walking  across  the  dewy  meadows,  and  through  the 
dusty  lanes,  to  a  nursery-garden  near  Dover,  where 
some  little  time  before  I  hud  seen  some  of  the 
plants  she  coveted,  in  full  blossom.  I  chose  one,  and 
carried  it  off  in  triumph ;  as  well  as  a  nosegay  of 
flowers  for  mv  mother. 

The  plant  was  heavy,  and  the  sun  was  hot ;  but 
I  was  never  less  tired  with  a  walk  in  my  life ;  the 
morning  air  was  so  exhilarating ;  and  my  heart 
bounding  with  happiness  !  I  was  glad  to  find  all 
still  quiet  in  the  liouse  when  I  returned  ;  and  with- 
out losing  a  moment  I  mounted  the  ladder,  which 
I  had  purposely  left  a<raiiist  the  wall  the  night 
before,  with  my  plant  in  hand ;  and  having  con- 
trived tu  screen  the  pot  among  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  creepers  whiih  grew  there,  I  trained  the 
brandies  of  the  plant  so  as  to  form  a  fringe  all 
round  tlu;  lower  part  of  the  window.  I  had  chosen 
one  which  had  s(*veral  tlowers  in  full  bloom  on  it ; 
but  as  thev  alwavs  close  at  ni":ht,  and  wait  for  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  before  they  expand  thi'mselves, 
they  were  still  shut  up  in  their  green  cases,  when 
I  had  tinished  mv  work  ;  and  1  cannot  sav  wilh 
what  childish  inipatieiiee  I  looked  at  them,  after  I 
had  descended  from  my  ladder,  anxious  that  they 
should  be  in  their  full  beautv  when  Marv  came  to 
take   her  morning   view  of  the  world  from   her 
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fevourite  spot.  I  watched  them, — and  watched 
them,  as  if  it  had  been  the  light  of  my  eyes  that  they 
needed  to  make  them  open ;  till  remembering  my 
mother's  nosegay,  I  ran  into  the  house  to  arrange 
it  I  put  it  into  a  vase  of  water  and  placed  it 
on  the  breakfast-table;  and  then  rushed  back  to 
see  if  my  flowers  had  done  anything  wonderful  in 
my  absence. — ^They  had  indeed !  The  sun  had 
just  overtopped  some  trees  which  shaded  the  house, 
uid  had  poured  its  hot  beams  on  the  blossoms 
^ch  were  so  ready  to  receive  them ;  and  there 
Aey  stood,  like  glorious  suns  themselves,  yet  with 
unenvious  beams,  allowing  the  soft  stars    of  the 

• 

jessamine  to  shine  beside  them. 

I  called  to  Mary — it  was  just  eight  o'clock — 
m  usual  hour,  for  we  were  both  early  risers, — and 
^tood  below  waiting  for  her ;  for  I  feared  to  lose  her 
"fst  look  of  glad  surprise  when  she  should  see  her 
^^-blown  favourites  beneath  her  window.  At 
*^t  she  came,  and  was  gaily  returning  my  morning 
Mutation,  when  her  eye  caught  sight  of  them. 

"  Oh,  Wilfred !"  she  exclaimed. 

She  looked  at  me ;  and  reading  somewhat  of 
ttieir  history  in  my  eyes,  she  bent  over  them,  and 
^suffusion  of  extreme  emotion  rushed  over  her 
^untenance. 

I  flew  up  the  ladder,  and  was  by  her  side  in  an 
*ostant.  She  seemed  more  touched  than  I  could 
We  thought  at  so  slight  a  mark  of  love ;  and  bent 
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her  softened,  drooping  eyes  on  the  purple  glory  of 
the  flowers. 

"  Do  you  like  them,  Mar}'  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Like   them  !     Oh,    Wilfred  !     I  nevBr  i 
anything  half  so  much."  And  she  raised  ber  li 
cyus  to  mine  with  an  expression  that  choked  n 
I  could  not  speak  a  word, 

"  Oh  !"  she  continued ;  "  you  might  1 
many  a  great  thing  that  would  not  have  i 
my  heart  as  this  remembrance  of  a  little  ] 
wish  has  done.    I  can  never  forget  it !    AH  b 
happinesses  will  now  be  associated  in  my  r 
this  flower  :  —  Chri.st's  lovu  —  God's  lo 
your's  —  and,  bt'st  of  all — tlio  power  to  I 
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"Yim  have  never  been  tried,"  she  answered 
gently ;  ^  bat  even  had  you  been,  I  do  not  thmk 
you  would  ever  have  &9ed  in  kindness." 

She  began  arranging  some  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  and  turned  one  of  the  blossoms  towards 
her,  so  as  fully  to  see  its  beauty. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  enough," 
she  b^an  again;  "these  petites  surprises — 
these  Uttle  thoughtfulnesses  show  so  much  affec- 
tion— and  CTeate  so  much.  But  where  did  you 
gel  it  ?  and  how  have  you  managed  it  so  well  ?" 

*4  got  it  at  Johnson's  garden  this  morning; 
indthis  is  how  I  have  managed  it."  And  putting 
8ome  of  the  leaves  aside,  I  showed  her  how  I  had 
arranged  it. 

"And  did  you  bring  that  great  plant  all  the 
^y  yourself?     How  tired  you  must  be." 

"No,  not  at  all,"  I  replied.  "Carrying  it  for 
1%  Mary,  made  me  feel  like  *  Paul'  when  carry- 
^g  'Virginie,'  *comme  si  j'avais  les  ailes  d'un 
^^Jseau.'  I  brought  a  nosegay  too  for  my  mother." 
"I  am  so  glad  of  that,"  she  exclaimed;  "I 
njust  go  down,  and  see  how  pleased  she  will  be." 

"I  wiU  join  you  soon,"  I  said.  And  I  raced 
down  my  ladder,  and  went  to  change  my  dusty 
clothes. 

When  I  went  into  the  breakfast-room  I  found 
no  one  there  but  Mary.  She  had  re-arranged 
the  flowers  with  much  better  taste  in  the  vase, 
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and  put  them  oppo»te  my  mother's  phoe;  and 
had  gone  into  the  garden  and  gathered  acme 
others  to  make  a  wreath  round  her  p]ate4  She 
had  just  completed  her  fragrant  lahoura  whea  I 
entered;  and  she  called  me  jajimAj  to  oome 
and  admire  her  handiwork.  How  could  I  do 
otherwise? 

"  All  she  did  seemed  BtiU  well  done  to  me  P* 

and  she  had  in  perfection  the  feminine^  and 
exquisite  art  of  adorning  evoyihing  she  did,  faj 
the  feeling  and  taste  with  which  she  did  it 


Oh !  I  could  dwell  upon  that  time  for  ever  I 
It  may  seem  puerile  in  a  man  who  has  reached, 
"il  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita,"  to  re- 
member such  things  at  all ;  but  I  fancy  the  best 
wisdom  our  age  can  teach  us,  as  far  as  the  things 
of  this  world  go,  is  to  return  as  nearly  as 
we  can  to  the  simple  joys  and  feelings  of  our 
youth .  Our  blessed  Lord  has  said :  "  Elxcept  ye 
become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God;"  and  with  equal  truth  I  think  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  nearer  w^e  approach  in  man- 
hood to  the  pure  tastes,  and  simple  pleasures 
of  our  first  fresh  years,  the  more  fully  we  become 
inheritors  of  the  earth  also. 

I  have  been  in  stirring  scenes  enough ;  in 
tempests  and  warfare, — and  that  of  the  bloodiest 
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kind — ^hand  to  hand  with  pirates  of  the  East ;  or, 

a  thousand  times  worse,  the  devilish  slave-dealers 

of  the  West;  but  I  cannot  say,  that   from  the 

moment  I  washed  the  foul  stain  of  their  ruffian 

Wood  off  my  h^nds,  to  the  present  hour,  I  have 

ever  had  one  moment's  satisfaction  in  retracing 

those  scenes  of  horror;  or  have  ever  voluntarily 

turned  back  to  that   frightful  page   of  memory. 

Grief  too,  unspeakable !  and  the  throes  of  fearful 

passions,  and  wild,  thrilling  joys — all  those  I  have 

known — oh !  too  well  known ! — But  not  even  to 

the  last — to  the  overpowering  joy — does  my  mind 

turn  with  half  the  pleasure  that  it  does  to  those 

happy  times  when    my  spirit  was   so  calm,  that 

tile  slightest  breath  woke  it  into  brightness,  and 

niade  it  reflect  the  light  of  heaven  in  a  thousand 

^ys.    "  I  could  not  fathom  the  depths  of  my  own 

happiness — I  could  but  float  upon  its  sunny  stream." 

It  is   the   little    things    of  life    and  love  that 

"bring    all    paradise    into    our    heart;"    which, 

stretching  out  their  tendrils  on  every  side,  cling 

found  our  memory,  till   they  become  a  part  of 

our  very  selves.     Yes !  true  is  his  "  Philosophy," 

^ho  says : 

"Thou  art  wise,  and  shalt  find  comfort  if  thou  study  thy 

pleasure  in  trifles ; 
For  slender  joys  often  repeated  fall  as  sunshine  upon  the 

heart ; 
The  streams  of  small  pleasures,  fill  the  lake  of  happiness." 
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The  recollections  of  that  day  have  never  fi 
from  my  heart,  nor  have  they  ever  been  reo^ 
without  bringing  with  them  somewhat  of  \ 
first  hnppiness  —  "  embalraed,  not  buried  " 
my  memory.  They  were  so  true  to  Nal 
so  simple,  yet  so  full  of  life  and 
ness !  Greater  things  are  often  swept  , 
by  Time's  rushing  waters  ;  but  those  goldm  a 
of  life  sink  too  deep  into  the  stream,  for  its  t 
to  reach,  or  to  disturb  them  ! 


I    could  but   praise  Mary    for   the    beau^ 
her   anangcmcnt,    and   just   as    she    hod 
one   of   Summer's    last    roses  from    the  i 
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and  we  all  adjourned  there;  where  my  mother 
and  the  General  having  seen  everything  ah*eady, 
sat  down  and  talked  together,  while  Mary  did 
tiie  honours  of  her  alabasters,  marbles,  bronzes, 
8b5.,  to  me.  Many  of  them  were  very  beautiful, 
and  V  expressed  my  regret  that  while  abroad  I 
had  not  got  something  with  which  to  have  en- 
ridied  her  collection. 

"  I  have  enough,"  she  said,  "  abundance ; — and 

I  should   almost   say,  too  much,  were  they  not 

8fl  tokens   of  affection   from   others;    but   there 

^  so  much  misery  in  the  world  that  I  should 

W)t  like  to  give,  or  to  accept  anything  extravagant 

^  any  way." 

"But  if  no  one  bought  works  of  art,"  I  observed, 

^ts  would  perish.     The  whole  world  cannot 

^  employed  in  tilling  the  earth,  or  in  the  manu- 

^ture  of  the  coarse  garments  which  might  just 

^^^ce  to  clothe,  and  keep  us  warm." 

"  Oh,   no !"  she  answered.  "  I  have  no  doubt 

^t  various  tastes  are  given  that  there  may  be  a 

^^tond  for  various  things  ; — and  talents  bestowed, 

^t  thev  mav  be  means  of  maintenance  to  those 

ho  possess  them.     I  think,  too,  that  as  it  pleases 

h^  Almighty  that  there  should  be  difference  of 

*^tiks  hi  the  world,  that  that  difference  should  be 

^n  in  ail  things.      Still  we  are  told  to  *  let  our 

Moderation  be  known  ;'  and  though  refinement  is 

^owable,  yet  excess  of  luxury  is  a  selfish  and  cruel 
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thing,  when  many  have  not  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life." 

"  Yet,  as  a  remembrance  of  my  great  affection,  I 
should  have  liked  you  to  have  had  something  from 
me,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  thing 
that  1  could  give  you,  and  now,  I  ought  not  per* 
haps,  to  spend  our  money  in  that  way." 

"You  have  one  thing,"  she  replied,  with  a 
heightened  colour  and  kindling  smile,  as  she  pointed 
to  a  ring  with  a  turquoise  which  I  always  wore  on 
my  little  finger. 

"  Would  you  wear  it  ?"  I  exclaimed,  delighted. 

"  Yes ;  and  never  take  it  off,  till  you  asked  me  to 
do  so." 

In  an  instant  the  ring  was  transferred  from  my 
finger  to  hers ;  and  I  kissed  with  grateful  love  the 
hand  she  held  out  for  it. 

I  can  never  forget  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance lis  she  looked  at  me,  and  said  : 

"  You  quoted  *  Paul's'  words  to  me  a  little  whiUrrn 
ago,  and  I  will  now  quote  *  Virgiiiie's'  to  you  :   *  Jc^ 
n'oublierai  jamais  que  tu  m'as  donne  la  seuk^  chos- 
que  tu  possfedes  au  monde.'  " 

"  Quand  on  aime,"  I  replied  in  the  san — a 
charming  language,  "  on  ne  peut  rien  perdre — ^  t« 
qu'on  donne,  on  retient." 

**  One  must  love  very  much  though  to  part  wi'th 
everything,"  she  continued. 

"  One  must  love  much  more  to  accept  t»vcry- 
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thing/'  I  replied.  "When  you  were  rich,  I  was 
willing  to  accept  all  firom  you,  Mary.  Did  not  I 
then  love  much  ?" 

Her  lip  quivered.  She  turned  aside  a  moment ; 
tiwn  opening  a  little  case  that  stood  near,  she  took 
out  a  ring,  with  a  single  large  opal  in  it,  and 
facing  it  in  my  hand,  asked  me  to  wear  it  for  her 
sake.  It  was  beautiful,  and  I  did  not  like  to  take 
H  from  her :  I  told  her  so,  but  she  stopped  me, 
aaying: 

"  Remember  your  own  words,  Wilfred :  '  Ce 
<pi'on  donne,  on  retient.' " 


VOL.  I. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

If  the  happy  knew  how  much  power  1>elonged  to  a  single 
word  of  kindness, — a  glance  of  feeling  given  to  the  de8piicd» 
they  would  not  look  so  coldly  on  the  miserable.^-THS 

BRAVO. 

Sanctified  civility  is  a  great  ornament  to  Christianity.'— 

LIFE  OP  PHILIP  IIENRT. 

Be  well,  when  you  are  not  ill ;  and  pleased,  when  jo^m. 
are  not  angry. — temple. 


Thus  passed  our  days  in  peace  and  happini 
We  read  much,  and  spent  our  time  in,  I  trus^  / 
useful  as  well  as  pleasant  ways.  Few  days  passed  ' 
without  our  visiting  some  of  the  abodes  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  which  lay  scattered  around  us ;  ud 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  effect  of  Maij's 
manner  on  the  oflen  suffering  creatures  we  OMt 
with.  One  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  her  characlff 
was   her   constant   checrfuhiess.       Wherever  she 
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went,  her  gladsome  presence  made  sunshine  all 
around.  "  Her  coming  was  a  gladness."  Never 
was  happmess  chilled  by  a  look  of  hers,  never  did 
despondency  meet  the  light  of  her  eye  without 
feeling  half  its  burthen  gone. 

It  was  but  little  indeed  of  this  world's  goods  that 
she  had  to  bestow  upon  the  poor.     "  Silver  and 
gold  have  I  none,"  she  might  almost  have  said ; 
and,  oh  !  with  what  truth  added :  "  but  that  which 
I  have  give  I  unto  you !"     It  might  indeed  be  said, 
"  When  the  eye  saw  her  then  it  blessed  her  ;"  and 
it  was  delightful  to  me  to  see  with  what  pleasure 
her  visits  were  received.     She  had  not  that  dicta- 
torial way  which  I   have  sometimes  observed  in 
niany,  even  very  good  people  ;  nor  did  she  tell  the 
poor  that  theirs  "  were  light  afflictions,"  and  that 
'hey  should  "  be  thankful  for  what   they    had." 
She  felt,  even  from  the  contrast  with  her  own  case 
^d  happiness,  how  heavy  their  sorrows  must  often 
he;  and  how  difficult  it  was,  even  to  the  Christian — 
W  impossible  to  the  natural  heart,  to  give  thanks 
't  all  times.     She  woidd  sit  with  kind  sympathy 
^  listen  to  their  tale  of  troubles  ;  and  acknowledge 
^because  she  felt — how  hard  they  must  be    to 
hear ;  then  speak  some  bright  and  sunny  word  of 
hetter  times,  and  better  worlds.     She  seldom  went 
<>npty-handed ;  even  though  the  gift  might  be  no 
^re  than  a  ribbon  for  a  doll's  sash,  or  bit  of  string 
for  a  boy's  kite — anything,  in  short,  to  show  they 

s  2 


could  have  produced  among  her  natural 
victims  ii]  a  wwk. 

Courteous  she  was  too,  to  every  crei 
never  passed  a  poor  person,  even  though 
in  the  lanes  or  fields,  without  a  che«ri 
kindly  salutation.  Many  a  time  has  sh 
herself  for  what  she  called  "  telling  ther 
knew  without  her :"  in  the  heat,  that  " 
hot,"  in  the  dust  that  "  it  was  very  di 
rain  that  "  it  was  very  rainy."  W 
absence  of  all  excitement  as  to  the  i 
weather,  the  ready  "good  morning,' 
evening,"  was  there  in  kindly  greetinj 
they  passed. 

"  Why  do  you  notice  them  when 
notice  you  ?"  I  asked  her  one  day. 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?"  she  asked 
"  It  must  come  from  one  of  us  firsl 
not  from  me  ?     Tlity  always  answer  pi 

And  they  always  did  ;  and  many  a 
seen  a  heavy-hrowed,  care-worn  woma 
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the  features  soften  to  a  smile.  The  beauty  was 
bcrs  alone ;  but  the  kindly  greeting  was  for  them, 
and  therefore  it  touched  them. 

"  You  know/*  she  added  one  day,  "  I  am  so 
used  to  it,  in  my  own  dear  country,  where  no  one 
m  the  fields  or  hiUs,  or  on  the  shore  or  anywhere, 
excepting  perhaps  in  the  streets,  would  think  of 
passing  another  without  some  kindly  greeting ;  and 
if  the  poor  do  not  come  out  with  their  bunch  of 
grapes,  or  strawberries,  or  bright  sweet  flowers, 
Aey  give  you  at  least  the  gay  *  buon  giorno,*  or 
fte  warm  *  salute,'  and  so  it  should  be  !     Are  we 
Bot  brethren?    creatures   of    one  common  crea- 
tion?    Can  we  suppose  that  the   angels,  as  the 
'silken  rushing'  of  their  wings  bears  them  past 
each  other  in  God's  kingdom,  or  when  abroad  on 
His  messages  of  mercy — can  we  suppose  that  they 
meet  and  pass  as  strangers, — as  if  they  had  no 
common  interest,  no  common  love,  no  common 
God  ?     Oh  no  !  and  those  things  foster  a  kindly 
feeling,  and  that  is  like  sunshine  to  the  heart." 

She  was  right ;  and  if  people  could  but  know 
fte  value  of  a  cheerful  look,  and  gentle  word,  how 
different  would  their  homes  generally  be,  and  the 
^orld  at  large!  When  the  door  opens,  and  a 
j^Jyous  face  appears — one's  heart  warms  beneath 
rts  genial  influence ;  but  when  a  gloomy,  or  melan- 
choly being  walks  in,  one's  own  mind  feels  sad- 
dened, and  disturbed ;  and  a  chill  falls  even  upon 
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all  one's  own  joys.  It  is  a  great  sin  h^Wjii^ 
these  things !  and  though  people  may  not  be  swira 
of  it,  yet  those  who  indulge — if  indulgeoce  it  oaa 
he  called — in  habitual  gloom  and  lownesa  of  qliritl^ 
when  they  have  no  real  affliction,  indo^  aho  inYaii- 
ably  in  habitual  impatience  and  selfialmeaa.  Lom^ 
ness  of  spirits — unless  as  I  hare  said,  under  grenl^ 
immediate  affliction — ^would  in  the  PaltM  d»  Im 
v^rit^he  forced  to  call  itsdf :  irritable  weakness;  and 
dignified  gloom :  selfish  disr^ard  of  the  fedings  of 
others ;  while  cheerfiilness.  might  call  hend(  m 
animated  wish  to  promote  the  happiness  rf  aD 
around ;  and  gentleness — God's  messenger  of  peace 
on  earth ! 


I  had  run  up  to  town  frequently  to  see  friends 
and  relations,  and  on  matters  of  business,  and  had 
sometimes  paid  more  distant  visits  ;  though  it  was, 
as  may  be  supposed,  more  from  duty  than  inclina- 
tion,  that   I   ever    absented   myself  from  home. 
I  had  seen  Bruce  several  times :  and  was  happy  to 
find,  hLs  pious  feelings  wholly  unchanged,  though 
grieved  to  see  that  his  sentiments  for  Mary  were  so 
too.     But  he  ever  seemed  delighted  to  see  me,  and 
warmly  sympathised  in  all  I  told  him  of  my  afiairs. 
He  was  much  concerned  to  hear  of  the  change  in 
Mary's  fortune  :  and  much  irritated  at  the  account 
of  Captain  Normanton's  visit. 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,"  he  exclaimed ; 
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*^  hell  torment  her  as  long  as  he  is  alive ;  and  if  he 
dies  first,  he  will  do  as  the  Frenchman  obligingly 
promised  his  love  to  do :  "  U  dansera  a  ces  n6ces 
ea  cadavre/' 

"Provided  he    does   not  perform  Alonzo  the 
Brave's  terrific  waltze  with  her,  and   '  bear   her 
away  to  the  tomb/  I  shall  not  much  care  for  that," 
1  replied;  "  though  I  really  am  very  sorry  for  him." 
** Sorry  for  him!    I've  no   patience  with   you, 
St  Clair.    Why  should  you  be  sorry  for  a  *  fellow,' 
(and  he  looked  at  me  with  a  smile,  as  the  old  ex- 
pression escaped  his  lips)  who  cares  for  nothing  in 
creation  but  himself?     How  much  does  he  think 
of  you  ?     Is  he  not  at  this  moment  doing  all  he 
can  to  make  you,  and  Miss  Sydney  miserable  ?     1 
can't  bear  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  way  !     Sorry  for 
him !"     And  he  took  off  his  hat  to  cool  his  rage ; 
■--we  were  walking  together  in  St.  James's  Park. 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  quite  true,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am 
sorry  for  him.  I  have  not  the  unmitigated  ab- 
horrence of  him  that  you  have ;  I  could  name 
5aany  good  things  in  him;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  somehow  that  he  is  really  improved  by 
having  been  so  much  with  Mary — not  half  the 
niartinet  he  was  when  first  we  joined.  Depend 
upon  it,  Bruce, 

"  '  All  have  some  virtue  if  we  leave  it  them 
^     In  peace  and  quiet.'  " 
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"  Well,  his  virtue  methinks  ought  to  be,  ju 
in  leaving  you  '  in  peace  and  quiet.'  " 

"  About  tiiis  affair  I  confess,  I  think  h 
behave  Dl,"  I  said,  "  but  then  I,  of  nil  creatu 
best  feel  what  it  must  be  to — " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Bruce  in  a  subdued  voi< 
drawing  hb  hat  again  over  bis  brow  ;  "  nevci 
me.  But  my  feehng  is  totally  different  fro 
Besides  1  feci  that  I  owe  so  much  to  you  l 
to  her  for  her  prayers,  to  you  for  your  word 
it  is  they  which  have  raised  me  from  '  rak 
the  dust,'  like  Bunyan's  old  man,  to  see '  the 
invisible  immortal,'  that  hangs  over  my  head,' 
I  can  never  be  erateiul  enough.     You  have 
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through  his  very  soul ;  *^  all  else  fades  before  that ! 
I  wish  I  could  always  keep  it  before  me;  but 
somehow  at  times  the  foreground  closes  in  so  thick 
that  the  distance  gets  shut  out.  But  as  to  that 
man,  I  say  again,  I  have  no  patience  with  him." 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  have  much,"  I  replied.  "  Yet 
I  really  have  no  doubt  that  he  thinks  it  would  be 
happier  for  her  to  marry  him,  as  he  is  so  much 
richer  than  I  am." 

"  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,"  he  exclaimed ; 
growling  in  a  provoked  tone : 

** '  To  make  the  croun  a  pund,  my  Jamie  went  to  sea, 
And  Auld  Robin  Gray  came  a  courting  to  me.'  " 

"Very   likely,"  I  said,  "but   I  don't  fear  the 
detested  result : 

*  So  they  gied  him  my  hand,  tho'  my  heart  was  far  at  sea. 
And  Auld  Kobin  Gray  was  gudeman  to  me :' 

she  would  perish  first !  and  I  would  wish  her  to 
do  so.  Better  a  million  times  the  glorious  fi*eedom 
^  death  to  such  as  her !  There's  nothing  in  exist- 
^ce  more  utterly  despicable  in  a  man  than  the 
^fishness  which  makes  him  tear  a  woman's  heart 
^  pieces  by  the  very  force  of  those  feelings  he 
8ho\ild  most  respect  and  love  in  her.  Why  couldn't 
^hat  hideous  old  man — if  he  ever  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  an  existence  otherwise  than  in  song — have 
Stained  his  old    friend,   without  making   his 
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young  one  miserable  for  it?  Fve  no  petienoe  mth 
such  things  1  Why  shoiddn't  a  man  if  he  wished  to 
hdp  his  love,  send  her  assistanoe — ^I  would— -with- 
out her  knowing  from  whom  it  came  ?  That  would 
be  glorious !'' 

^'  Yes,  it  would,"  said  Bruce.  **  However  that'a 
what  hell  never  ^  dream  of  in  his  philosophy/ 
Everything  with  him  will  go  to  fill  up  the  gaping, 
gasping,  grasping  hole  of  selfishness." 

**  Well !  after  all,  when  I  think  of  my  having 
asked  Mary  to  marry  me  with  my  small  fortune^ 
and  *  modest  prospects,'  I  think  I  was  pretiy  sdfish 
too." 

"  Not  in  the  least !  If  you  hadn't  asked  her  she 
would  have  asked  you — if  she  had  dared;  and 
therefore  it  was  only  kind  of  you  to  save  her  the 
trouble!  And  after  all  you  only  gave  her  the 
option — and  no  one  can  complain  of  that ;  she 
had  only  to  send  you  adrift,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  you.  But  this  '  fellow,'  though  he  sees  she  has 
nailed  her  colours  to  the  mast,  yet  fires  a  broad- 
side every  time  he  passes  her ;  and  will,  if  you 
don't  take  care,  send  out  his  boats  some  fine  day 
— or  rather  dark  night — cut  her  out  from  under 
your  very  batteries,  and  tow  her  away  to  his  own 
port  with  drums  beating,  and  flags  flying  1  If  he 
doesn't,  it  will  not  be  his  fault.  So  lay  that 
beautiftd  nautical  figure  of  mine  to  heart,  St.  Clair, 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  a-head." 
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"You  are  wonderftiDy  nautical  just  now  cer- 
^y,"  I  answered ;  "  spite  of  your  always  saying 
ycm  hate  that  phraseology." 

"  Well,  so  I  do ;  but  it  fell  upon  me  all  of  a 
sudden,  I  suppose,  out  of  the  shadow  of  this  great 
house,  *big  with  the  fate  of  St.  Clair  and  of 
Bnice ;"  looking  up  at  the  Admiralty  which  we 
were  then  approaching. 

**  Not  with  mine  just  now,"  I  said ;  "  I'm  not 
going  to  trouble  them  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
<ixi  hope  never  to  do  so  again ;  but  I  fear  I  must 
in  time,  under  our  change  of  circumstances ; 
though  for  myself  I  don't  care  how  little  I  have 
to  live  upon;  so  that  one  has  enough  just  for 
comfort." 

"  And  at  what  degree  does  the  thermometer  of 
your  •  comfort,'  stand  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  should  never  want  more  than  we  have 
at  present,"  I  replied;  "though  to  be  sure  the 
General's  pension  makes  up  most  of  his  part  now, 
he  says ;  and  that  must  go  with  him.  But  then  I 
have  a  little." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Bruce,  "  don't  you  be 
fencying  you  can  live  upon  Vair  embaum^  de 
fi^rs  a  bit  more  than  other  people.  Remember 
4at  what  is  enough  for  one,  is  poverty  for  two,  and 
starvation  for  a  dozen.  I  forgive  you  all  your 
attractions  if  you  make  Miss  Sydney  happy ;  but  if 
you  marry  her  to  her  unhappiness,  I  never  will 
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forgive  you.  So  now,"  he  added,  as  we  sU 
&t  the  Admiralty  gate,  "  just  come  in  here 
mc  and  show  yourself;  for  this  is  my  goal 
now.  Here  I  daily,  and  hourly  besie^  the 
pouring  my  '  hard  case '  into  their  ears ;  and  i 
do  I  mean  them  to  rest — sleep,  eat,  or  drii 
comfort,  till  they've  given  me  my  promotion, 
come  along, — you'd  much  better." 

"  No,  not  now  ;  I  would  not  for  worlds 
England  till  my  engi^ement  to  Miss  Sydot; 
fully  acknowledged  ;  for  though  our  whole  v 
going  on,  and  our  families  living  together  as 
do,  must  make  it  a  settled  thing  in  the  w 
,  sti]1  w\th  tlu'  power   Cai^tain  Normi^nto 
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—•the  10th  of  October — about  three  weeks  hence, 
I  shall  be  twenty  ;  and  by  the  best  calculations 
fte  year  after  I  shall  be  twenty-one — '  of  age' — as 
it  is  called ;  at  which  time  he  said  he  would  give 
his  consent,  if  we  remained  in  the  same  mind,  and 
if  he  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  it." 

"  Humph !  an  ugly  proviso  that !"  cried  Bruce 
shaking  his  head.  "  Yes,  you  are  right  in  staying. 
Keep  your  ground  by  all  means,  if  you  can ;  your 
promotion  is  of  less  consequence  than  that  by 
fer. — ^Well  then,  here  we  part; — unless  you  can 
^t  a  little,  till  I  come  out  again." 

**  No,  I  cannot  do  that,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  have  to 

dine  at 's  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  return 

home." 

"  God  bless  you  then,  old  fellow  !"  he  exclaimed  ; 
shaking  my  hand  warnJy;  "and  may  He  keep 
you  happy — both  of  you." 

"  m  walk  up  to  the  door  with  you,"  I  said.  And 
^e  went  into  the  court  together. 

At  that  moment — who  should  come  out  of  the 
door,  but  Captain  Normanton  !  Bruce  grasped 
^y  arm ; — I  heard  him  clench  his  teeth.  The 
Captain  came  towards  us  with  his  downward  look, 
^d  did  not  raise  his  eyes  till  we  were  close  to 

him. 

We  made  a  little  way  for  him ;  and  we  should 
hoth  have  been  heartily  glad  had  he  passed  on 
^thout  recognising  us.     But  being  a  remarkably 
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well-bred  man,  he  looked  up  witli  a  little  bow  of 
acknowledgment  when  ho  observed  us  mo\-uig  ovl  j 
of  his  Wiiy>  and  then  he  observed  who  we  wa«.j| 
He  stopped, — and  so  did  we  of  course.  He  b 
out  a  hand  to  Bruce,  and  then  to  me ; 
manner  was  exceedingly  embarrassed. 

He  spoke  of  his  pleasure  in  seeing  us.     ' 
us  together  reminded  him  of  old  time--,"  ' 
Then  excusing  himself,  he  added  that  hi 
hurry — and  so  departed.     We  walked  i;u  u  h 
steps  in  silence.     At  the  door  we  stopped,  ai 
again  shook  hands. 

"  If  you  haven't  applied   for  employment  ] 
yoiu^elf,"  said  Bruce  bitterly,  as  we  parted  ;  "  ta 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone  ! 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away. 
And  clouds  beneath  the  glancing  ray 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea. 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity. 

LALLA    ROOKH. 

^^  commune   of  hopes   and  aspirations,    the   fervent 
breathings  of  the  heart ; 
^  ^^  speak     with  pleasant   interchange    the   treasured 
berets  of  affection ; 
^^  listen  to  the  voice  of  complaint,  and  whisper  the 

language  of  comfort ; 
^^id  as  in  a  double  solitude,  ye  think  in  each  other's 
liearing. 

PROVERBIAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

A  thousand  sad  ideas  rise, — 
Daily  and  hourly  rise, — a  thousand  acts 
Of  tenderness  too  slightly  felt  before, 
Rush  o'er  my  soul  with  anguish  ever  new. 
How  shall  I  learn  to  live  without  her  ? 

LINES    TO    THEODOSIA. 

Bruce's  words  hung  heavy  on  my  heart  during 
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aU  my  journey  home  the  next  day ;  and  apcnlt  the 
pleasure  which  I  should  otherwise  have  deiived 
from  the  thought  of  readiing  again  that  oentre 
of  my  earthly  affections ; — spoilt  too  the  enjoyment 
which  the  drive  that  heautiful  morning,  would 
otherwise  have  given  me. 

Curious  and  sad  it  is,  that  while  the  wordi 
of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  so  soon 
fede  from  one's  mind,  the  words  of  a  fidfifale 
mortal  like  oneself  have  power  to  toss  the  soiil 
about  in  such  restless  imhappinesa.  "Oh I  fir 
an  overcoming  faith!"  Truly  is  it  with  us  as 
with  Peter  I  when  we  look  to  the  Lord  we  can 
walk  on  the  top  of  the  stormiest  waters;  but 
when  we  take  our  eyes  off  Him,  we  fed  the  winds 
and  waves  around  us,  and  beginning  to  be  afitdd, 
we  sink  in  faithless  despair.  But  He  is  God, 
"  patient  because  eternal,**  and  of  never-failing 
mercy;  therefore  His  gracious  hand  is  ever  ready 
for  the  sinking  soul,  and  His  voice  of  mercy 
ever  whispering  in  its  inmost  recesses :  "  Oh  thou 
of  little  faith !  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?" 


That  morning  was  indeed  most  beautiful ! 
There  had  been  a  violent  storm  in  the  night, 
and  when  I  mounted  the  box  of  the  coach  at 
an  early  hour,  the  thunder  was  still  muttering 
in  the  west,  and  the  rain  descending  in  torrents 
from  black  clouds  in   the  far  horizon;    while  a 
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fight  and  silvery  spray  was  still  falling  around 
us ;  shining  as  it  fell  like  diamonds  in  the  morning 
soil,  which  had  just  disentangled  itself  from  the 
net-work  of  frail  vaporous  rack  which  the  storm 
had  left  behind.  The  meadows^  and  commons, 
and  grass  fields  were  covered  with  the  threads 
of  the  gossamer ; — or  as  foreigners  call  them : 
*'Les  fils  de  Marie;"  which,  catching  the  small 
drops  as  they  feU,  made  the  whole  earth  white 
aa  with  a  silken  veil.  The  song  of  the  spring 
birds  was  of  course  hushed ;  but  the  "  inarti- 
culate voice  of  the  loyal  universe/'  was  still 
raised  aloft.  The  thrush  and  the  blackbird  sent 
out  their  clear,  ringing  notes  from  the  gardens 
and  shrubberies  as  we  passed ;  and  the  more 
distant  woodlark,  whose  song  scarce  yields  in 
charm  even  to  that  of  the  nightingale,  sung 
loud  among  the  trees;  while  as  we  dashed  along 
the  wet,  and  fresh-smelling  road,  between  the 
glittering  hedges  washed  bright  by  the  rain 
frt)m  every  grain  of  dust, — the  sky-lark  sent  down 
from  overhead,  showers  of  song ;  or,  startled  by 
our  approach  from  her  grassy  nest,  rose  with  her 
fluttering  music  straight  up  into  the  air ; 

*•  Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar  but  never  roam  ; 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  home." 

Yet  the  pleas\u-e  of  all  these  things  was  lost 
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to  me,   because  I  would  dwell  od   the  possible 
unhappiness  of  a  possible  future  1 

But  oh!  the  thought  of  parting!  the  thought 
of  Marj' — her  lovehncss — her  teademess  !  that 
I  must  leave  it  all,  and  go  alone  to  distant 
dimes !  Oh  !  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  never  loved 
— never  felt  her  love,  before ! 
■  In  this  wretched  mood  I  reached  home.  I 
tried  to  shake  off  the  oppression  on  my  spirits 
lest  Mary  should  perceive  it;  for  I  did  not  wish 
her  to  be  disturbed  by  the  perhaps  unfounded 
fears  that  troubled  me.  But  I  had  but  little  self- 
coromand;  or  rather  perhaps,  I  was  so  much  itti-^ 
the  habit  of  saymg  everything  to  her,  that  to 
keep  back  any  feeling  from  her  was  an  almost 
impossible  effort. 

The  Btorm  which  we  had  had  in  London  had 
passed  off  in  another  du-ection,  and  had  left 
our  neighbourhood  quite  unvisited.  I  was  glad 
of  this,  as  it  enabled  us  to  sit  out  as  usual 
in  the  garden,  which  we  much  preferred  to 
the  house ;  where  our  readings  and  convasa- 
tions  were  liable  to  continual  interruptions ; 
but  now  as  I  sat  under  the  accustomed  trees, 
my  endeavours  to  be  cheerful  sorely  failed ; 
and  I  saw  Mary's  eye  often  fixed  on  me,  as  if 
anxiously  watching  my  countenance.  It  was  the 
first  approach  to  anything  like  a   separation   ai 
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thought  which  had  ever  occurred  between  us,  and 
was  too  painful  to  be  borne ;  and  she  might  too, 
think  that  the  cause  of  my  trouble  was  more 
deep  and  real  than  in  truth  it  was,  so  at  last 
I  determined  to  tell  her;  and  the  next  time 
that  I  caught  her  anxious  look,  I  answered  it 
with  a  smile,  and  said : 

"You  think  there  is  something  troubling  me 
Mary ;  and  so  there  is,  though  it  is  not  much." 

I  then  told  her  what  had  occurred  in  town ;  and 
of  the  effect  that  Bruce's  words  had  had  upon  me. 
She  breathed  a  deep  sigh. 

"You  think  me  very  foolish,  don't  you?"  I 
asked,  "  for  being  troubled  about  such  a  *  perhaps' 
-^such  a  mere  imaginary  evil." 

"No,"  she  replied  kindly,  "I  do  not  wonder  at 
your  being  troubled  at  it.  But,  dear  Wilfred,  must 
you  go  if  they  do  appoint  you  to  a  ship  ?" 

**  Unless  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  the  shelf  ever 
after,"  I  replied.     "  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
^  not  accustomed  to  having-  their  appointments 
refiised." 
Her  countenance  fell. 

**  I  had  never  contemplated  your  going  away," 
5*ie  said  with  a  sigh ;  "  though  it  was  foolish  of 
^c  not  to  do  so ;  as  now  you  must  of  course 
fcllow  your  profession.  But  it  seems  as  if  life 
^uld  not  be  without  you !  However  don't  let  us 
^liink  of   it — it  makes  one  too  unhappy.     It  is 
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merely  a  vague  fimcy  of  Mr.  Bruoe*8 ;  and  his  ftan 
may  be  wholly  unfounded." 

'*  I  trust  they  are,"  I  said ;  **  but  every  time  the 
remembrance  of  Captain  Normanton's  countenance 
comes  before  me,  as  I  saw  it  in  this  place,  I  seem 
to  feel  that  passions  like  those  cannot  but  issue  in 
evil  to  those  whom  he  hates." 

''You  have  generally  taken  his  part»  Wilfred, 
you  must  not  b^in  to  be  unjust" 

I  did  not  answer ;  but  sat  by  her  ^qon^  and 

dejected. 

"  Are  you  so  fond  of  the  thought  of  parting," 

she  added  smilingly  after  a  time ;  ''  that  you  take 

it  for  your  companion  before  you  need  ?" 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  it — and  with  fear 
and  pain,  whatever  you  may  do,"  I  answered 
reproachfully. 

She  seemed  hurt,  and  her  colour  rose  a  little. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  think  of  it,"  she  answered 
gently ;  "just  because  it  would  be  with  such  fear 
and  pain.  When  it  does  come,  Grod  will  give  me 
strength  to  bear  it,  I  know ;  but  He  has  never 
said,  *  As  thy  morrow^  so  shall  thy  strength  be 
to-day  y  so  it  would  be  more,  perhaps,  than  I  could 
bear  now." 

"  But  the  thought  of  parting  is  ^present  evil  to 
me,"  I  answered ;  "  now — this  very  hour." 

"Ah!  dearest  Wilfred!"  she  said,  laying  hec 
gentle  hand  so   pityingly  on  my  shoulder,  as  I 
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rested  on  my  elbow  on  the  grass  by  her  side; 
"  our  gracious  God  never  let's  fall  on  His  children 
a  trial  which  is  too  hard  for  them  at  the  moment. 
Only  let  us  trust  to  Him,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we 
shall  always  find  ourselves  equal  to  what  He  sets 
before  us." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  I  replied  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  to 
nie  just  now  it  seems  as  if  all  happiness  were  being 
swept  away  ;  just  as  this  stream  bears  off  what  I 
cast  upon  it."  And  in  wantonness  I  tore  up  a  handful 
of  the  grass,  and  threw  it  on  the  shining  waters, 
^hich  bore  the  scattered  fragments  in  thousand 
^dies  swiftly  out  of  sight. 

"  What  is  it  makes  the  difference  between  our 
feelings,  Mary  ?"  I  added ;  "  for  1  am  sure  that  your 
affection  is  as  great  as  mine.  When  speaking  the 
other  day  to  Bruce,  I  refused  to  look  forward  to  any 
disaster ;  but  now  the  thought  of  parting  so  kills 
^y  heart  that  the  very  sim  has  ceased  to  shine,  the 
"ifds  to  sing,  the  flowers  to  smell  for  me — What 
^^it  makes  me  so  troubled,  and  you  so  calm  ?" 

"  I  don't  feel  calm  now,  Wilfred,"  she  replied 
*femulously ;  "  your  sadness  has  saddened  me. 
^^t  I  will  tell  you,"  and  she  looked  up  with  a 
"rightening  countenance,  "how  1  often  comfort 
Myself  in  cases  which  would  otherwise  cast  my 
spirit  down :  I  look  round  and  see  everything  to 
enjoy,  and  I  then  think :  '  how  can  what  is  to  be 
to-morrow,  affect  this  moment  ?    And  then  I  pray 
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that  1  may  not  spoil  the  pleasure  given  by^ 
hand  ;  and  I  try  to  enjoy  what  I  have." 

I  fcU  that  she  was  right,  and  I  saw  that  shi 
snd ;  and  I  knew  that  it  was  I  that  was  the  If 
of  her  sadness.  Yet  a  wayward  irritation  II 
sessii;d  my  mind,  and  steeled  it  against  I 
emotions,  as  I  exclaimed  bitterly  : 

"  Then  if  you   knew  we   were  to  part  fori 
to-morrow,  you   would   be   as   happy  as  u 
day?" 

"  Oh,  Wilfred  !  to  know  that  we  must  ] 
She  stopped,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  I 
burst  into  tears. 

"  There  Mary  !"  I  exclaimed,  more  pleased  t 
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of  that  dreary  hour  which  after   all   may  never 
come.     I  was  foolish — and  therefore  sorrowful." 

"  Dearest  M^ !"  I  exclaimed ;  my  whole  heart 
gushing  out  in  tenderness  towards  her;  "how 
hateful  I  have  been.  Oh  !  what  a  difference 
it  would  make  to  both  of  us,  if  you  were  one 
whose  weak  spirit  was  continually  sinking,  and 
drawing  mine  down  with  it;  instead  of  your 
having  that  bright  affiance  in  God,  which  spreads 
the  warmth  and  light  that  you  get  from  Him,  on 
every  thing  aroimd !" 


Three  days  after  that,  we  were  again  sitting  in 
the  same  place,  when  the  servant  brought  out 
the  letters  to  us.  Mary  had  one  from  abroad, 
^hich  she  opened  with  delight. 

I  too  had  one,  and  with  horror  saw  above  the 
direction,  in  printed  letters :  "  On  His  Majesty's 
service."  I  tore  it  open ;  and  with  feelings  impos- 
^hle  to  describe,  read,  that  my  promotion  had 
beea  given  me ;  and  that  I  was  appointed  to  the 
^■^ —  which  was  already  commissioned,  and  would 
^  in  a  fortnight.  My  agony  was  so  great,  that 
J  could  hardly  read  to  the  end ;  but  forcing 
'liyself  to  do  so,  I  found  that  most  unmerited 
praise  was  bestowed  upon  me — the  letter  stating, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  very  high  character 
given  me  by  Captain  Normanton,  and  his  warmi 
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rcommendation,  my  promotion  had  been  givaoj 
though  wholly  unsolicited  by  myself.  | 

I  crushed  the  paper  in  my  madness,  and  starf 
up  fiiriously,  raised  my  hand  to  Henven,  vxdaifl| 
in  wild  revenge;  | 

"  Now  may  God's "  j 

"  Oh !  curse  him  not !  do  not  curse  hid 
excldmed  Mary,  springing  up,  and  throwiDn 
arms  round  my  neck  ;  "  I  feel  wliat  it  is,  bi| 
not  curse  him — do  not  curse  him."  i 

Her  voice  grew  fainter,  and  fiiinter,  and  herq 
sunk  lieavily  on  my  breast.  My  arms  R^ 
from  their  fierce  tension ;  and  as  I  folded  tit 
round  her  sinking  form,  I  felt  with  tenfold  ^ 
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that  it  was  only  faintness ;  and  bid  me  run  to  the 
house  and  get  some  water.  I  flew  there ;  but  how 
I  got  it,  I  have  no  conception,  my  mind  was  so 
completely  bewildered.  However  I  did  get  it,  and 
hastened  back  as  fast  as  possible.  Mary  was  still 
insensible,  and  her  head  resting  on  my  mother's 
shoulder,  who  was  kneeling  by  her,  and  endea- 
voring, by  chafing  her  hands,  to  restore  animation. 
By  her  direction  I  bathed  her  forehead ;  and  soon, 
to  my  inexpressible  relief,  I  saw  by  the  slight 
qnivering  of  her  lip  and  her  short  convulsive  sighs, 
that  consciousness  was  returning ;  and  soon,  alas ! 
the  large  tears  which  gathered  slowly  beneath  her 
dosed  lids,  showed  that  the  sense  of  suffering  was 
^  restored. 

Again  my  mother  looked  at  me  and  whispered : 

''  What  is  it,  Wilfred  ?" 

**  He  is  going,"  murmured  Mary,  who  had  caught 
the  words ;  and  turning  to  her  she  threw  herself  on 
her  neck,  and  in  silence  they  wept  in  each  other's 
^s ;  while  1  stood  by  with  hard  dry  eye,  and  fire 
^t  my  heart. 

I  felt  convinced  that  what  had  overcome  Mary  so 
"^Uch  was  not  only  the  pain  of  parting,  but  the 
horror  of  seeing  me  in  such  a  state  of  excited  pas- 
^on,  and  of  knowing  that  fearful  curses  were 
hursting  from  my  lips.  God  forgive  me  !  but  it 
^  a  fearful  moment ! 

My  mother  turned  to  me  and  said : 


tliiuwing  her  arms  again  round  Mary,  fol{ 
;mc\v  with  passionate  affection  to  her  hear 
she  would  thus  have  sbidded  her  fron 
harm. 

The  old  General  having  seen  us  from  t 
dow,  now  came  out. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  he  demanded,  il 
frightened,  half  angry  voice. 

I  went  to  meet  him,  and  told  him  of  ti 
I  had  received ;  and  said  that  the  suddei 
the  summons  had  rather  overcome  Mar^- ; 
that  I  feared  that  the  violence  of  my  uj) 
also  contributed  to  agitate  her. 

'■  Violence  of  your  anger  !"  he  exckiined 
should  you  be  violent  or  angry  at  all  ?" 

"  I  did  oot  wish  to  have  gt)iifi»  3^^a4ri 
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greatness  thrust  upon  them/  as  our  famous  drama- 
tist says ;  and  I  suppose  you  are  of  the  latter  rare 
and  fortunate  kind  of  people.  However,  I  will  say 
ttat  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you — very." 

We  had  now  reached  my  mother  and  Mary.  At 
fte  sight  of  the  latter,  he  seemed  quite  overcome. 
Re  went  to  her  and  took  her  hand,  and  passed  his 
own  soothingly  over  her  still  wet  cheek,  but  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  speak.  He  sat  down  by  her 
side.     At  last,  making  an  effort  to  be  gay : 

"  So  you're  very  sorry,  are  you  Mary  ?"  he  said, 
"  that  this  young  scapegrace  is  going  to  be  kept 
Ml  order  a  little.  Well,  never  mind,  he'll  come 
Wk  all  the  better  for  it ;  we  have  been  ruining 
Wm  here  among  us." 

She  could  not  answer. 

"  Let  me  see  this  famous  letter  which  has  caused 
^h  dismay,"  he  continued.  "  They  who  sent  it 
"We  thought  of  the  reception  their  good  news,  as 
"ley  doubtless  considered  them,  would  meet  with  : 
*^  and  rage,  instead  of  smiles  and  gratitude  !  I 
^nfess  that  the  rage  surprises  me,  though  the 
*^i^  perhaps  don't."    And  the  old  man  sighed. 

My  mother  gave  him  the  letter.  He  read  it, 
^d  seemed  highly  delighted  ;  and  jumping  round 
^^  his  chair  he  seized  my  hand,  and  shook  it 
Vehemently. 

**  Very  handsome  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  very  hand- 
some indeed !  highly  complimentary  1     And  pray, 
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my  young  lieutenant,  if  this  moves  your  wratli, 
what  beneath  the  constellations  might  be  thought 
worthy  of  striking  the  spark  of  gratitude  out  of 
your  flinty  heart  ?" 

"  I  did  not,  as  I  have  said  before  Sir,  wish  to 
go  away  at  all  at  present;  and  if  Captain  Na^: 
manton  had  not  had  his  own  ends  in  view,  ha 
would  never  have  acted  as  he  has  done." 

**  I  don't  see  what  ends  he  can  have  in  view  id 
getting  your  promotion,"  said  the  General ;  **  a^ 
cepting  to  serve  you.  What  could  it  have  signified 
to  him  if  you  had  died  at  eighty-nine  of  beiqg  a 
midshipman,  eh  ?" 

An  imploring  look  from  Mary  prevented  in^ 
saying  more ;  and  the  old  man  turning  round  agun, 
seemed  anew  melted  at  the  sight  of  her  diatren^ 
ahd  that  of  my  mother. 

*'  My  dear  Madam !"  he  exclaimed,  addreaaiiig 
the  latter ;  *'  we  have  forgotten  you  in  this  trying 
moment ; — vou  who  have  more  cause  to  lament 
this  young  fellow's  absence  almost  than  any  of  us. 
You  will  forgive  our  selfishness."  And  he  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it,  with  the  chivalrous  respect 
which  always  marked  his  manner  to  her. 

She  was  much  overcome;  and,  moved  to  the 
heart,  I  went  and  tried  to  comfort  her. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  Madam !"  said  the  old 
man  cheerfuUy,  yet  feelingly ;  '*  we  must  not  have 
you  so  downcast.      Our  young  sailor  will  soon 
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I'etum,  and  then  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  tried  to 
refresh  my  memory  about  some  wild,  foolish  ques- 
tion he  once  asked  me;  and  if  he  does  not  set 
&^  to  his  ship,  or  knock  the  Captain  on  the  head 
to  get  the  command  himself, — why  there's  no  say- 
ing what  answer  he  may  receive.  Come,  we  must 
look  forward  to  brighter  days." 

His  words  threw  me  into  an  agitation  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  I  longed  to  implore  him 
as  the  only  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of  that 
hour — not  one  quarter  of  which  he  guessed — to 
^e  without  further  delay  that  formal  consent  to 
our  engagement,  which  alone  could  tranquillize  my 
mmd  as  regarded  Mary  during  my  absence ;  but 
the  more  intense  my  anxiety  became  for  him  to  do 
so,  the  more  utterly  was  I  incapable  of  mastering 
my  voice  to  ask  it.  The  only  thing  I  could  do, 
Was  at  last  to  stoop  down  to  my  mother,  and  whis- 
per to  her  to  ask  him. 

"  He  will  do  it  for  you ;"  I  added,  "  and  you 
i^ow  why  we  wish  it  so  earnestly." 

**  What  is  he  saying  there  ?"  asked  the  General, 
^ith  the  merriest  possible  look  in  his  peering  grey 
^e ;  "is  he  saying  he  had  hoped  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  that  by  this  time  ?     Eh  ?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  my  mother,  try- 
^g  to  respond  to  his  cheerful  tone ;  "  he  was  beg- 
ging me  to  entreat  you  to  give  your  consent  now, 
before  he  goes." 
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"  Humph  1  that's  rather  quick  upon  me,"  he 
replied ;  pretending  crossness,  but  twisting  his  fea- 
tures into  a  wonderful  form  as  he  always  did, 
when  in  particularly  good  humour ;  "  why  the 
boy's  not  out  of  his  teens  yet  !  Pshaw  !  my  dear 
Madam,  get  him  a  kite  and  hoop,  and  bat  and 
hall ;  they  would  suit  him  better  a  great  deal,  than 
a  wife.  You  shouldn't  put  the  noose  round  the 
colt's  head  too  soon ;  let  hini  have  his  gallop  round 
the  paddock,  before  he  is  put  into  training." 

"  I've  been  in  training  some  lime,  Sir,"  I 
answered  smiling ;  "  and  am  now  quite  ready  to 
put  on  the  harness.  You  cannot  deny  mc  my 
request,  dear  Sir,"  I  added  with  deep  emotion,  as 
I  dropped  on  one  knee  at  his  side,  and  took  his 
hand  and  kissed  it. 

Mary  knelt  by  him  on  the  other  side,  and  kissed 
the  hand  she  held. 

"  Get  away  with  you  both,"  he  cried ;  making 
pretended  efforts  to  rise.  "  Let  me  get  up ;  I 
won't  be  handcuffed  in  this  way.  Let  me  get  up, 
I  say." 

But  we  smilingly  put  each  a  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  said  he  should  not  stir  till  he  had  given  his 
consent.  He  continued  making  violent  feints  at 
rising,  till  at  last  pretending  exhaustion,  and  ink- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Very  well !  now  remember, — I  protest  be- 
forehand against  anything  I  may  say,  forced  from 
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By  "hallowing"  God's  name  is  meant,  keeping  it 
•^pwate  from  all  other  names ;  preserving  it  as  the  special 
^'^ure  of  our  spirits ;  not  suffering  the  idea  of  absolute 
Mness,  purity,  goodness,  to  be  soiled  by  any  defilements 
from  without,  or  from  within. — maurice  on  "the  lord's 

What  is  it  to  be  parted  ?     'Tis  to  dwell 
Enshrined  within  the  heart's  most  sacred  cell ; 
Amid  its  deepest  prayers  and  holiest  love, 
And  musing  thought  that  makes  its  home  above. 
And  mounting  hope,  and  faith's  exalted  trust. 
That  looks  beyond  this  world's  decaying  dust ; 
And  thus  to  have  our  blessed  portion  given, 
*Mid  things  of  earth  that  are  the  nearest  Heaven. 
Yes,  this — ^yes^  this  is  parting ! 
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**  Tell  me,  Mary,"  I  said  a  few  days  after  that 
'^ppy  hour,  "  what  was  it  that  overcame  you  so 
'^Uch  when  that  letter  about  my  appointment 
came  ?" 
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"It  was  very  sudden,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  yo\i 
Slimed  so  — •     It  was  a  mixture  of  many  feelings/' 

"  Don't  fear  making  me  fed  my  wickedness,"  I 
said ;  **  but  teD  me, — ^was  it  not  that  my  passion 
was  so  great,  and  that  you  saw  I  was  ready  to 
curse  that  man  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  was/'  she  replied,  with  tbe  peculiar 
gentleness  and  feeling  with  which  she  ever  toudied 
on  a  point  of  blame  in  another ; — *'  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  you  pronounce  a  curse^  it 
seems  such  a  fearful  thing  1" 

**  I  was  afraid  it  was  that,  and  have  to  impkn 
your  pardon  a  thousand  times  for  my  vidkoioe. 
But  you  will  grant  that  I  had  just  cause  fiir 
anger." 

**  No  one  could  hdp  feeling  it  at  such  oondnct 
as  Captain  Normanton's.  And  I  am  sure  it  was 
only  at  the  first  moment,  when  your  mind  was  so 
on  fin\  that  you  could  have  felt  tempted  to  wish 
him  any  evil.     You  could  not  do  so  now  ?" 

"  No,  I  could  not.  And  yet  it  is  a  bitter  wrong 
ho  has  done  me !  But  tell  me  that  you  forgive 
my  violence  and  impiety/' 

"  Oh,  Wilfn»d !  you  know  I  do ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  even  had  you  uttered  the  words, — such  an  out- 
burst under  such  provocation  could  not  have  been 
half  so  offensive  to  God,  as  the  careless,  habitual 
profanation  of  His  name,  which  is  so  common  with 
^iny  men.  .  The  continually  calling  upon  Him  for 
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every  foolish,  or  wicked  thing,  is  such  a  frightful 
sinr 

"  But  surely,  Mary,  very  few  men  would  ever 
swear  before  you.  I  observed  how  particular  many 
of  them  were  about  it  on  board  ship,  who  swore 
incessantly  when  out  of  your  hearing." 

"  I  could  scarcely  have  thanked  them  for  attend- 
ing to  me,  when  they  so  disregarded  God,"  she 
replied.     "  If  they  could  watch  over  themselves,  for 
a  woman's  sake,  they  might  surely  have  done  so 
for  God's.     It  is  a  fearful  sentence  against  them  : 
'The  Lord  will   not   hold  them    guiltless,^      It 
seems  so  strange  that  those  who  weary  themselves 
so,  as  to  the  uncertain  future  of  this  life,  should  so 
wholly  forget  the  irrevocable  things  of  the  next ; — 
^ho  feel  so  much  about  the  things  just  around 
^hem,  should  forget  how  blessed  is  that  country, 
^hich  will  be  the  eternal  home  of  those  who  love 
their  God." 

"  One  need  though  often  look  to  it,"  I  observed 
*^*'  to  the  *  blue  openings  between  the  tangled 
stems,'  in  order  to  keep  up  any  buoyancy  of  mind 
^t  all  sometimes ;  such  times,  for  instance,  as  our 
Parting  will  be.  Oh,  Mary !  I  do  strive  not  to 
"^  of  it — not  to  sink  in  utter  misery  !  but  you 
^ust  be  patient  with  me,  as  you  know  our  God 
^  I  have  not  yomr  strong  faith,  nor  your  bright 
springful  heart.  And  remember  too,  how  far  easier 
^t  is  to  bear  a  burthen  for  one's  self  than  for 
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itnother  whom  we  low!  A  sea  lite  is  ortninly 
:ilways  a  bard  one,  and  wiliiout  Bruce,  tbe  ocean 
win  »ecm  a  desert  to  me  ;  but  still  that  u  nothing 
to  the  thought  of  leaving  vou  to  the  tniserable 
companioasbip  of  your  poor  fiitbcr,  and  to  the  pcr- 
s(rrutinns  of  that  man.  And  yet  I  do  too,  ut  tim(S 
feel  the  comfort  of  being  able  to  commit  you  to  the 
tairc  of  One  whose  love  is — ob  !  can  it  be  ? — 
gnatcr  than  my  own !  I  can  place  you  in  His 
everiasting  anns,  and  feel  the  shadow  of  His 
mighty  wing  protecting  you.  Oh,  my  beloved ! — 
oh  I  my  beloved  !  how  past  endiirance  would  be  the 
pain  of  parting  were  it  not  for  that !  You  wiU 
think  of  me  in  everything — will  you  not  ?  You 
will  write  to  me, — you  will  pray  for  me, — you 
will  let  your  spirit  be  ever  with  mine — you 
will  f.'el  for  me, — do  all  but  weep  for  mo ! 
I  could  not  bear  that !  No,  think  oT  mc  as 
daily  gaining  heavenly  strength,  as  daily  becom- 
ing more  worthy  of  your  love,  less  unworthy  of 
God's.  Speak  to  me  in  heart,  Mary !  and  as 
each  day  passes  away,  remember  that  we  are  a  di^ 
nearer  to  meeting  again, — nearer  too  to  God's  blest, 
imparting  Heaven  1  But,  dearest  bve,"  I  added, 
xeeing  Iier  much  moved,  "  is  there  only  bright 
&ith  enough  for  one  of  us,  that  when  I  catdi  » 
UtUe  of  its  glow,  it  should  leave  your  heart,  and 
that  those  sad  tears  should  fall  ?" 

"  Thcv  an'  not  sad,"  she  replied ;  "  such  ten* 
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might  almost  flow  in  Heaven,  and  not  need  the 
All-merciful  hand  to  wipe  them  away;  it  is  so 
delightful  to  hear  you  speak  of  heavenly  conso- 
lation/' 

A  shiver  of  happiness  passed  through  me  as 
I  heard  her  say  this ! 

"  Legions  of  thrilling  thoughts  thronged  about  the  standard 
of  my  mind." 

But  who  might  analyze  them  ?  Oh,  will  language 
ever  be  given  us  to  express  what  we  feel  ?  or  will 
Heaven  itself  exceed  the  rolling  volumes  of  its 
celestial  speech  ? 


The  hour  of  my  departure  at  length  approached. 
Nor  love,  nor  grief  can  stay  Time's  "  rushing 
pinions, — on  he  sweeps !" 

And  well  it  is  it  should  be  so !  for  our  natmres 
"^re  have  nothing  of  abiding  in  them.  Blessed 
^  God  that  in  His  deep  compassion  He  sent  the. 
flaming  sword  to  guard  the  way  of  the  Tree  of 
^e,  lest,  in  his  miserable  state,  man  should  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  take  of  its  fruit  and  live  for 
^er !  And  blessed,  for  ever  blessed  be  His  name  ! 
^^t  that  flaming  sword  is  turned  aside  at  Christ's 
^-powerful  word,  for  those  who  seek  salvation 
through  His  blood ;  and  that  to  them  He  giveth 
**  right  to  the  Tree  of  Life."  In  them,  made  one 
with  Him  and  with  the  Father,  the  principle  of 
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again  on  our  way  to  the  Admiralty,  where  I  had 
business  now,  when  at  last  he  said : 
"  You  know  your  destination,  don't  you  ?" 
"No/'  I  replied;  "they  did  not  tell  me." 
"It  was  not  said  at  first/'  he  answered  in  a 
lowered  voice;    "but  I  heard  yesterday — and  it 
»— the  Afi-ican  station." 

I  stopped  short,  and  so  did  he :  but  he  avoided 
catching  my  eye.  I  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  all  the 
blood  had  deserted  my  heart.  Yet  it  was  not  fi-om 
apprehension  of  that  deadly  climate,  for  I  had 
faith  enough  to  feel  that  with  God's  blessing  I 
was  as  safe  in  one  place  as  another ;  but  it  was 
from  the  horrible  feeling  of  moral  guilt.  A  con- 
miction  flashed  over  me,  that  my  appointment  to 
ttuit  station  was  Captain  Normanton's  doing.  I 
*^lt  as  if  he  were  a  murderer  in  his  heart ;  and 
*he  horror  with  which  that  thought  inspired  me, 
quite  paralyzed  me  for  the  moment.  Bruce,  I 
^nded,  read  my  thoughts,  but  did  not  answer 
^  them ;  and  indeed  the  next  instant  I  rejected 
^*iem  myself  with  indignation.  Captain  Nor- 
'^anton  a  murderer!  Impossible!  And  the 
"lood  rushed  hot  all  over  me  again  with  shame 
*or  having  harboured  the  thought  for  an  instant. — 
Bruce  moved  on  and  I  mechanically  followed  him. 
"It  is  not  so  often  fatal  to  sailors,"  he  re- 
Qiarked. 
"  *  Not   a    sparrow   falls    without   God  to  the 
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ground,"  I  replied ;  "  and  He  will  not  take  my 
life  away  unless  He  sees  a  deep  need  for  it.     'Ce^- 
(jue  Dieu  garde,  est  bien  gard^.' " 

We  walked  on  in  silence. 

"  St.  Clair,"  at  length  said  Bruce, 

"  Wdl,"  I  answered. 

"  I've  never  been  down  to  Dover  yet." 

"  I  know  it,"  I  replied ;  for  he  pause-d  as  if 
expecting  some  obversation, 

"  But  I  shall  go  there  now — soon.  You're 
off  guard,  so  I  shall  go  on.  I'm  not  going  In 
let  tliat  '  fellow '  have  it  all  liis  own  way." 

"  Yon  are  tlie  best  follow!"  I  exclaimed.  "  But 
do  not  do  anything  that  may  cause  you  p^o." 

"  If  it  does,"  he  replied  hurriedly  ;  "  I  shall  be 
repaid  if  I  am  able  to  be  of  any  comfort  to  either 
of  you." 

,    "  It  would,"  I  stud,   "  certainly  be  the  greatest 
comfort  to  me  to  know  that  your  eye  was  over  ho-, 
and  that  Captain  Normantoa  knew  it  too — and 
felt  it ;  and  it  might  he  a  great  support  to  her ;  for 
the  old  man  is  nought,  and  my  mother  is  too 
gentle  and  timid  to  keep  such  a  man  as  that  in  his 
proper  place,  even  should  she  continue  to  live  witlu-. 
them, — which  I  fervently  pray  she  may,  though  C 
.  cannot  be  sure  of  it  when  the  term  of  the  presenV 
house  is  up,  which  it  will  be  in  about  a  month." 

"  Y^ere  does  General  Sydney  go  then  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  nor  docs  he." 
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"  Well,  I  shall  go  down,  and  occupy  the  ground 
before  the  enemy  comes  up ;  for  he's  away  in 
Scotland  I  know  now.  He  put  the  fuse  in  the 
sheD,  and  escaped  before  the  explosion.  But  he 
shall  not  be  in  my  company  half  an  hour,  before 
he  knows  how  futile  all  his  plots  and  schemes  will 
he,  as  regards  yoiu*  engagement  to  Miss  Sydney  at 
least." 


I  parted  with  this  true  friend  with  a  regret 
second  only  to  that  which  rent  my  heart  at  leaving 
Mary,  and  my  mother ;  and  set  off  the  next  day  to 
join  niy  ship  at  Portsmouth. 


CHAPTER  XXIIl. 

Era  gik  I'oro,  cbe  volgc'l  deuo 

A'  naviganti,  e'nlBiierisce'l  cuorc 

Lo  di,  ch'han  detto  a'doici  amici  a  Dio. 

DAHTE.  rvRGXToaxi 

:li  word  we  speak  hos  infinite  effect, 

fti  oniil  wp  tumo  miifJ  nti  tn  hf>KVfln  or  hrll. 
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where  physical   evil  vies — though  at  a  far  dis- 
tance—with the  moral  atrocity  which  makes  that 
devoted  dime  a  very  spiracle  of  the  infernal  regions. 
AAer  having  gone  through  all  the  business  of 
deporting  myself,  seeing   the  Captain  —  Captain 
^ymour — stowing  away  my  things,  &c.,  I  went 
^^  deck  and  looked  about  me.     My  eye  watched 
^^ery  face  in  the  ship,  as  it  passed ;  but  not  one  of 
^^e  hundreds  in  that  little  ocean-home  had  I  ever 
^n  before ;  and  the  desolation  of  solitude  seamed 
^^ded  to  that  of  sorrow.      I  should  have  been 
S'^^d  to  have  seen  even  the  cabin-boy's  face,  who 
^  served  with  me  in  the  old  ship  ; — any  one  in 
^*^C)rt, — excepting  one. 

I  turned,  and  looked  towards  the  point  where 
^C)se   I  loved  were — mourning  I  knew,  my  ab- 
^^ce;  and  my    soul  seemed  to  rush  into    their 
Gloved  presence.     I  had  found  a  letter  from  Mary 
^  my  arrival  at  Portsmouth ;  and  what  a  doubly 
^^lightfiil    character  did  it   bear  in  my  eyes:  as 
^^ming  from  her,  and  from  her  as  jny  now  affi- 
^ticed  wife  !     She  did  not  then  know  of  my  desti- 
nation ;  but  I  had  written  to  tell  her  of  it. 

I  was  thinking  of  all  these  things,  and  living 
Ndth  the  absent,  forgetful  of  the  beings  around 
me,  when  a  rough,  but  at  last  a  well-known  voice, 
spoke  at  my  side ;  and  turning  round  I  saw  the 
tanned,  but  ple^ant  face  of  our  old  Captain's  cox- 
swain of  the .    I  was  quite  delighted  at  seeing 
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him, — his  appearance  recalling  in  an  instant  vivii 
before  me,  the  old  ship  and  all  my  dear  compaoioinh 
Bruce,  D'Arcy — Mary  ! 

"I  heard  your  honour  was  coming  amon^  us,' 
SEiid  the  old  seaman  ;  "  and  was  glad  to  think  Q 
ser^nng  again  aboard  the  same  ship  with  you," 

"  Thank  you,  LawTence,"  I  replied; "  1  can  say  tbd 
same  to  you ;  for  the  sight  of  your  face  is  vajj 
cheering,  among  so  many  strangers,  and  bringli 
the  good  old  times  quitf!  back  to  one's  mind. 

"All  hearty  at  home,  I  hope,  Sir,  whoever  ms^ 
be  there,"  he  said. 

"  All  well,  thank  you.     How  is  all  with  you  ?" 

"  Not  so  well  as  might  be,  your  honour," 
replied  the  old  man,  smoothing  down  his  thin 
hair  with  his  hand,  and  looking  up  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  meek  resignation ;  "  my  old  woman's 
gone,  and  the  lad  broke  his  arm ;  but  that  was 
well  again  afore  I  left." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you've  had  so  much  trouble," 
I  said ; — "  very  sorry  ;  I  should  like  to  see  all  the 
world  happy.  But  we  must  wait  a  little  longer 
for  that." 

"  We  must  take  two  or  three  sails  round  the 
globe,  I  fancy,  afore  we  shall  come  to  the  land 
where  that's  the  case,"  he  said ;  drumming  with 
his  fingers  nervously  against  the  ship's  side. 

"  And  not  find  it  tht-n,"  I  answered, 

"No, — not  fiud  it  then,"  he  replied.     "Some 
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people  talk  of  Heaven  as  a  fine  place ;  but,  bless 
me !  what  do  they  know  about  it  ?  Whose  been 
up  there  to  tell'  em,  I  wonder." 

"  There  was  One  who  came  down  from  thence  to 
tell  us,"  I  said ;  "  and  to  teach  us  the  way  to  it." 
The  old  man  shook  his  head. 
"  Ah !  so  they  tell  us.     I  take  it  he  didn't  get 
inany  to  go  back  with  him  though ! — Yes,  I  have 
heard  talk  of  some  such  thing  as  that." 

"  Well,  we'll  talk  still  more  of  it,  some  of  these 

rf^ys,  Lawrence." 

"  If  you're  agreeable,  Sir,  I  am,"  he  answered ; 

there  an't,  so   much  good  luck  here,  as  that  one 

'^^d  throw    away    a    chance    of    sommut    better 

^i^ewhere. — But    may  I   ask?"    he  continued, — 

110  offence  I  hope,  Sir, — that  young  lady,  Miss 

^i^dney    I   think    they    called   her — she's   well    I 

*^^pe." 

**  She  is  quite  well,  thank  you,"  I  replied ;  "  I 
'^^ft  her  only  the  day  before  yesterday ;  for  do  you 
^now,  old  shipmate,  she  is  to  be  my  wife  some 
^y." 

"  I  thought  as  much,  that  I  did,"  he  said  with 
^  smile,  and  little  bow  of  mingled  respect  and 
gratulation ;  "  and  I  think,  if  I'm  not  too  bold  to 
say  it,  neither  one  nor  t'other  of  you's  gone  far 
amiss  as  to  choice.  Ah,  well !"  he  added  mourn- 
fully, as  he  walked  away,  "  that's  th^  way  of  it ; 
one  loses — and  another  gets." 
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I  looked  after  him  with  a  painful  serrement  ile 
cceur  I  it  is  so  sad  to  witoess  grief!  and  there  \\-ns 
something  so  touching  in  the  quiet  sorrow  of  this 
rough  old  seaman.  I  tbouglit  with  shame  of  my 
own  murmurings,  and  despondency  ;  and  resolved 
to  fight  against  them,  and  to  strive  to  divert  them, 
by  endejivouring  to  be,  while  nt  sea,  what  Mary 
was  on  land :  a  light,  and  strength,  and  joy  to 
those  around. 

"  Oh  !  God  of  Heaven  \"  I  mentally  exelmmod ; 
"I  cannot,  as  my  Lord  did,  say  '  Peace'  to  tho 
waves  tliat  roll  beneath,  and  to  the  winds  that 
rage  around  one  on  tliis  wild  element ;  yet,  taught 
by  Thee,  let  me  speak  comfort  to  the  troubled 
heart,  and  peace  to  the  stormy  passions  of  men. 
Let  me  be  a  messenger  of  mercy  from  Thee  to 
these  rough  and  untaught,  these  tried  and  tempted 
creatures  of  Thy  hand,  and  do  Thou  bless  me  in 
the  work ;  for  '  beautifiil,'  not  only  '  upon  the 
mountains,'  but  also  on  the  boundless,  pathless 
deep  *  are  the  feet  of  him  that  brings  good  tidings, 
that  publishes  salvation.'  " 

Long  did  I  dwell  upon  this  delightful  tbou^t ; 
and  such  animation  and  elevation  of  heart  did 
it  give  me,  that  when  I  turned  again  6vm  gazing 
towards  my  heart's  home,  to  look  around  at  all  the 
various  forms  and  countenances  of  my  new  com- 
panions, instead  of  considering  them  any  longer  as 
strangers,  I  felt  they  were  brethren,  united  in  one 
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common  bond  of  joys  and  sufferings  with  myself; 
creatures  of  the  same  Creator,  and  capable  of 
being  partakers  of  the  same  blest  and  heavenly 
calling.  A  glow  of  kindliness  warmed  my  heart 
towards  then  all;  and  from  the  happiness  it 
imparted,  I  began  to  understand  somewhat  of  the 
truth  of  St.  Paul's  words :  "  He  that  dwelleth  in 
love,  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 

Soon  after,  on  walking  aft,  I  observed  a  fair 
childish  looking  lad,  who  had  apparently  just  joined 
for  his  first  voyage ;  and  who  stood  there  pale  and 
disconsolate,  speaking  to  no  one.  I  had  no  per- 
sonal experience  myself  of  the  misery  of  that 
first  desolate  feeling  of  being  sent  from  home, 
and  cast  on  the  cold  charities  of  our  outwardly 
fiigid  natures;  I  had  had  friends  on  board  the 
vessel  in  which  I  first  sailed ;  and  possessed  more- 
over that  cosmopolitan  disposition  which  always 
fastened  on  whatever  suited  it,  let  it  be  in  what 
place,  or  belong  to  what  country  it  might.  Friends 
I  must  have,  so  friends  I  had.  But  with  our 
generally  reser\"ed,  and  "  hermit  natures,"  this  is 
not  often  the  case ;  and  I  have  known  some  boys, 
and  men  too,  suffer  intensely  on  joining  a  new 
ship.  Who  but  has  been  touched  to  the  quick  by 
the  misery  and  .wretchedness  expressed  by  Nelson 
— ^that  heart  of  fire  ! — on  his  first  joining  ? 

Pitying  the  poor  lad  therefore,  I  went  up  to  him, 
and  tried  to  cheer  him ; — talked  of  the  sea,  the 
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ships,  the  view,  the  strange  countrits  wr 
visit,  starry  nights  we  should  see,  &c.  Bv 
\;iln,  nothing  but  low  monosyllablas  could  ] 
in  reply,  and  not  always  them.  Then  I  s| 
his  home,  and  then  the  colour  rose  in  his  ft 
his  eye  was  raised  to  mine  ;  and  more  than 
syllables  flowed  forth.  He  had  no  mc 
seemed,  but  a  father,  and  a  brother,  a  littl 
than  himself.  His  heart  opened  wide  no 
deep  down  in  its  inmost  windings  this  elder 
evidently  lay.  He  had  given  him  this — and 
and  this — bringing  forth  at  intervals,  the 
ca.se — the  seal — the  penknife,  &c.:  - — cherish 
of  this  brother's  love ;    on  each  of  whici 
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expects  to  be  like  his  mother  !  never  wishes 
probably  to  be  like  his  father ; — there  is  too  great 
&  distance  between  them  for  his  uncalculating 
mind  to  follow  the  links  that  bind  the  boy  to  the 
mature  man.  Politics — war — ^justice -meetings 
country-business — are  to  him  parts  of  a  far-off, 
dry  state  of  being,  with  which  he  has  little  or  no 
sympathy.  They  belong  to  a  domain  which  he 
bas  never  entered,  as  his  sports  and  amusements 
Wong  to  one  his  father  has  for  ever  left ;  and  no 
mstinctive  wish  would  ever  lead  either  over  the 
other's  boundar]L 

But  the  tie  tonhe  brother  a  few  years  older,  is 
on  the  contrary  a  transfusion  of  himself  into  that 
Dfother ;  a  tie  less  pure,  less  disinterested  perhaps 
than  the  other,  but  more  natural,  therefore  more 
sti'ong.  He  looks  upon  this  brother  as  a  being, 
fer  indeed  his  superior,  but  still  of  the  same  order 
^himself: — many  of  his  amusements  lying  on  the 
^^tsldrts  of  his  tastes  and  habits.  He  glories  in 
t'^c  reflected  lustre  of  his  magnificent  leaps,  his 
'^wlings,  and  battings — and  feels  that  they  are 
^Wngs  which  he  himself  may  soon  emulate.  He 
^^ks  to  his  tremendous  liberty  of  boating,  and 
^ng,  and  riding,  &c.,  as  to  a  region  whose  full 
glories  he  is  able  perfectly  to  appreciate,  and 
^gerly  to  anticipate.  And  when  this  brother 
kindly  associates  him  sometimes  as  a  humble 
oompanion   in    his   games,    and   pursuits, — then 

VOL.    I.  X 
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the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart  are  unbou 
His  brother's  wurds  are  to  him  as  oracles 
deeds,  perfectiou !  What  power  then  dot 
possess !  How  used  ! — let  elder  brolher's 
considiT, 


But  to  return  to  the  little  younger  br 
in  quc'stioQ.  His  shyness  and  deprrssioD 
all  gone,  and  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  ^ 
cheeks  seemed  actually  to  radiate  Ught 
often  is  this  the  case  with  outwardly  cold-see 
characters! — break  through  the  crusting  j 
and  up  leiips  the  Geser ! 

He  was  hv  mv  aide   all  the  rest  of  the  ewa 
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easfly;  and  the  breeze  afterwards  freshening, 
brought  us  in  fine  style  into  Plymouth  Sound, 
where  we  had  to  take  on  board  some  of  the 
officers  who  had  not  yet  joined. 

It  was  at  Plymouth  that  I  had  joined  my  first 
ship,  seven  years  before ;  and  as  we  lay  there  then 
for  some  days,  my  delight  was  to  ramble  about 
in  the  delightful  grounds  of  Mount  Edgecumbe. 
It  was  summer,  and  no  one  was  there  at  the 
time ;  and  all  my  hours  of  leave  were  spent  there. 

How  I  remember  enjoying  that  first  burst 
of  perfect  freedom !  And  the  place  was  so  beau- 
Wul!  with  its  soft  slopes  and  sunny  lawns,  and 
g^ens  of  various  fashions,  its  picturesque 
cottages,  its  wood-walks,  and  glades  where  the 
^cer  couched  amid  the  fern.  Then  the  charm 
of  the  blue  sea,  which  here  broke  in  wavelets 
on  the  shores  of  the  little  coves  and  inlets,  there 
^nt  its  dancing  spray  among  the  red  berries  of 
^"e  arbutuses  which  grow  into  absolute  trees, 
%hering  down  to  the  very  waves ;  and  then 
^in  came  breasting  high  against  the  wall  of 
^ks,  with  such  a  depth  of  water  that  the  hand 
^ht  fling  a  stone  from  the  walk  above,  or  to  the 
deck  of  the  frigate  that  sailed  beneath.  These, 
^d  the  fine  views  around,  formed  a  combination 
of  beauties  unrivalled  in  our  isle ;  and  associated 
as  they  were  with  the  bounding  happiness  of 
Diy   imtried    boyhood,    ever   made    me    hail    the 
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most  distant  view  of  the  higb  grounds,  and  fall 
woods  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  with  a  pleasure  qid 
indescribable! 

It  was    twilight ;    and  the  well-known  oud 
was   all    that   was    visible   when   we    anchored 
the    Sound.     1   turned  into    ray  hammock 
late    hour   that    night ;    having   loved     to 
on  the  scene  till  the  last  rays  of  the  moos, 
well  as  of  the  sun,  had  faded  away.     And 
(h\  when 
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he  might  see  her  the  better.  "That's  she; 
there's  no  mistaking  her.  There's  never  another 
as  can  come  up  to  her !" 

"There's  nothing  like  her  in  the  world,"  I 
exclaimed.  "  What  would  I  give  to  be  on  board 
her  again,  just  spreading  out  her  canvass  to  catch 
the  breeze  oflF  Nice." 

"Very  like,  Sir,"  said  my  companion  with  a 
smile.  "And  yet  they  did  say,  somehow  then, 
that  you  and  the  Captain  there,  didn't  always 
set  your  sails  alike." 

"The  Captain  was  an  excellent  officer,"  I 
replied,  a  little  displeasure  in  my  tone ;  "  and 
behaved  very  handsomely  to  mc,  when  I  didn't 
much  deserve  it,  Lawrence;  and  better  discipline 
Was  never  kept  in  any  vessel  of  His  Majesty's 
fleet  than  Captain  Normanton  kept  on  board 
the ." 

"  Right  Sir,"  replied  the  old  man  in  a  depre- 
cating tone ;  "  and  I  meant  no  offence,  Sir,  to 
you,  nor  to  none  as  is  absent.  Yes  !  sure  enough 
there  never  was  a  steadier  hand  on  board  than 
our  Captain's,  and  that's  it.  It  ain't  your  gen- 
tleman as  goes  off  like  a  rocket  one  minute,  and 
let's  a  man  slip  his  duty  the  next — to  make  up 
for  it,  as  11  ever  keep  the  spirits  down;  it's 
him  as  has  always  a  taut  hand  on  'em;  the 
same  when  you  pipe  to  dinner,  as  when  you 
dear  for  action.     You  always  knows  where  you 
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nre  with  such  a  Captain  as  that.     Keep  to  j 
dutv,  and  you're  sure  to  be  right." 

"Well!  that's  high  praisej  isn't  it?"  1 
"  And  I  can  add  still  higher  too,  which  is  t 
never  set  either  officers  or  men  a  bad  exam 
his  life ;  and  I'm  afraid  that's  more  than  c 
said  for  most  navy  Captains." 

Wliile  I  was  speaking,  young   Somerville- 
new  friend — came  up  to  me  with  the  gr 
mation  in  his  face,  telling  me  that  his  uncle  l 

the  Ciiptain  of  the "  that  beautiful  frigate,^ 

hi'  truly  called  her;  and  that  he  was  to  j 
board  to  see  him. 

"  Oh  !  I  must  go  too,"  I  exclaimed.    "  I'd 
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"  How  Mary  would  admire  her  now !"  I  thought. 
The  recoDection  of  her  however,  sobered  my  spirits 
a  little,  and  with  mingled  pain  and  delight  did  I 
8gam  mount  the  deck  I  had  so  often  trod  with  her. 
But  thoughts  of  the  past  were  quickly  dispersed, 
by  young  Somerville's  introducing  me  to  his  uncle ; 
which  he  did  in  a  paroxysm  of  nervous  ecstacy, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  to  see  what  eflfect 
We  produced  on  each  other;  and  certainly  the 
effect  produced  on  me  by  Captain  Somcrville  was 
particularly  pleasant  I  soon  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  go  over  the  ship,  which  was  very  readily 
granted,  the  Captain  himself  volunteering  to 
accompany  me. 

We  went  down,  and  visited  first  the  mess-room. 

On  entering  it,  I  started,  as  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost ; 

for  there,  though  in  living  bodily  presence,  stood 

•—old  Palgrave!  just  as  if  I   had  only  left   him 

there  five    minutes   before.      He  seemed  equally 

astonished  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  turned  aU  sorts 

of  colours;    rising   hastily    from   his    chair,    and 

holding    it   by  the  back,  as    if  he  were   ready  to 

defend  himself  against  some  onslaught  he  seemed 

to  expect  me   to    make.     None    however  did   I 

meditate ;  and  the  sight  of  an  old  face  in  the  old 

place,  was  delightful.      Springing  towards  him,  I 

seized  him  by  the  hand,  exclaiming : 

"  Palgrave !  old  fellow !  why  how  came  you  here?" 
"  St.  Clair !  old   fellow !  why  how    came  you 
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hero  ?"  he  replied  ;  his  volatile  mil 
an  instant  from  fright  to  fim. 

"  I  came  to  take  a  look  at  our  old  quarters,' 
replied  ;  "  but  little  thought  to  find  an  old  shipiii 
I  didn't  know  you  were  appointed  to  her  agais'f 
wisli  I  had  been  with  all  my  heart." 

"  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  have 
yoii  with  me,"  said  Captain  Somerville  ;  "  and  li 
glikd  you  have  had  such  a  pleasant  meeting  H 
You,  and  Mr,  Palgrave  were  together  then  ii 
Mediterranean  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  You  were  grrnt  friviids  then,  I  suppose  T 
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What  a  charm  it  is !  and  what  a  duty  too  !  as 
binding  upon  us  as  any  other  in  life.  We  are  so 
apt  to  forget  that  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  and 
"  Be  courteous/*  are  written  in  the  same  book — 
equafly  binding. 

What  a  diflFerence  did  this  one  man's  way  of 
speaking  make  in  my  feelings  at  that  time !  I  had 
been  rather  sad  at  looking  at  my  old  home — no 
longer  mine ;  but  soon  there  was  such  a  warmth 
sent  through  my  heart  by  the  kindly  words  and 
Planners  of  this  stranger,  that  my  spirits  felt  quite 
cheered,  and  as  I  went  over  all  my  old  accustomed 
baunts,  I  saw  only  the  bright  side  of  things ;  and 
^ben,  after  having  been  everywhere,  and  taking 
leave  of  him,  I  descended  the  ladder  to  return  to 
^y  own  vessel,  I  felt  a  double  regret  that  my  lot 
^as  not  again  cast  on  board  my  dear  old  frigate. 

I  found  also  much  reaUy  to  like  in  Palgrave ;  he 
*'^ke  of  the  old  times,  and  our  old  shipmates  so 
pleasantly ;  and  seemed  so  perfectly  to  have  for- 
given the  extremities  to  which  I  had  proceeded 
with  him,  and  the  mortifications  which  had  ensued 
thereon — expressing,  indeed,  his  sincere  regret  at 
the  conduct  which  had  occasioned  them, — that  I 
could  not  but  feel  quite  kindly  towards  him ;  and 
when  we  shook  hands  at  the  well  known  gangway, 
which  I  had  passed  so  often, — and  with  what  mul- 
titudinous  feelings ! — I  parted  from  him  with   a 
aentiment  of  sincere  regret,  and  real  regard. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Oh  I  that  human  lore 
Should  be  tlie  root  of  thia  dretid  bitterness. 

A  word  unspoken,  is  your  own — spoken  it  is  anotber's. 
Unspoken  —  you  are  its  master ;  —  spoken  —  it  is  yoat 
Qrrant. 

Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth. 
And  the  tongue  is  a  fire ;  a  world  of  iniquity. 

ST.   JAMES   III.    5>6> 

When  I  returned  on  board,  1  found  two  letters 
waiting  for  me ;  one  from  Mary,  the  other  fiom 
Bruce.  I  opened  the  letter  (which  from  its  ^z^ 
iodeed,  might  rather  have  been  called  a  packet  than 
a  letter),  and  read  that  first ;  for  I  liked  to  "  keq» 
my  best  till  last." 

Its  contents  threw  me  into  the  greatest  state  of 
agitation. 

"  I  was  sure,"  he  wrote,  "  that  you  would  Eke 
before  you  finally  launched  forth  on  the  great  det^ 
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to  have  the  report  of  an  eye-witness  as  to  your 
^airs  at  home ;  so  I  ran  down  to  take  a  survey  of 
^y  *  station/    I  found  Miss  Sydney  looking  as  she 
^s  sure  to  do,  only  not  quite  so  joyous  as  usual — 
the  only  change,  perhaps,  which  you  would  like  to 
hear  of.     She  seemed  surprised  at  seeing  me,  and 
not  quite  pleased  I  thought ;  till  .'I  contrived  at  a 
^et  moment  to  tell  her  one  of  the  reasons  of  my 
appearance — namely  :  the  having  constituted  myself 
*syour  reporter  concerning  her  health  and  well- 
"dng    during    your    absence^      The    other:  the 
"itention  of  acting  scare-crow  to  the  unfortunate 
Captain, — I  did  not  venture  to  hint  at,  fearing  it 
^ight  distress  her.     A  very  short  time  elapsed, 
however,  before  I  was  called  upon  to  assume  the 
Unified  position  assigned   to  that  animated  class 
tf  characters ;  for,  though  I  had  thought  him  in 
Scotland,  lo  !  a  ring  at  the  house-door ;  and  lo  !  an 
opening  of  the  room  door ;  and  lo  !  the  "  pilfering 
daw,"  whom  I  was  to  chase  from  the  golden  fruit. 
At  the  sound  of  his  name.  Miss  Sydney,  by  whose 
side  I  had  been  sitting  on  the  sofa,  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to  faint.     But 
with  an  evident  eflfort  she  recovered  her  self-posses- 
sion ;  and  rising  as  he  approached  her,  she  received 
him  with  that  calm  grace  and  dignity,  which  you 
have  seen  too  often  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  describe. 
He,   poor   man!   (for  through  certain  weak  and 
porous  parts  of  my  composition  a  little  frater-feeling 
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sometimes  filters  in),  seemed  so  absor 
brightness  of  the  sun  of  his  worship,  that  i 
rays  were  for  a  moment  {for  the  first  ti 
life,  I  flatter  myself),  eclipsed.  To  avoi 
of  heing  run  down  (and  a  little  from  the 
old  respect  and  awe),  I  had  not  only  ri) 
entrance,  but  iiad  stood  aside  to  allow 
room,  as  he  sailed  up, — every  stitch  of  H 
■ — and  bore  down  in  splendid  style  upe| 
(as  he  hoped).  But  after  the  first  brond 
the  smoke  had  cleared  away  a  little  (1 
like  me  to  be  nautical,  and  parenthetical 
covered  a  strange  sail  alongside,  {strange 
seemed  to  think  it  and  bristlins  with  eu 
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side  the  *  prize,'  which  I  had  occupied  before.  See- 
ii^  this,  I  slid  into  it  sideways,  with  the  most  easy 
gnce  imaginable ;  addressing  some  observation  to 
Miss  Sydney,  with  a  cheerful  familiarity,  and  dan- 
dified ease,'  which  nothing  but  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  at  the  moment  could  ever  have  made 
ine  assume.  She  seemed  again  surprised,  and 
agam  displeased  —  naturally  —  but  a  confidential 
look,  which  I  contrived  to  give  as  our  baffled  friend 
^ed  to  speak  to  your  mother,  made  her  smile 
'rith  that  playful  turn  of  the  lip  which  is  such  a 
peculiar  beauty  in  her ;  and  which  made  me  feel 
that  I  was  understood,  and  forgiven.  The  old 
General  then  came  in,  and  greeted  the  Captain 
JHost  warmly ;  but  his  prevenance  had  something 
so  nervous,  and  ultra-courteous  in  it,  that  I  confess 

• 

Jt  made  me  feel  very  uncomfortable;  and  proved 
to  me  without  a  doubt  that  your  suspicion  of  our 
Cj^tain's  possessing  an  undue  influence  over  him, 
Was  quite  correct. 

"  If  there  is  a  point  for  uneasiness  it  is  that  ; 
not  as  to  ultimate  results,  of  course ;  for  I  presume 
you  feel  as  confident  of  Miss  Sydney's  constancy 
and  truth,  as  I  do ;  but  I  mean  as  to  temporary 
discomfort  for  her.  However,  according  to  yoiu* 
old,  or  rather  newly  adopted  principle,  we  will  not 
go  in  search  of  the  imcomfortablc,  but  let  the 
uncomfortable  come  in  search  of  us — if  it  want 
us.     After  the  first  complimentary  speeches,  the 
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old  gentleman  exclaimed  :  '  Man,",  my  dear,  bave 
you  seen  Captain  Normanton  ?'  '  Yes,'  she  replied 
quietly.  He  then  turned  to  me  saying :  '  May  I 
intn)duce  our  friend,  Mr.  Brute  to  you,  Captain 
Normanton  ?'  '  I  have  already  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
—  Bruue's  acquaintance,'  replied  the  Captain,  in  a 
tone  that  showed  I  thought,  that  he  didn't  at  that 
moment  quite  properly  appreciate  the  pleasure. 
'  You  remember,  my  father,'  said  Miss  Sydney, 
(and  how  that   mode  of  addressing  him   sent  me 

back    on   board   that   blessed   old  again !) 

'  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  ^vith  us  on  hoard  Captain 
N'jrraauton's  ship.'  '  Oh  yes  !  imw  can  I  be  such 
an  old  fool  ?'  exclmmed  the  poor  General.  "  To 
be  sure  1  Why  it  was  he  who  behaved  so  handsomdy 
about  the  quarrel,  and  sent  us  word  it  was  no  fault 
of  young  St.  Clair's.  I  recollect  it  all  now ;  but 
my  old  brains  get  so  confused.  Yes  ! — very  weJl 
he  behaved,  and  very  feelingly ;  and  it  was  not  what 
every  one  would  have  done.'  (I  repeat  this  Ust 
Miss  Sydney  should  forget  to  tell  you  of  it.) 
And  so  he  went  on,  seeming  to  lose  in  the  over- 
whelming remembrance  of  my  past  merits,  the 
sense  of  my  present  prest^^nce ;  till  his  mind  taking 
a  fresh  start,  he  turned  with  immense  alacrity  to 
to  the  Captain,  exclaiming :  '  By  the  bye,  my  dear 
Sir,  we  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give  you  for  the 
very  handsome  way  in  which  you  spoke  of  young 
St.  Clair  to  Lord ,  and  for  so  unexpeotedfy 
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procuring  his  promotion.  He  hadn't  the  least  idea 
of  it  himself;  and  seemed  indeed,  foolish  hoy  ! 
rather  vexed  about  it ;  but  it  was  most  excessively 
kind  of  you." 

"  The  poor  Captain  seemed  ready  to  sink  under 
the  weight  of  his  merits ;  and  would  gladly,  I 
suspect,  have  been  the  most  worthless  of  his  kind, 
so  he  could  have  escaped  this  expose^  of  his  righteous 
deeds.  But  all  in  vain ;  for  with  ruthless  gratitude 
did  the  old  man  continue  to  persecute  him,  till  he 
seemed  wrought  to  frenzy.  Did  compassion  touch 
soft  chords  within  my  breast  ?  Not  a  whit !  They 
were  strung  to  the  tune  of  vengeance ;  and  fiercely 
did  I  carry  out  the  strain.  I  turned  again  towards 
my  gentle  companion,  and  begun, — with  laboured 
sprightliness :  *  Talking  of  absurdities,  Miss  Sydney, 
(which  we  had  not  been  talking  of,)  I  read  such  a 
story  the  other  day, — in  one  of  Miss  Sinclair's 
amusing  books,  I  think.  Some  old  lady  was 
advised  to  read  the  Bible,  which  she  had  never 
before,  it  seemed,  done.  She  did  so ;  and  took  to 
it  amazingly,  thinking  it  so  very  entertaining ! 
Going  into  dinner  with  some  Bishop  a  little  while 
after,  she  thought  it  would  quite  suit  him ;  so,  in  a 
lively,  conversational  tone  said :  *  What  a  shocking 
story  that  was,  my  Lord,  about  David  and  Uriah  !' 
Meaning  to  point  this  at  my  victim,  I  looked  at 
him  full  as  I  spoke.  I  was  really  horrified  !  The 
black  blood  rushed  to  his  temples,  while  his  lips 
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turned  perl'cctly  white.  His  eyes  flushed  fire,  as 
his  restless  glance  shot  from  face  to  hce.  He 
seemed  as  if  lie  would  hare  sprung  upon  me  like  a 
tiger !  but  he  suddenly  turned,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  window  on  the  lawn,  where,  as  he  stood  vith 
his  back  to  us,  I  saw  by  his  deep,  awiul  iuspiratiuiu, 
that  he  was  trying  to  calm.  And  cool  down  the 
fire  and  tiuy  within,  and  no  wonder.  1  can't  tell 
you  how  consdence-stricken  I  was,  the  moment  tbu 
words  had  left  my  lips ;  and  how  deeply  I  still 
regret  (spite  of  my  jocularity)  ever  hanng  ^wkcn 
them — they  were  so  wholly  unchristian,  as  well  as 
so  dastardly  t  for  how  could  the  unfortunate  man 
take  notice  of  them  when  he  must  have  known 
that  to  do  so  would  have  shewn  that  he  felt  their 
sting  ?  Most  truly  did,  and  do  I  grieve  for  them  ; 
and  needed  not  the  look  of  quick  reproach  which 
Miss  Sydney  gave  me — reproach  mingled  with  so 
much  surprise  and  embairassment,  that  I  suppose 
till  then  she  was  not  aware  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  Captain  Normanton's  feelings  for  her.  '  For- 
give me,'  I  said  in  a  low,  and  really  penitent  voice. 
She  shook  her  head,  as  her  eyes  dropped ;  and  the 
colour  mantled  painfully  in  her  cheek.  Mrs.  St 
Clur  looked  disturbed,  while  the  General  seemed 
in  consUrnation  at  the  Captain's  sudden  flight; 
and  kept  looking  from  me  to  his  daughter,  and 
from  her  to  me,  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows* 
witii  most  displeased  and  inquiring  glances. 
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"  I  would  have  given  anything  never  to  have  been ! 
or  to  have  been  able  to  have  gone  out,  and  implored 
my  victim's  pardon !  But  that  was  impossible ! 
for  what  reason  could  I  give  for  appearing  to  think 
that  the  story  contained  any  more  elements  of  dis- 
turbance for  him  than  for  others?  Something 
however  must  be  done,  for  I  felt  sure  that  he  never 
would  be  able  to  come  back  by  himself,  and  face  us 
all  again,  so  must  die  where  he  stood ;  so  I  suggested 
to  Miss  Sydney  that  we  should  go  out  to  him. 
She  acceded  instantly ;  showing  thus  most  sweetly 
her  double,  kind  forgiveness  of  him  and  of  me ; 
and — I  following  her — went  up  to  him,  and  in 
the  most  winning  manner  began  speaking  to  him. 
*  You  have  been  into  Scotland,  Captain  Normanton, 
have  you  not  ?" 

"  He  seemed  incapable  of  answering ;  and  I  never 
saw  such  painful  emotion  depicted  on  a  countenance 
in  my  life.  How  I  hated  myself!  I  could  but 
send  up  my  sinful  heart  to  God,  and  implore  for- 
giveness, and  a  kinder  spirit.  At  last  he  mur- 
mured something,  and  she  continued  in  a  kind 
tone  asking  him  about  his  journey.  His  answers 
gradually  became  less  and  less  embarrassed,  and 
he  seemed  evidently  touched  by  her  kindness. 
For  a  moment  I  saw  him  look  at  her; — 'twas 
but  for  a  moment ;  but  I  wish  I  had  not  seen 
it — the  expression  of  his  countenance  haunted 
me  for  hours.     Such  a  rush  of  almost  woman's 

VOL.   I.  Y 
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woitiien  c&me  over  that  stem  noW|  miiig^Bdr  wilii 
80  much  of  sadness,  as  oompletdy  ftr  tibe  momenk 
altered  the  whole  man ;  and  again  I  fih  wrotched 
at  having  added  a  needless  pang  to  a  heart  nbmdf 
so  sorely  tried.  Yonr  mother,  and  the  old  num 
then  joined  us ;  and  the  conyersatiaii  beoame  nun 
general.  But  as  we  walked  about  the  gaidw^ 
Captain  Normanton  got .  near  me,  and  said  in  a 
low,  constrained  voice :  *  I  wish  for  scmio  pmali 
conversation  with  you,  Mr,  Braoe.'  I  bowed  nf 
acquiescence;  and  he  continued:  'If  yoa  m 
staying  in  this  house,  peiiiaps  you  will  ofal|ga 
me  by  taking  a  walk  in  the  country;  if  not,  we 
can  perhaps  return  to  Dover  together.'  *  I  am 
not  staying  here/  I  replied,  *  but  return  to  town 
to-night ;  so  I  can  walk  back  with  you  to  Dover.' 
'Thank  you/  he  replied;  and  bowing  slightly, 
in  his  dreadfully  gentlemanlike  manner,  he  re- 
turned to  converse  with  General  Sydney. 

"Now  did  not  *my  sin  find  me  out?*  Yon 
know  that  I  have  a  horror  of  duelling;  con- 
sidering it  wicked  and  childish ; — wicked  if  you 
wish  to  kill — or  be  killed — childish  if  you  don't; 
— bad  any  way.  But,  *Here  I  am  in  for  it;' 
I  thought.  *In  for  what?  Duelling?'  No! 
certainly  not ; — for  I  was  determined  not  to  add 
sin  to  folly, — murder  of  the  hand,  to  murder  of 
the  tongue ; — but  *  in  for  a  challenge,'  and  then 
fiar  what  was  much  worse :  the  having  to  refuse  it ; 
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and  then— HX)nteinpt,  and  contumely,  and  disgrace ; 
— and  a  private  hint  from  high  quarters,  enforced 
by  public  ones,  from  million  eyes  and  tongues, 
that :  *  I  had  better  leave  the  service.' 

'^  This  was  all  very  pleasant !  But  I  am  really 
thankful  to  say  that  not  for  one  passing  moment 
did  my  mind  waver.  I  dare  say  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  this, — I  am  sure  there  was ;  for 
somehow  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  oneself  from 
that  plague-spot,  when  one  is  making  a  sturdy 
stand  against  general  opinion,  even  though  for 
conscience  sake;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  too, 
that  those  who  do  not  mean  to  *use  daggers' 
should  '  speak '  none ;  and  sorely  did  I  lament 
that  haste  and  intemperance  of  spirit,  which  has 
so  often  brought  me  (and  will  I  fear  bring  me 
still  oftener,  before  it  has  done  with  me,)  into 
sin  and  trouble.  Not  but  that  the  evil  lies  far 
deeper  with  me,  than  mere  heat  and  haste  of 
temper; — that  is  what  you  have,  and  I  like  it 
— as  a  choice  of  faults ;  but  mine  is  intolerance 
of  mind,  and  hardness  of  opinion  ;  from  which 
bitt^  roots,  proceed  naturally,  bitter  fruits.  I 
grieve  over  them,  I  can't  tell  you  how  much; 
for  they  bring  the  cause  of  Christ  into  disrepute, 
and  give  so  much  occasion  for  His  enemies  to 
triumph!  How  terrible  when  one  really  loves 
that  Holy  Being,  to  force  Him  to  say :  *  These 
wounds  have  I  received  in  the  house  of  my  friend.' 

Y   2 
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You  hare  often  spoken  to  me  kindly,  and  faithfully 
about  this,  St.  Clair ;  do  so  contiaually ;  and  add  to 
your  cautions — prayers. 

"  After  we  had  walked  about  a  little  while 
longer,  we  went  into  luncheon,  '  with  what  appe- 
tite we  might;'  but  that  was  not  much.  Nor  did 
the  '  flow  of  soul '  proceed  with  us  much  better, 
so  we  two  belligerents  soon  took  our  leave ; 
feeling  that  we  had  shortened  each  other's  vi^ts, 
and  destroyed  tlie  pleasure  of  them  too.  (No  bsd 
thing  perhaps.)  We  walked  along  in  pevfed 
silence,  till  we  got  to  those  meadows,  which  yon 
have  not  forgotten,  I  dare  say.  WheH  there, 
Captain  Normanton  begun.  (And  oh,  what  a 
commotion  I  was  in,  whwn  he  opened  his  fire; 
and  how  I  longed  to  exclaim :  '  Tell  me  first  of 
all  whether  you  are  going  to  c^l  me  out  or  not,*) 

'"Mr.  Bruce,'  he  said,  'it  would  be  useless 
after  the  agitation  which  I  am  conscious  of  ha\-ing 
betrayed  on  your  telling  that  absurd  story  at 
General  Sydney's,  to  pretend  not  to  have  per- 
ceived— coming  as  it  did  immediately  upon  the 
GenenJ's  thanking  me  for  having  procured  Mr. 
St.  Clair's  promotion  and  appointment — that  it 
was  aimed  at  me,  A  httle  consideration,  how- 
ever, will  I  am  sure,  make  you  fix\  the  ungenerous 
nature  of  such  an  attack,  leaving  me  as  it  did 
without  remedy ;  for  by  taking  notice  of  it  »s 
an  affront,  and  resenting  it  as  such  io  the  way 
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usual  amongst  gentlemen,  I  should  lay  myself 
open  for  every  one  to  say  that  I  was  conscious 
of  the  justice  of  the  application ;  and  should  there- 
fore, expose  myself  publicly  to  ridicule/ 

(Here  I  began  to  breathe.)  *  Whether  by 
my  agitation  1  have  done  so  with  you  or  not,' 
he  continued,  'I  cannot  judge;  it  depends  upon 
whether  your  mind  sees  anything  ridiculous  in 
the  strong  natural  feelings  of  a  man,  and  I  may 
say,  a  gentleman — under  a  most  cruel  and  slan- 
derous attack, — or  whether  it  does  not.'  (How 
I  wished  myself  in  the  river !)  *  I  am  inclined  to 
think,'  he  continued, — in  his  measured,  deliberate 
mamier,  which  it  seemed  as  if  no  agitation  could 
accelerate,  or  emphasize, — '  that  you  would  not 
consider  such  feelings  subject  of  mirth,  or  contempt ; 
and  deeply,  ineffaceably  wounded  as  I  have  been  by 
so  foul  a  suspicion  having  ever  even  entered  your 
mind,  I  must  yet  so  far  have  regard  to  my 
honour,  as  to  enter  a  little  into  explanations  which 
may  tend  to  clear  me  from  it,  and  to  show  that 
I  am  not  guilty  of  the  murderous  intentions 
which  you  seem  to  have  attributed  to  me.' 

"He  stopped,  and  I  walked  by  his  side  in 
mighty  embarrassment,  not  liking  even  to  hear 
my  feet  brush  through  the  grass  of  the  meadow 
— for  I  had  left  the  pathway  wholly  to  him,  in 
my  humility.  Perhaps  he  expected  me  to  speak ; 
and  I  wished  to  do  so,  but  what  could  I  say? 
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1  longed  certainly  to  express  my  (wntrition  for 
what  I  had  said  ;  but  still  his  conduct  did  want 
explanation,  and  that  checked  me.  At  last  he 
resumed.  '  You  have  accused  me,  Mr.  Bruce,  in 
your  own  mind — and  indeed  before  others  too ' 
(and  here  his  colour  mounted).  '  of  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  die ;  one  which  has  ever  stood  fore- 
most  in  the  catalogue  of  horrors :  of  pretending 
friendsljip,  and  intending — murder !  Such  &ocu- 
sations  are  hard  to  brook ;  and  though  I  might 
treat  them  with  the  contempt  which  tliey  deserve, 
yet  I  prefer  telling  you  that  they  are  unjust,  aod 
unfounded.  Your  idea  of  course  is  thnt  T  pro- 
cured— purposely — an  appointmeot  for  Mr.  St, 
Clair  on  board  a  vessel  destined  to  the  fatxi 
coast  of  Africa ;  but  that  I  did  not  do.  His 
appointment  and  promotion  I  am  ii%e  to  adniow* 
ledge  were  my  work ;  and  whatever  my  motive 
may  have  been,  a  young  sailor  without  muob 
fortune,  or  any  particular  interest,  need  not  I 
think  quarrel  with  me  for  it.  But  the  destinatioQ 
of  his  vessel  was  not  only  unknown  to  me  at  titt 
time  of  his  appointment,  but  my  disturbanoe  ms 
so  great  when  I  learnt  it,  that  I  set  off  instantlj 
for  London,  and  stopped  neither  night  nor  day, 
tin  from  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  1 
found  myself  within  the  walls  of  the  Admiralty. 
I  made  every  effort  in  my  power  to  obtun  an 
exchange  of  vessels; — spoke  to  every  one  whom 
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I  diought  could  possibly  help  me;  till,  wearied 
I  suppose,  with  my  importunity,  I  was  given 
to  understand,  that  the  obtaining  my  first  request 
was  considered  a  great  thing;  and  that  I  must 
not  '  expect  to  nominate  to  stations  also.'  '  You 
know  me  well  enough,  Mr.  Bruce,  at  least 
Dot  to  doubt  my  word ;  and  you  must  therefore,  I 
think  fed,  that  the  part  of  David  towards  Uriah  I 
have  not  acted ;  and  if  you  have  received  that  im- 
pression from  Mr.  St.  Clair,  perhaps  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  inform  him  that  he  has  misjudged 
me.'  *  That  impression  was  never  received  from 
him,  Captain  Normanton,'  I  replied ;  *  it  was  my 
own  mind,  and  the  appearance  of  things  which 
suggested  it.  And  indeed  I  am  proud  for  St. 
Clair's  sake  to  say,  that  whenever  I  have  spoken 
in  any  way  against  your  proceedings — and  I  have 
done  so,  perhaps  too  much,  though  to  him  only — 
he  has  invariably  spoken  of  you  with  forbearance, 
and  kindness ;  and  blamed  me  for  my  harsh  judg- 
ments. (What  a  flame  of  emotions  rushed  to  his 
face !)  But  for  what  I  have  said  to-day,  I  feel 
that  I  ought  indeed  greatly  to  entreat  your  forgive- 
ness.' *  You  have  it,  Mr.  Bruce,'  he  replied  with 
considerable  feeling  ;  *  though  one  of  your  honour- 
able mind  may  perhaps  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  what  it  must  have  been  to  have  had  such  an 
accusation  brought  against  me — and  before — others 
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too/     And  he  coughed  nervoufy,  and  kdced 
around,  as  at  the  prospect 

**  *  I  do  feel  it,  Captain  Nonnanton,'  I  replied ; 
*  and  cannot  sufficiently  hate  myself  for  having 
made  it ;  or  for  having  allowed  my  mind  to  hir» 
hour  even  so  Uack  a  thought/  I  reaOhjr  did  ftd 
horrified  at  myself;  and  when  he  spoke  with  so 
much  feeling,  and  so  readily  forgave  me;— «nd 
when  I  thought  too  of  the  effort  he  had  made  tD 
obtain  your  exchange,  I  could  not  but  tiiink  of  your 
words,  that  '  you  could  name  many  good  things  in 
him/  Yet  still  I  felt  as  if  it  would  be  insincere  if 
I  said  nothing  more,  and  let  it  be  imagined  that 
I  thought  he  was  right  in  all  he  had  done ; — though 
being  so  much  his  junior — for  I  should  think  he  is 
fiill  ten  years  older  than  I  am — I  found  it  difficult 
to  intrude  my  opinion  upon  him.  But  I  could 
not  feel  satisfied  without  doing  it,  so  continued: 
'  Yet,  Captain  Normanton,  if  you  will  at  this  mo- 
ment of  explanation  allow  me  to  speak  my  sincere 
opinion,  I  would  say  that  I  still  think  your  exerting 
yourself  to  get  St.  Clair  employed  abroad  just 
now,  and  separating  him  fi-om  Miss  Sydney  at  such 
a  moment,  must  be  considered  as  anything  but  a 
kind,  or  a  considerate  act.' 

"  How  ghastly  may  a  living  face  become ! 
But  for  the  glowing  fire  of  the  eye,  and  the  con- 
vulsive contractions  of  the  brow  and  lips,  1  should 
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have  thought  that  I  had  a  corpse  stalking  by  my 
side !  I  could  not  but  feel  for  him ;  for  it  must 
have  been  a  moment  of  riving  anguish  to  him. 
He  must  of  course  have  suspected  your  engage- 
ment with  Miss  Sydney  before,  but  the  word  that 
confirms  a  dreaded  suspicion,  falls  on  the  brain  like 
fire !  1  saw  he  could  not  speak  ;  so  in  mercy  tried 
to  do  so  myself.  But  it  was  impossible  to  turn  off 
the  subject ;  so  thinking  that  now  the  sword  had 
entered,  it  was  better  to  thrust  it  up  to  the  hilt 
at  once,  I  added :  '  You  must  be  aware,  Captain 
Normanton,  that  St.  Clair  is  engaged  to  Miss  Syd- 
ney.' '  I  am  aware  of  no  such  thing/  he  answered 
fiercely ;  his  eye  glaring  from  out  of  his  ashy  coun- 
tenance with  demoniacal  fire.  *  It  is  the  case 
however,'  I  continued,  without  seeming  to  observe 
the  violence  of  his  emotion ;  *  but  of  course  if  you 
did  not  know  it,  that  alters  the  case.'  I  had  meant 
to  soothe  his  feelings  by  saying  this  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  words  were  out  of  my  mouth,  I  could  not 
but  perceive  their  bitter  irony.  1  thought  I  saw 
a  terrible  conflict  going  on  in  his  mind ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  the  better,  and  more  honourable 
part  of  his  nature  triumphed ;  and  with  a  truthful 
boldness  which  recalled  the  honest  blood  to  his 
cheek,  he  said  after  a  few  minutes'  silence :  *  I  have 
been  brought  Mr.  Bruce,  by  some  strange  means, 
into  an  extraordinary  position  with  regard  to  you ; 
and  I  feel  that  perhaps  some  further  explanation, 
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however  disagreeable,  may  be  neoeaauy.  Your 
accusation  of  me,  though  you  have  retracted  it  as  to 
its  worst  features,  yetevidendy  proves  that  yoa  think 
I  have  some  particular  reason  for  wishing  Mr.  SL 
Clair's  absence  at  this  time ;  and  I  will  not  dany  that 
I  may  have.  I  poxseive  too, that  you  havefiNrmed 
your  own  opinion  as  to  what  that  reason  is;  and  in 
that  too,  you  are  not  periiaps  mistaken.  ThatlhaFS 
a  high  r^ard  for  Miss  Sydney  is  true;  bat  it  is 
also  true  that  in  what  I  have  done  I  have 
voured  to  study  her  happiness  as  mudb,— at 
I  have  meant  to  do  so, — as  my  own.  You  tall 
me  that  she  is  engaged  to  Mr.  St.  Clair ! — I  ought 
not  certainly  to  doubt  your  authority,  as  you  are  so 
great  a  friend  of  his  (said  bitterly),  but  I  can  only 
say  that  when  last  here,  General  Sydney  told  me 
positively  that  there  was  nothing  settled  between 
them ;  and  that  indeed  through  losses,  which  I 
was  grieved  to  find  he  had  sustained,  he  did  not 
think  it  likely  that  anything  would  ever  come  of 
the  *'  childish  nonsense,'  as  he  called  it,  that  there 
had  been  between  them — I  repeat  his  own  words. 
This  was  said  in  answer  merely  to  an  observation 
I  took  the  liberty  of  making,  as  to  the  strange 
appearance  which  the  two  families  living  so  com- 
pletely together,  bore;  and  of  the  conjectures 
which  would  most  likely  be  the  consequence  of 
such  an  arrangement.  Understanding  this  there- 
fore to  be  the  case,  you  cannot  charge  me  I  think, 
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with  acting  a  part  hostile  to  Miss  Sydney's  interests, 
when  I  endeavoiu^  to  separate  her  from  a  young 
man  whose  attachment,  and  constant  society  might 
become  dangerous  to  her  p^ce.' 

"  He  paused  as  if  expecting  me  to  speak,  and  I 
did  so;  and  informed  him  of  General  Sydney's 
having  given  his  formal  consent  to  your  engage- 
ment before  your  departure.  *  Certainly,'  I  added, 
*  if  your  conduct  had  been  disinterested,  I  should 
have  said  it  might  have  been  kind  and  judicious  ; 
but  the  feeling  that  a  latent  motive  of  your  own 
lurked  beneath  the  act,  cannot  but  alter  one's 
estimate  of  it.  You  will  forgive  me  for  speaking 
so  openly.  Captain  Normanton  ? '  '  Oh  !  certainly, 
certainly,'  he  replied;  though  evidently  much 
irritated  and  oflfended  at  my  observation;  (at 
which  I  am  not  surprised) .  *  To  separate  them  for 
a  time,'  I  continued,  *  particularly  when  by  doing 
so,  you  would  further  their  future  prospect  of 
marrying  and  being  happy  together,  might  indeed 
be  the  act  of  a  friend — and  may  God  grant  that 
that  be  the  issue!  but  to  seek  to  separate  them 
entirely,  and  destroy  such  a  love  as  theirs, — that 
is  an  act.  Captain  Normanton,  which  I  could 
envy  no  man.'  I  had  lashed  myself  up  into  quite 
a  small  storm  ;  the  waves  whereof  surging  to  and 
fro,  were  in  no  wise  pacified  by  the  contemptuous 
smile  which  I  saw  ostentatiously  exhibited  on  our 
fiiend's  curled  lip.     '  You  must  excuse  my  smiling. 
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station,  and  callous  feelings  of  the   other   for  i 
.  moment.     Involuntarily  therefore  it  was,  that  < 
this  occasion,  that  station  was  assumed   by  me,- 
(and  that  by  reason  of  hot,  not  cold  bloodcdness)^^ 
But    the   effect   was   the   same    on    the   unhap] 
Captain ;    who  began  expliuning  away  his  con! 
dence,  and   frittering   away   his    hopes,    and 
feelings,  and  his  wishes,  till  he  left  his  moral  '. 
the  most  threadbare  skeleton    in  creation, 
excuses  however,  though  1  could  not  but  perceive 
their  sophistry,   left   me   at  least  with    the   ftill 
persuasion  of  his  really  strong  attachment  to  Miss 
Sydney,    and    of  his  \\illingness  to  devote    every 
energy  of  his  life  to  her  happiness ;    (according 
to  his  own  ideas  and  fashions).    So,  vexed,  and 
troubled  as  I  was.  I  could  not  lielp  feeling  and 
speaking  more    kindly  to  him  than  I  had  been 
able  to  do  before. — And  so  we  parted  ! 

"  You  need  not  I  am  sure  fear  anything  more  for 
Miss  Sydney,  than  the  annoyance  of  his  assiduities; 
thougb  that  is  bad  enough.  Indeed  what  can 
you  fear  when  you  have  her  father's  word,  and 
her  heart?  England  is  a  land  of  liberty,  and 
happily  not  of  the  licence  it  was  a  century  ago ; 
and  chaises  and  four,  and  men  in  masks  are  at  a 
discount.  So  rest  in  peace,  brave  son  of  Neptune! 
'  Give  trouble  to  the  winds — hope  and  be  undis- 
mayed r  As  long  as  I  am  on  shore  I  shall  keep  a 
sharp   look-out   a-head,  and    let  you  know  how 
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-fthings  go  on;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  bid  you 

stuse  your  trusting  eye  to  a  Higher  and  Greater 

"Watcher ;  Watcher  and  Ruler  too !     I  have  little 

snore  to  say,  for  of  common  news  I  have  none,  and 

30U    care  nothing;    and    methinks    I    need  not 

make  excuses  for  not  having  done  justice    even 

"to  an  *  Office  frank  ;*  for  if  your  anchor  is  a-peak 

^^hen  you  begin  this  portentous  epistle,   it  will 

probably  be   stuck  fast  in  the  pleasant  mud  of 

the  Bight  of  Benin  before  you  have  finished  it. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  Norman  Bruce." 


THE    FIRSr 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Some  untutored  thirst  for  God.  the  root  of 


The  Intolerant  world  might  have  its  evil-speaking  hushed 
into  eilence  before  the  devout,  might  which  labours  for  the 
hire,  not  of  silver  and  gold,  but  of  saved  $oul», — and  the 
sunny  godliness  which  ia  loftiest  gain. — arrakqed  fbox 


It  was  in  vain,  after  reading  Bruce's  letter,  that 
I  tried  as  he  had  told  me,  to  "  give  trouble  to  the 
winds ;"  they  would  not  take  it ;  or  if  they  did, 
it  was  only  to  blow  it  back  again  with  twofold 
violence  to  my  heart,  I  had  not  yet  attained  the 
blessing  of  a  thoroughly  trustful  spirit ;  and  my 
mind  tormented  itsflf  with  wilfully  imagining  evil 
to  the  being  I  loved  so  well.  Her  letter  lay  by 
me  unopened — unremernbered  indeed  for  a  time — 
so  absorbed  was  I  in  troublous  tlioughts  about 
burself ;  but  at  length,  remembering  it,  I  snatched 
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it  up  with  repentant  4iaste,  and  eagerly  read  its 
soothing,  cheering  words.  She  knew  nothing  of 
course,  of  Captain  Normanton's  communication  to 
Bruce ;  but  she  could  fully  feel  from  his  manner, 
that  he  had  by  no  means  given  up  his  former 
intentions  with  regard  to  herself.  But  annoying 
as  this  was,  she  felt  confident,  she  said,  of  her 
own  heart ;  and  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God ; 
and  she  spoke  in  bright  and  joyful  words  of  the 
happiness  of  oiu*  reunion,  and  of  the  blessedness  of 
our  being  one  in  heart  even  then.  She  talked 
of  the  sunny  cottage  we  were  to  have  when  I 
returned,  the  flowers  we  were  to  cultivate,  the 
books  we  were  to  read,  the  godly  works  of  mercy 
we  were  to  do  together — till  my  heart  glowed 
within  me  at  the  bright  picture  that  she  drew; 
and  my  eager  fancy  placed  already  half  within  my 
grasp  its  enchanting  happiness. 

Yet  afler  a  time,  I  could  not  but  think,  that 
beneath  this  veil  of  radiant  colouring  which  she 
had  thrown  over  the  future,  there  lay  a  deep 
depression  in  her  heart ;  and  though  I  grieved  to 
think  it  should  be  so,  1  could  not  but  the  more 
admire  the  disinterestedness  of  that  love  which 
strove  rather  to  comfort  me,  than  to  obtain  sym- 
pathy for  its  own  troubles ;  and  I  determined  that 
neither  her  efforts,  or  her  example  should  be  lost 
upon  me.  I  therefore — after  impulsively  thanking 
my  God  for  giving  her  such  strength,  and  blessing 
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me  until  the  love  of  such  a  being — sat  down  to  write 
to  her  in  the  same  strain  of  aniiriiLtcd  hope ;  aud 
cheered  and  strengthened  by  the  effort  which  God 
enabled  me  to  make,  I  finished  my  whole  letter 
without  one  complaint,  or  one  murmuring  expres- 
uon;  though  tlie  thought  that  it  was  the  last 
which  for  years  I  should  write  to  her  from 
England,  almost  at  times  overcame  my  resolution. 

With  Bruce  I  could  not  so  well  sustain  my 
efforts  at  cheerfulness.  I  thanked  him  however 
a  thousand  times  for  his  kindness ;  and  for  his 
promise  of  watching  over  Mary's  happiness,  and 
of  letting  me  know  how  things  went  on ;  a  promise 
which  I  valued  now  more  than  ever;  as  I  saw 
plainly,  by  Mar)''s  letter,  that  should  any  trouble 
arise  to  her,  she  would  be  cautious  not  to  mention 
it ;  so  that  she  might  be  suffering — sorely  suffering, 
while  I  was  hoping  that  all  was  well,  and  prospering 
with  her. 

My  letters  concluded,  I  went  to  my  cabin,  and 
commending  myself  to  God,  slept  the  dreamless 
sleep  which  is  so  often  in  mercy  granted  to  tboee 
whose  waking  hours  are  sad ;  and  having  obtained 
leave  to  go  on  shore  the  next  morning,  (we  wen 
to  sail  in  the  evening)  the  ri^ng  sun  found  mo 
once  more  treading  the  smooth  lawns  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe  ;  once  more  enjoying  its  mild  ur,  and 
exquisite  scenery.  I  gathered  a  flower, — one  of  the 
"  pale  perishing  "  flowers  of  autumn,  and  on  my 
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return  to  the  ship,  I  put  it  into  my  letter  to 
Mary,  teQing  her  to  keep  it  till  I  should  redeem  it 
with  glowing  flowers  from  sunnier  lands.  Then 
sealing  and  dispatching  my  letters,  I  was  soon 
busily  engaged  in  my  part  of  the  bustling  business 
of  getting  the  ship  under  way. 

There  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  water,  and 
we  moved  but  slowly,  so  that  England  was  still  in 
sight  the  next  morning.  But  before  nightfall,  I 
saw  from  the  mast-head,  the  last  dim  line  that 
marked  where  my  country  lay,  sink  down,  down 
into  the  leaden  ocean.  It  was  Uke  burying  my 
dead,  and  I  felt  desolate  indeed  ! 


"  Taking  a  last  look  of  the  old  land,  Sir  ?''  said 
Lawrence  who  had  seen  me  go  up  aloft,  and  watched 
till  I  lighted  on  deck  again. 

"Yes,  Lawrence,  she's  fairly  down  now.  May 
God's  blessing  rest  on  her,  and  on  those  we  love  in 
her." 

"  Amen,  Sir,"  said  the  old  man  reverentially ; 
"  no  one  can  blame  one  for  blessing  the  land  where 
one  is  bom,  nor  the  friends  who  are  friends  to  us 
in  it     It  is  but  natur'." 

"  It  is  nature,  and  duty  too,"  I  replied.  "  But 
what  do  you  mean  by  *  friends  who  are  friends'  ? 
those  who  are  not  friends,  are  not  friends,  are 
they?" 

"  Ah !  you're  too  sharp  upon  me,  Mr.  St.  Clair," 

z  2 
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said  the  old  man  good  humouredly,  with  a  sly 
sideways  nod  of  tlie  head ;  "  too  sharp  by  half ; 
but  I  take  it,  you  know  pretty  well  what  I  mean 
too." 

"  Why  I  rather  think  I  do,"  I  said ;  "  at  least 
I  suppose  you  mean  that  those  who  stand  in  the 
place  of  friends  are  not  always  friendly  ;  and  that 
you  would  ask  a  blessing  only  on  those  who 
were  so." 

"  That's  it,  Sir,  right  enough,"  he  replied ;  "  nnd 
that  I  say  again,  is  natur'." 

"  It  may  be,"  I  observed  ;  "  but  a  better  Teacher 
than  nature  tells  us  to  do  more  than  that,  Lawrence, 
Wo  are  told  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to  hiess  them 
that  curse  us." 

"  Well,  Sir.  that's  very  good — and  I've  nothing 
to  say  against  it,  as  to  the  matter  of  talk ;  but  I'm 
doubtful  as  to  how  I  should  set  about  a-doing  it." 

"  Why  it  is  rather  difficalt  to  be  sure,"  I  replied ; 
and  a  sigh  arose  as  I  felt  how  difficult  it  was ! 
But  great  things  are  said  to  encourage  us 
'Tliat  yo  may  be  the  children  of  your 
who  is  in  heaven,'  '  and  if  children  then  heirs 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.'  Those 
are  great  promises  for  such  as  you  and  mc^ 
Lawrence." 

"Yes,  Sir,  they  are  mighty-sounding  promises 
indeed.  And  yet  I  can't  rightly  say  as  I  under* 
^fauid  much  what  they  mean.     I  am  but  a  poor 


t  was! 
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scholardy  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  haven't  but  little  book- 
lamin',  more's  the  pity." 

**  More's  the  pity  indeed  ;  for  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  be  able  to  read,  and  get  one's  head  and  heart 
supplied  from  the  stores  of  wiser  minds ;  especially 
from  the  full,  abundant  store  of  the  word  of  God." 

"  Why  as  to  that  I  can  read  pretty  smartly  in 
the  Testament  too  ;  but  I  han't  got  no  time,  you 
see ;  let  alone  having  no  Bible  here  on  board." 

"Did  you  read  it  much  when  you  were  on 
shore  ?" 

"  I  can't  say,  Sir,  as  I  did — much ;  my  wife, 
she  that's  gone,  poor  soul !  was  always  a  begging 
me  to  read  it,  and  read  it ;  and  I  did  so  two  or 
three  times  to  pleasure  her.  But  bless  you !  I 
couldn't  understand  it,  you  see ;  and  there  was  but 
little  profit,  nor  pleasure  in  going  over  and  over 
what  might  a'most  ha'  been  Chinee  for  me." 

"  Couldn't  you  understand  what  you  read  ?" 

"  I  could  make  out  the  words,  Sir ;  least-ways, 
many  of  'em ;  but  I  couldn't  no  how  make  out 
what  it  was  all  about.  Why,  if  you  was  to  go  and 
listen  to  a  shipmate  in  the  midst  of  his  yarn,  he 
might  spin  it  as  long  as  he  would,  but  if  you  didn't 
know  the  beginnin'  of  it,  you'd  never  rightly 
understand  the  end." 

"That's  true;  but  have  you  never  had  any 
instruction  as  to  the  things  of  God  ?     You've  at 
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little  hope  for  you ;  but  now  I  think  you're  in  a 
fair  way  of  getting  what  you  want." 

"  How  so,  Sir  ?"  he  said,  withdrawing  his  eye 
quickly  from  the  horizon ;  which,  with  the  habitual 
watchfulness  of  a  sailor  he  had  been  instinctively 
examining  during  most  of  our  conversation,  sod 
fixing  it  suddenly  on  me ;  "  sure  1  scarce  knows 
what  I  do  want." 

"  I  can  tell  you  though  I  think.  You  want 
to  hear  something  that  you  can  understand  atwut 
God ;  and  you  want  to  know  how  you  can  get 
your  sins  pardoned ; — you  want  to  Teel  at  ease 
about  all  this,  and  comfortable  in  your  mind. 
Isn't  that  it?" 

"Why  yes,  Sir,  you've  hit  it  pretty  nigh,  I 
believe,"  said  the  old  man  with  an  animated  air; 
"  and  if  you  can  tell  me  how  to  get  those  things, 
why  I  shall  be  uncommon  glad,  and  will  thank 
you  kindly  too." 

"  I  will  try  what  I  can  do,"  I  said ;  '*  but  I'm 
afraid  I  shall  be  but  a  poor  master ;  for  I  am 
only  a  poor  learner  as  yet  myself.  However  if 
it  be  but  a  little,  that's  better  than  nothing ;  so 
what  I  shall  first  say,  shall  be  in  the  words  of 
the  blessed  Lord  Himself :  '  Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive.'  Have  you  ever  asked  God  to  teach  you, 
Iiawrence  ?" 

"I  can't  say  as  I  have,  Sir,"  he  answ€ied; 
"  nor  do  I  rightly  know  how  to." 
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"  If  I  had  promised  to  give  you  anything  you 
^'^ted,  shouldn't  you  know  how  to  ask  me 
for  it  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  should." 

"Do  just  the  same  then  to  God;  ask  Him 
'rith  your  heart,  as  you  would  speak  to  a  friend 
^  secret.  Just  say,  *  O  Lord,  teach  me  to  know 
wd  love  Thee,'  and  look  for  His  answer,  in  your- 
^,  and  in  things  about  you.  He  will  not  speak 
Himself  to  you  in  any  miraculous  way ;  but  will 
speak  through  the  voices  of  other  people,  and 
tiirough  books  which  you  may  read  ;  and 
tiirough  the  comfort  He  will  send  into  your 
heart.  Voices  of  men  and  books  are  instru- 
Oients  which  He  uses ;  but  unless  He  make 
your  heart  ready  and  willing,  to  listen  and  learn, 
ftey  will  be  of  no  use  to  you." 

"  That  sounds  reasonable,"  he  replied.  "  So 
Tm  to  ask  Him  to  give  me  power  to  understand ; 
^d  then  I'm  to  listen  to  those  who  will  teach 
'^fr— to  you  Mr.  St.  Clair,  Sir,  if  you'll  be  so 
good." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  must  always  remember  and  ask 
God  to  teach  you  as  to  whether  what  I  say  is 
tfuth  or  not,  for  I  may  be  mistaken.  If  you  trust 
to  Him,  He  will  be  sure  to  lead  you  right." 

I  then  spoke  to  him  as  well  as  I  was  able 
of  his  own  fallen  state  through  sin,  and  of  God's 
mercy  in  sending  a  Saviour;  of  that   Saviour's 
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love  in   dying  for   him,  and   of  tho  pltason: « 
working  for  such  a  friend;  and  it  was  loueW 
to  see  how  the  old  man  listened  to  words  wlu* 
for  the  first  time  bore  a  distinct  meaning  lo '"'' 
mind,    and   brought    a    softening   feeling  to  w* 
heart.     I  spoke  on,  till  my  own  soul  kindled  itW 
the   high    themes  of  which  I  treated ;  aud  a*  ^ 
enlarged  on  the  love  which  made  Christ,  "vm 
we  were  yet  sinners,  die  for  \is ;" — and  sa«  t* 
tears  gather  slowly  in  the  old  man's  dim  ul>* 
ej'e   as   he   listened ;  1    seemed   to  enter  into  '"^ 
apostle's  fecbngs    of  apparently  surprised  cntb*' 
siasm,  when  he  exclaimed:  "Herein  is  love!" 

That  conversation,  and  others  which  I  had«i'»* 
Lawrence  and  with  some  of  my  messmates  wer® 
of  great  use  to  me;  and  I  fully  felt  the  tni*> 
of  the  words :  "  They  that  water  shall  themsdra* 
be  watered."  I  felt  my  own  soul  grow  in  gT**» 
and  strength,  and  love ;  and  by  so  often  speaking 
of  the  free  salvation  of  Christ,  I  found  my  0*^ 
soul  opening  to  understand  that  blessed  doclrin'' 
and  though  I  could  not  yet  dare  to  take  it  "* 
myself,  yet  I  began  to  understand  somewhat  t* 
the  abiding  peace  of  Mary's,  and  the  rapturou* 
joy  of  Bruce's  spirit,  under  the  conviction  » 
it ;  and  besought  that  like  them,  I  too  migW 
learn  fidly  to  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour. 
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bey  were  the  only  words  I  ever  heard  from  yon  man, 
I  will  remember  them,  and  bring  them  up  for  him  in 
last  day. 

it  more — thy  billows  and  thy  depths  have  more  ; 
[gh  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast ; 
ley  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar, 
le  battle-thmiders  cannot  break  their  rest ; 
iep  thy  red  gold,  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave. 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave. 

>  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down  ; 
urk  roll  thy  waves  o'er  manhood's  noble  head  ; 
er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flow'ry  crown, — 
Jt  must  thou  hear  a  voice :  "  Restore  the  dead." 
irth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  of  thee  ; 
Give  back  the  dead,  thou  sea ! 

Bias.  HEjkAmS. 

(Te  sailed  pleasantly  before  the  wind  for  some 
! ;  and  congratulated  ourselves  on  having  calm 
her  through  the  generally  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay. 
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But  it  did  not  unfortunately  last  long;  for  just 
as  we  were  dcariug  the  bay,  and  rounding  Cape 
Finisterrc,  the  wind  chopped  round  full  in  our 
teeth ;  and  after  heading  us  for  some  days,  blew 
at  last  such  a  gale  as  I  think  I  never  saw  in 
my  life. 

We  could  not  show  a  stitch  of  canvas  but  what 
was  split  into  ribbons  in  a  moment ;  not  a  man 
of  us  took  off  our  dripping,  and  drenched  dotfaes 
for  upwards  of  three  days  and  nights.  Our  fore- 
mast went  by  the  board ;  and  had  nearly  carried 
mc  with  it ;  but  old  LawTence  saw  it  coming,  and 
having  always  of  late,  the  good  old  man  !  had  a 
special  eye  to  me  when  he  could,  he  seized  me  from 
behind  by  the  collar  of  my  jacket,  and  with  roug^ 
but  saving  violence,  jerked  me  away  with  a  force 
that  stretched  me  my  whole  length  on  the  deck. 
I  lay  stunned  for  a  moment ;  but  was  roused  almost 
immediately,  by  a  tremendous  shock,  which  made 
the  whole  ship  quiver  from  her  hows  to  her  stern. 
I  started  up,  just  as  every  one  else  almost  fell  flat 
down ;  for  we  had  been  forced  to  put  the  helm  up, 
and  let  the  vessel  run  before  the  wind ;  and  she  had 
been  ploughing  through  the  waters  at  such  a 
furious  rate,  that  the  sudden  check  overthrew  every- 
thing. We  thought  all  was  over  with  us.  It  seemed 
evident  tliat  we  had  struck  upon  a  rock ;  and  it 
equally  evident  that  we  must  go  down.  The 
being  stuck  &st,  offered  of  course  an  infinitd^ 
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peater  resistance  to  the  on-coming  waves,  than 
when  driven  before  the  wind ;  and  they  now  struck 
ker  with  such  force,  that  it  seemed  a  miracle  that 
she  hung  together  for  a  moment. 

We  had  previously  fired  guns  as  signals  of  dis- 
*^  but  now  they  were  all  quite  useless.     Con- 
sternation sat  on  every   face;   and  happy  indeed 
^  he  who  had   not   then  his  "  faith  to  seek." 
'^tial  enough  it  was  for  those  whose  anchor  for 
eternity  was  cast  on  safe  shores ;  but  what  it  must 
We  been  for  others  one  dare  not  think !     My 
first   feeling   was   heart-lifting  thankfulness   that 
Mary  was  not  there ;  my  second,  one  of  agony,  lest 
I  should  be  lost  to  her.     Then  succeeded  a  won- 
derful calm,  a  peaceful  giving  up  of  myself,  and  her, 
and  everything,  to  the  good  governance  of  God, — 
to  His  gracious  keeping.     The  thorough  feeling 
that  "love  ruled  might" — left  no  room  for  fear 
within  my  heart. 

The  happiness  of  that  moment  of  perfect  trust  I 
can  never  forget ;  nor  can  words  convey  the  idea 
of  it  to  another.  I  had  not  sought  it ;  but  had 
merely  power  passively  to  receive  the  impressions 
which  God  was  pleased  to  make  upon  my  mind  ; 
but  never  can  I  be  sufficiently  grateful  that  they 
were  of  a  nature,  not  only  to  afford  me  such 
strength  and  peace  then,  but  to  be  a  perpetual 
source  of  thankful  enjoyment  whenever  their 
blessed  remembrance  returned  upon  my  soul. 
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I  have  oflen  since  felt  this  same  unsought, 
supernatural  peace  and  quietude  poured  into  my 
heart  under  circumstances  of  exciting  trouble, — 
hut  never  to  the  same  degree  as  then. 

I  was  soon,  however,  roused  to  a  fresh  sense 
of  the  fearful  strait  we  were  in,  by  the  rough 
grasp  of  old  Lawrence's  iron  hand.  He  shook 
mine  as  if  bidding  me  farewell ;  though  the  old 
habits  of  discipline  and  respect,  mixing  curiously 
with  the  feeling  of  equality  produced  by  a  common 
danger,  made  him  beg  my  pardon  for  doing  so. 

"  It's  all  right,  with  you.  Sir,"  he  added ;  "  aod 
I  feel  somehow  as  if  it  was  with  me  too, — God 
bless  you,  Sir,  God  bless  you  for  teaching  me  the 
way  to  Heaven ;  and  if  I  get  there  as  I  hope, 
through  the  blessed  Lord, — it  will  be  pleasant  to 
thank  you  for  it  there  agiun — and  for  ever." 

I  wrung  the  old  man's  hand  in  ^lence ;  for  my 
soul  was  for  the  moment  overpowered  at  the  idea 
be  presented  before  it :  of  his  being  for  ever 
grateful  to  me  for  his  salvation.  I  could  have 
prostrated  myself  in  devoted  adoration  before 
God ;  and  I  felt  an  almost  delirious  gratitude — 
enhanced  by  the  terror  of  that  dread  hour — at 
thinking  that  the  soul  of  this  humble,  childlike 
Christian  might  be  saved  through  my  iostnunen- 
tality;  '*  snatched  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,** 
or,  (which  image  as  may  be  supposed  came  with 
peculiar  force  to  me  at  that  moment)  caught  vp 
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as  a  drowning  wretch  from  the  whelming  waters. 
**  Oh,  the  riches  both  of  the  depths  and  of  the 
heights  of  redeeming  love !"  Oh !  the  ineffable 
power  of  God,  which  at  such  a  moment  could 
transport  the  soul  into  regions  of  happiness,  which 
in  securer  hours  we  might  seek  for  long  in  vain ! 

After  a  few  moments,  Lawrence  again  spoke ; 
though  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  voice  could 
be  heard  amid  the  din  and  crush  of  noises  which 
surrounded  us.  We  were  all  clinging  to  the 
rigging,  or  lashed  to  other  parts  of  the  vessel  to 
save  ourselves  from  being  washed  overboard ;  for 
every  mountain-wave  that  came,  broke  over  us, 
and  swept  the  deck  from  stem  to  stern. 

"  There's  no  saying,  you  know.  Sir,"  he  began, 
"  how  these  sort  of  things  may  turn  out,  and 
you  may  get  ashore,  while  I  go  to  the  bottom. 
If  so,  you'll  remember  the  lad,  at  Mrs.  Storers, 
No.  25,  Paradise  Court,  Pancrass.  His  father, 
and  mother,  and  gra'mother's  dead,  and  the  old 
man  will  be  gone  then  too ;  and  he  is  but  a  slip 
of  a  lad,  and  never  was  a  strong  'im ;  and  a 
hdping  hand,  or  a  kind  word  even,  does  a  deal 
o'  good  sometimes  when  the  heart  is  down,  as 
his  is  like  to  be.  He  took  on  dreadful  bad  when 
my  poor  woman  went,  but  then  he  had  me  with 
him  ;  but  now, — all  alone — " 

The  old  man  tiuned  away,  for  his  voice  was 
choked.     I   assured  him  that   should  God  spare 
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my  life,  I  would  always  keep  an  eye  upon  the  boy. 
He  nodded  in  grateful  acknowledgment;  but  he 
feared  to  speak,  I  tbink,  lest  his  pent-up  feelings 
should  give  way.  I  said  a  few  cheering  words ; 
and  afttr  a  while,  recovering  himself,  he  began 
again,  but  with  great  hesitation: 

"  If  it  should  be  t'otlier  way,  Sir — for  no  oM 
knows  how  these  things  may  chance — and  I  should 
be  the  one  to  be  spared — if  there  was  anything  - 
could  do  for  you,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  I  should  be  proi»< 
and  happy  to  do  it ; — that  is — not  happy  like— 
for  I  pray  the  Lord  it  may  not  be  so — but  readj 
you  know,  Sir, — glad  to  pleasure  you,  if  there  we^ 
anything  you  might  wish." 

"  Thank  you,  Lawrence,"  I  replied.  "  Tiles' 
greedy  waters  will  never  give  up  my  body  I  susped 
if  once  they  get  it ;  but  if  by  any  chance  it  shoul<J 
be  found,  I  should  wish  you  to  take  this  ring  c^ 
my  finger,  and  my  letter-case  from  my  pocket) 
and  let  Miss  Sydney  have  them,  when  you  could; 
and  give  this  picture  round  my  neck,  to  my  dear 
mother ;  tell  her  it  was  what  I  loved  best  on  earth, 
of  things  not  living, — so  sent  it  to  her." 

As  I  said  this,  the  thought  of  what  the  sorrow 
of  the  two  beings  I  loved  so  much  would  be, 
rushed  so  fearfully  over  my  mind,  that  it  over- 
whelmed me  for  a  moment.  My  head  sunk  upon 
my  arm,  and  a  storm  of  uncontrollable  anguish 
heaved  my  breast ;  but  it  was  a  suffering  too  deep 
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for  tears,  and  found  vent  only  in  groans  of  mortal 
agony. 

^  Don't  take  on,  Sir,"  said  the  old  seaman,  in  a 
hoarse  voice ;  "  111  do  it,  please  God  ;  though  I 
pray  the  Lord  I  mayn't  have  it  to  do.  But  am  I 
to  say  never  a  word  from  you  to  the  young  lady  ? 
nothing  but  the  ring  and  the  pocket-book  ?" 
"  Nothing,  nothing,"    I  replied    hastily ;   "  our 

b^arts  are  one,  old  man,  and  she  will  know  what  I 

^oold  say." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  cry  that  the  dead- 

^^hts  were  stove  in,  and  the  water  pouring  in  tor- 

^nts  into  the  Captain's  cabin. 

All  then  gave  themselves  up  for  lost ;  and  the 

^^ntic  shrieks  of  despair — mingled  with  oaths  and 

^^lirses — which  sounded  on  every  side — joined  to 

^l^e  creaking,  and  groaning  of  the  timbers,  the 
^ving  of  the  winds,  and  furious  tumult  of  the 
Waters — made  it  seem  as  if  we  were  in  the  infernal 
t^ons.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  speak  a  word 
of  peace,  and  faith  to  those  near  me;  the  God 
whom  they  had  despised  in  the  day  of  safety,  they 
seemed  to  find  an  insane  joy  in  blaspheming  in 
their  hour  of  peril ;  and  such  horror  seized  me  at 
hearing  their  fearful  oaths,  as  almost  took  away 
every  particle  of  my  strength. 

The  only  being  to  whom  my  words  seemed  of 
any  comfort,  was  young  Somerville ;  who,  crouched 
down  by  my  side,  was  clinging  to  me  with  one  hand, 
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whilst  the  other  was  clasped  owr  bis  fvo 
Uiough  with  the  sight,  he  could  shut  oot  also  t 
sense  of  danger.  Through  his  slight  fingers  how- 
ever, the  tears  trickled  fast,  as  be  rocked  himsdf 
from  side  to  side,  murmuring  with  his  touching, 
childish  voice:  "If  I  could  only  have  seen  him 
again ! — if  I  could  only  have  seen  him,  oooe 
more ! " 

Well  did  I  feel  who  that  "  him"  was ;  and  tbo 
yearning  love  of  this  young  heart,  touched  me  to 
the  very  soul.  I  hade  him  not  despair  ;  but  pray 
to  God  to  love,  and  to  protect  him,  for  His  sake, 
who  when  on  the  raging  waters,  said  "  Peace,"  and 
they  obeyed  Him  ;  and  as  he  listened  to  my  words 
the  mournful  cry  of  his  heart  ceased,  and  he 
answered,  "  I  wiD — I  wiU," 

Lowering  the  boats  was  out  of  the  question 
then ;  they  could  not  have  lived  a  moment  in  such 
a  sea.  But  as  long  as  there  was  life,  there  was 
hope  ;  so  I  lashed  the  boy  to  a  coop  that  was  near, 
and  bid  him  trust  himself  to  the  mercy  of  God. 
AH  this  takes  long  in  telling,  hut  occupied  but  few 
minutes  in  doiog. 

Lawrence  had  disappeared  from  my  side.  I  had 
been  busied  with  Edward  Somerville,  so  had  not 
seen  what  had  become  of  him  ;  but  on  lookiDg 
round,  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  weather- 
beaten  head,  disappearing  down  the  hatchway. 
I  started  forward  to  follow  him,  for  I  understood 
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m  a  moment  what  was  the  forlorn-hope  on  which  he 
had  bravely  volunteered ;  and  I  determined  to  lessen 
his  danger  if  possible^  by  sharing  it.  But  the 
Captain  bade  me  stay  where  I  was : 

"  Theare  are  hands  enough  for  the  work,"  he  said, 
"  if  it  can  be  done — ;  if  not — !" 

I   then  found   that  four  other  men  had  been 

ordered  below  to  help  Lawrence ;  and  I  had  nothing 

to  do  but  to  wait  the  anxious  result  like  the  rest. 

I  went  back  to  Somerville,  who  had  been  in  despair 

when  he  saw  me  leave  his  side ;  and  told  him  he 

must  rouse  his  spirits,  and  try  to  look  boldly  on 

the  danger,  or  he  would  never  be  ready,  if  called 

On,  to  venture  his  life  as  that  brave  old  seaman 

had  done.     This  animated   him  a  little ;  but  he 

^^as    so   young !    scarcely  twelve   years   old,   and 

So  slight  and  weakly.      Oh  !  parents  little  know 

Vrhat  they  do,  when  they   send  children  out  on 

^uch   hard   services.       It   was    far   worse,   as   I 

^ve   said   before,   in    those   days — fifteen    years 

Bgo — than  it  is  now,  and  boys  were  sent  out  at 

^n   earlier  age ;  but  it  is  bad  enough  even  now, 

God  knows ! 

The  moments  seemed  like  ages  as  we  waited 
to  see  if  the  men  below  succeeded  in  their  bold 
attempt ;  but  many  had  not  passed  when  a  man 
VFho  had  secured  himself  in  amongst  the  mizen 
shrouds  exclaimed :  that  "  one  of  them  had  been 
washed  out  of  the  cabin  window ;"  the  sad  truth 
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of  which  was  in  a  few  moments  more,  fesrful^ 
confirmed,  hy  the  body  being  bomc  towards  titj 
on  tlie  crest  of  a  huge  ware,  and  cast  with  frigUtii^J 
force  on  the  deck, — half  hid  in  a  shroud  of  froth, 
and  foam.  Though  we  all  bad  to  cUng  oo  to  tfaa 
ship  for  our  Uves  ;  yet  many  an  effort  was  madll 
to  cat4?h  the  body  as  it  passed,  and  save  it  fromi 
the  ftu-y  of  the  waters.  But  in  vaio  !  and  hocu; 
rible  it  was  to  see  it  thrown  about,  and  dashed^ 
against  the  masts  and  sides ;  striking  against,  first 
one  thing,  then  another,  as  the  retrwiting  waten( 
dragged  it  over  again.  ^ 

The  moment  I  saw  it,  I  knew  it  to  be  Law- 
rence's body ;  and  I  might  have  been  certain  too 
by  the  tranquiUity  of  the  features,  and  the  helpless 
manner  in  which  it  rolled  over  and  over  in  the 
waters, — the  long  thin  hair  now  swept  across  the 
&ce,  and  now  streaming  back  from  the  high  daring 
brow, — that  the  spirit  of  the  brave  old  man  was 
not  there,  but  at  peace.  Yet  when  once  again  the 
body,  now  sinking,  now  floating,  was  home  past 
us  in  the  sea,  and  thrown  against  the  ship's  side, 
close  to  me  as  I  was  still  standing  on  the  wust, 
near  Somerville,  I  lost  all  thought  of  everything 
but  saving  him ;  and  loosing  my  hold  of  the  vessd, 
I  catight  at  his  clothes  as  he  passed,  and  was  in  a 
moment  dragged  overboard  with  him. 

Ah  !  what  a  shriek  came  fi^m  Edward  Somer- 
ville as  he  saw  me  go  over ! — picrdng,  in  the 
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shrillness  of  his  child's  voice,  through  aU  the  roar- 
ing and  raving  of  the  storm ;  for  what  can  drown 
the  cry  of  human  agony  ? 

But  soon  the  gurgling  waters  as  they  poured  in 

at  my  ears,  and  down  my  gasping  throat,  choked 

all  sense  and  hearing.     I  was  a  good  swimmer ; 

but     what    could    human    arms     avail    against 

such  a  sea? — against   such  waves,  breaking,   as 

they  did,  against  the  vessel,    and   rushing  back 

with  such  fury  against  the  other  waters,  as  sent 

their  clashing    heads   curling  to   the  very  sky; 

while  around  them  was  a  chaos  of  foaming  eddies 

and  whirlpools.     Elxertion  was  vain  ;  and  human 

strength,  as  nought !     A  moment's  struggling,  a 

moment's   frightful,   frantic   agony,    one    gasp — 

another — and    another; — and   the    green   waters 

had  closed  above   my  head.     And  then  came  a 

sensation  of  indescribable  peace,  and  a  bright  glory 

flitted  before  me,  mingled  with  visions  of  green 

fields,  and  meadows,  and  calm  waters ;  then  sleep 

■^deep — sleep. 

[As  much  of  the  narrative  following  the  events  just 
'^rded,  could  not  have  been  circumstantially  known  to 
Wr.  St.  Clair,  it  is  thought  best  to  relate  it  as  received 
from  other  sources.] 

END   OP  VOL.    I. 
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Fearful  each  sight  and  terrible  each  sound, 
We  witnessed  then ;  yet  in  that  hour  we  found 

Hope's  sure  and  steadfast  anchor  to  the  soul. 
Mortal  with  immortality  was  crowned ; 

And  the  blest  spirit  sought  its  glorious  goal, 

Where  blasts  can  never  rave,  nor  angry  billows  roll. 

BERNARD    BARTON. 

When  the  men  who  had  gone  below  with 

Xawrence    witnessed    his    dreadful    fate,    thev 

rushed  out  of  the  cabin  in  mad  despair ;  and 

breaking   open   the   spirit-room,   soon   lost  all 

sense  of  danger  in  frantic  inebriation.     They 

staggered  on  deck  with  cans  of  spirits,  which 
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they  distributed  to  the  rest ;  and  in  a  momei^  | 
all  was  wild  disorder.     The  voices  of  the  offi- 
cers were  exerted  in  vain ;  all  subordination  wa* 
at  an  end.     Many  of  them  rolling  about  the 
deck,   or  lying   in   helpless  intoxication,    wctc 
swept  overboard ;   while  others  rushing  below, 
drank  till  they  fell  dead  upon  the  spot  j   or  wen  1 
drowned  by  the  waters  which  rushed  in,  in  tca^  ! 
rents  between  the  decks. 

The  Captain  felt  that  all  hope  was  gone ;  but  I 
his  courage  never  deserted  him ;  and  he  con^ 
tinned,  with  admirable  coolness,  to  give  his 
orders  to  such  of  the  crew  as  still  remuned 
able  and  willing  to  obey  them.  Every  instant 
seemed  the  last ;  the  vessel  was  fast  filling, 
and  had  she  not  been  kept  up  by  the  roda 
beneath,  she  must  soon  have  settled  and  gtme 
down.  At  length,  the  vast  weight  of  water  in 
the  lower  deck  proved  too  much  for  her  timbers 
to  sustain,  and  crash  !  went  the  whole  after-part 
of  the  vessel ;  the  masts  rolling  over  with  a  force 
which  sent  the  sheeted  spray  up  to  the  very 
clouds ;  and  involving  in  their  fall  multitudes  o£ 
the  hapless  men.  But  a  few  now  remuned, 
and  Captain  Seymour  saw,    with  unspeakabk 
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horror,  that  Edward  Somerville  was  not  amongst 
them.  He  had  felt  a  father's  kindness  for  the 
boy ;  and  his  loss  overcoming  the  firmness  which 
had  stood  all  the  rest,  he  burst  into  an  agony  of 


Suddenly,  almost  as  by  miracle,  the  wind  fell ; 

and  a  long  streak  of  light  appeared   on   the 

vrestem  horizon.     Quickly  it  spread ;   and  the 

cdouds  lifting  like  a  curtain,  the  splendid  beams 

of  the  setting   sun   shone  fiercely  across   the 

beaving  ocean,  lighting  up  with  sad  and  mock- 

ing  glory,  the  remnants  of  the  miserable  wreck  ; 

«iid  felling  on  a  rugged  shore,  which  Captain 

Seymoiu'  instantly   recognised  as   that   of  the 

^y  of  Vigo. 

Hope  now  sprung  up  in  every  breast;  but 

^n  the  sun  had  sunk,  and  the  evening  shades 

^  darkened  into  night.     They  had  no  means 

^   raising  a  signal,  or  of  striking  a  light ;  and 

length,  their  despair  rose  again  to   fi-enzy. 

^^^e  dashed  themselves  down  again  upon  the 

^^  in  agony  of  spirit ;  while  others,  with  yells 

^  execration,  cursed  God,  and  all  around  them. 

**  Silence  there !"  cried  the  Captain,  gloomily, 

^^^^  he  heard  those  horrid  sounds;   "don't 
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tempt  the  devil  to  do  worse  by  ium&B 
done  already !" 

But  his  voice  had  lost  all  power  over  those 
despemte  men ;  and  horrible  to  say,  in  ths 
midst  of  their  frantic  oaths,  part  of  the  rft- 
mmnder  of  the  deck  gave  way,  and  most  of 
them  were  suddenly  whelmed  in  the  black 
waters,  la  the  utter  darkness  they  could  do 
nothing  to  save  themselves ;  and  after  a  few 
gasps  of  agony,  some — ciuses  minghng  with 
the  bubbling  waters  as  they  closed  over  their 
heads — went  down  to  endless  night, — some 
perished,  calUng  with  frantic  energy  on  God; 
and  some — one  only — breathed  forth  words  of 
peace  and  holy  trust,  till  gently  he  sank  to 
those  dark  depths,  which  for  him  were  illu- 
mined by  a  Saviour's  presence  I 


Of  all  the  crew,  two  only  now  rem^uned  fipoa 
the  wreck :  the  Captain,  and  an  old  Irish  sea- 
man, the  most  reprobate  of  them  all ;  and  8 
horrifying  silence  having  succeeded  to  the  shrieks 
and  cries  of  the  drowning,  each  was  seized  with 
the  terrific  fear  that  he  was  the  last,  sole-livisg, 
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«moDg  the  drifting  dead !  Neither  of  them  for 
a  time  durst  speak,  lest  his  dreadful  fear  should 
lie  ocmfirmed.  At  length,  an  unconscious  groan 
Inirst  from  Captain  Seymour. 

**  Avast  there !"  shouted  the  old  seaman,  in 
a  voice  of  horror ;  his  superstitious  fancy  con- 
juring up  the  idea  that  possibly  the  spirits  of  the 
unsheeted  dead  might  be  keeping  unwelcome 
ynXch  by  his  side. 

**  Who's  that  f"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  in  his 
turn. 

"  Tim  Connor !"  answered  the  half-intoxi- 
cated man,  ending  with  the  ordinary  seaman's 
oath. 

"For  God's  sake,"  exclaimed  Captain  Sey- 
mour, "  let's  have  no  more  of  that ;  there  is 
no  need  to  brave  God  any  further.  Ah !"  he 
murm\u*ed,  "  it  is  said :  *  Because  of  swearing 
the  land  mourneth ;'  and  surely  one  might  add : 
*  Because  of  swearing  the  sea  devoureth.'  " 

But  he  felt  that  it  was  waste  of  time,  at  that 
moment,  to  say  more  to  the  obdurate  and 
wretched  infidel  beside  him ;  but  deeply  struck 
by  the  events  that  had  passed,  he  mutely, 
through   the   darkness,   looked  up  to   heaven, 
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though  he  knew  not  ^vhat  to  ask,  or  ytiai  to 
say.  His  spirit  felt  its  deep  need,  while  scarcely 
kDowiiig  what  he  needed ;  but  the  inarticulute 
appeal  was  understood  by  Him,  in  whose  hand 
are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  hb  spirit  frii 
soothed  and  strengthened. 

Then  there  came  back  upon  his  mind  the 
remembrance  of  that  conversation  of  Mr.  St 
Clair's  with  LawrencCj  which  he  had  happened 
to  overhear,  in  which  the  former  had  told  the 
old  seaman,  that  "  Without  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  nothing  could  do  the  soul  good ;" 
and  though  it  had  passed  unheeded  at  the 
time — for  his  mind  was  then  totally  indifferent 
on  those  subjects — yet  now,  roused  and  shaken 
out  of  his  lethargy,  the  contrast  of  his  own 
sensations  with  the  hardened  recklessness  of 
Connor,  made  him  think  of  the  forgotten 
words ;  and  a  trembling  hope  arose  that  be 
might,  at  that  fearful  hour,  be  for  the  first 
time  under  the  blessed  teaching  of  the  Hoty 
Spirit.  Storm  and  death,  and  the  waters  and 
the  winds,  were  for  the  moment  forgotten! 
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•*  Light  ahoy !"  suddenly  shouted  Connor,  in 
a  yoioe  of  ecstacy,  starting  to  bis  feet. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken — the  anxiety  was  too 
intmse.  But  then,  oh  God !  they  saw  the 
light  divei^ing  from  the  straight  course,  stop- 
ping now  here — now  there.  Why  did  it  not 
come  on  to  them?  The  suspense  was  mad- 
dening ! 

Captain  Seymour  maintained  his  outward 
calm,  as  he  intently  watched  it;  but  Connor 
frantidy  raged  and  stormed,  when,  stamping 
with  reckless  fury  on  the  quivering  deck,  it 
gave  way,  and  he  was  gone  in  a  moment !  He 
caught  at  some  broken  boards,  which  saved 
him  from  falling  at  once  into  the  sea ;  but  he 
felt  them  yielding  with  his  weight,  and  slipping 
from  his  numbed  hands.  Lower  and  lower  he 
went,  till  the  chill  waters  dashed  around  his  feet ; 
lower  and  lower,  till  he  sunk  and  rose  with  their 
heaving  motion.  The  crumbling  boards  escaped 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  hung  but  by  a  piece  of 
iron,  which  had  caught  his  clothes.  He  shrieked 
aloud,  imploring  the  Captain  for  the  "  love  of 
God  and  his  precious  soul,  not  to  let  him  drown 
and  bum  in  hell !" 
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He  continued  calling  out  in  frightful  agon^^ 
whenever  the  drowning  waters  would  let  him  ] 
speak,    while    Captain    Seymour    was  devising  I 
means  of  helping  him.     The  clouds  had  hccoon  I 
broken,   and   between   their   dark    masses   the  ] 
waning  moon  occasionally  illumined  the  sceM  | 
of  horror  which  surrounded  them.      The  waves  I 
were   literally   strewn    with    dead   bodies,    and  I 
broken   pieces   of  the   wiTck  ;    yet   the    most  I 
fearful  sight  of  all  was  Connor's  convulsed  hoi,  J 
as  he  hung  quivering  between   lift-  and   death. 
Captain    Seymour  scarcely  dared  stir,  lest  tlie 
disjointed   boards   should  give  way  with   him 
too ;  but  at  last  he  contrived  to  throw  a  rope 
to  the  drowning  man.     Connor  seized  it  with 
the  e^erness  of  despair  -,  but  as  he  endeavoured 
to  raise  himself  by  it,  he  unbooked  his  clot^ 
from  the  piece  of  iron  that  had  before  sustained 
him  ;  when  failing  to  get  footing  on  the  vessel, 
he  fell  back  with  such  force  that  Captain  Sey- 
mour was  draped  down  with  the  jerk,  and 
whelmed  with  him  in  the  waters. 

Connor  was  by  that  time  quite  exhausted, 
and  Captain  Seymour's  strength  could  ill  suffice 
to  support  them  both.     He  had  given  up  aB 
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e  boat,  not  haTing  seen  its  light  for 
;  but  his  joy  may  be  conceived,  whoi 
flft  moment  it  came  suddenly  round 
id  the  vessd,  which  had  hid  it  from 
mddy  glare  from  the  lantern  at  the 
ling  strangely  on  his  death-like  face. 
!  fin*  the  love  of  God !"  he  gasped. 
-  was  past  qpeaking. 
ntmen  strained  every  nerve,  and  the 
quivered  in  the  air,  as  they  sent  the 
pray  in  every  direction.    But  all  efforts 
i  seemed  vain  ;  for  the  tangled  masses 
which  they  encountered  impeded  their 
)n  every  side. 

n  Seymour's  strength  was  almost 
t  he  could  not  quit  his  hold  of  the 
nan,  nor  bear  to  consign  such  a  soul  to 
;  but  one  of  the  boatmen  seeing  his 
1  state  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
be  waters  from  him  on  each  side,  with 
n  force  of  his  sinewy  arms,  he  reached 
just  as  Captain  Seymour  was  sinking, 
liog  and  supporting  him,  he  tranquilly 
I  the  boat  drew  near.  Then  assisting 
rs   to   raise   him   and   lay   him    with 


th(i    wreck    so    the    boat's    head     w 
turned  again  towards  shore. 

They  were  pulling  steadily  on,  ^ 
was  heard  at  a  little  distance.     Th 
the  boat  was  instantly  changed ;  and 
straining  oars  sent  her  like  an  arro 
the  waters.      Up  hiD,  down  dale,  sh 
said  to  go,  with  the  speed  of  a  cours 
sea  was  still  rolling  on  in  high  and  h< 
though  the  wind  had  fidlen.      At 
suddenly  stopped,  and  the  men  shoi 
darkness.     An  answer  was  fiEuntly 
feeble  as  it  was,  Captain  Seymov 
recognised  the  voice  of  Edward  Sora 

Energy  sprung  into  his  heart  at 
unexpected,  but  welcome  sound ;  8 
his  weakness  he  started  up,  and 
anxiety  watched  till  the  boy  was 
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thankfulness,  and  with  almost  a  mother's 
tenderness,  he  held  him  to  his  breast.  The 
poor  boy  had  recognised  him  immediately ;  and 
overoome  by  the  knowledge  of  their  mutual 
safety,  and  by  all  the  exciting  emotions  of  the 
moment,  he  wept  the  quiet  tears  of  joy  and 
weakness  on  the  kind  heart  which  supported  him; 
tin  at  length  his  heavy  breathing  told  that  he 
slept,  soimdly  slept — rocked  by  the  billows 
which  had  threatened  so  lately  to  be  his 
grave. 

It  seemed  that  the  precaution  Mr.  St.  Clair 
had  taken  of  lashing  him  to  the  coop,  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  him ;  for  he  had  been 
sustained  by  that  frail  support,  till  happening 
to  be  drifted  near  one  of  the  floating  masts,  he 
found  a  sailor  there,  who  assisted  him  to  get 
on  it,  and  who  supplied  him  with  some  spirits 
which  kept  the  life  in  him  through  the  piercing 
cold  of  that  stormy  night.  The  poor  sailor  having 
taken  too  much  of  them  himself,  fell  asleep,  and 
was  washed  off  the  mast  in  the  darkness,  sink- 
ing without  sigh  or  struggle  into  the  depths 
beneath. 


blazinjr  wood  fire,  whose  cheerful 
tingling  pleasure  through  the  bhi> 
of  Captain  Seymour  and  young 
while  an  old  woman  who  seemed  e: 
things,  commenced  chafing  the  bo( 
and  resorted  to  various  expedients 
animation. 

All  efforts,   however,  seemed  \ 
old  woman  at  last  rose  from  her 
ture,  and  wiped  the    heat  from 
brow;    while  the   men  shrugged 
ders   and    continued  pityingly  t 
the  body. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  eyes  op< 
pectedly,  and  with  such  a  ghastly 
to  startle  those  who  thought  tl 
looking  on  a  corpse.  The  distenc 
round  for  a  moment  on  every 
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drew  U^ther  round  the  old  woman,  struck 
^th  superstitious  dread  of  the  strange  appari- 
^OQ  before  them ;  and  ceaselessly  crossing 
^tiiemselves,  and  muttering  Aves  and  Paters, 
in  their  Spanish  patois.  A  loud  groan  then 
mssoed  from  the  body,  at  which  men  and  women 
^m  fled,  rushing  out  of  the  hut  with  such  haste 
»iid  confusion,  that  some  were  thrown  down  in 
"die  struggle,  while  others  trampled  upon  them 
^  their  alarm. 

Captain  Seymour  had  been  watching  with 
intense  interest  the  efforts  made  for  Connor's 
Tesuscitation ;  but  when  he  3aw  the  panic  into 
which  the  poor  fishermen  were  thrown,  and 
witnessed  their  rapid  pell-mell  flight,  he  could 
not  help  laughing,  spite  of  the  solemn  sensations 
that  had  filled  his  mind,  and  spite  of  his  still 
oppressive  weakness. 

The  poor  people  who  were  scrambling  up  as 
fast  as  they  could,  on  hearing  this  fresh  noise 
within  the  hut,  fled  with  redoubled  speed ;  con- 
vinced that  some  malignant  demon  had  possessed 
itself  of  the  body  of  the  drowned,  and  was 
making  merry  at  their  expense. 
Another  groan  from   Connor  soon  recalled 
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CiiptaiQ  Seymour  from  his  mirth,  and  hi 
his  fellow-sufferer  how  he  was. 

Tlierc  was  no  answer,  but  groan  after 
burst  forth.  Captain  Seymour  spoke  agai 
repeatedly ;  and  at  last,  in  a  voice  which 
of  its  weakness  betrayed  the  torture  of  his 
Connor  exclaimed : 

"  And  is  it  you  that  are  here  too,  G 
dear  ?  Faith  !  I'd  never  'a  brought  yai 
wi'  me  could  I  'a  helped  it,  anyhow."        I 

"  I  am  thankful  that  we  are  here,"  i 
the  Captain ;  "  and  we  have  much  reus 
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drowning,  Connor ;  and  this  is  the  hut  of  those 
*^ho  saved  us;  and  it  was  they  who  were 
standing  round  you,  trying  to  bring  the  life 
I>ack  into   you   again." 

"Truth  for  ye,  Cap'n  dear,  and  sure  ye 
^on't  say  so  1"  exdaimed  the  stricken  man. 
^'By  the  powers,  thin,  but  the  Lord's  been 
gracious  to  me,  anyhow,  the  sinner  that  I  am  !" 
-.And  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  as  the  tears 
owed  from  his  closed  eyes. 
"  He  has  been  most  gracious  to  both  of  us," 
^d  Captain  Seymour,  greatly  moved;  "and 
^ay  we  never  forget  His  mercy !" 


The  alarmed  inmates  of  the  hut  were  soon 
^&^n  seen  cautiously  looking  through  the  open 
^^H>r,  but  still  at  some  little  distance,  as  if 
*^^iing  to  behold  some  frightful  apparition; 
^^d  with  them  there  were  now  two  persons 
^*  superior  rank,  who  advanced  towards  the 
^ouse  without  hesitation. 

The  wild,  shaggy  looks  of  the  peasants  cou- 
nted strangely  with  the  polished  appearance 


Tell  her,  my  love,  inviolably  true. 

No  change,  no  diminution  ever  knew ; 

Lo  1  her  bright  image  pendant  on  iny  ueck. 
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len  the  bright  logs,  whose  red  glare 
struck  such  terror  into  old  Connor's 

E»  on  a  group  that  might  well  have 
y  of  the  pencil  of  a  Rembrandt. 
scued  men  lay  there  ghastly  and  for- 
I  little  covering,  and  with  their  matted 
streaming  with  water ;  one  with  his 
Dg  against  the  mud  wall,  which  formed 
r  the  huge  chimney — his  head  drooping 
upoa   his  athletic  shoulder;    another 
unbs  twisted,  and  curled  together,  as 
by  the  hand  of  death  ;  while  several 
Btrewn  about  in  various  attitudes  of 
austion.     In  the  midst,  just  in  front 
stretched  in  his  slight,  but  tine  pro- 
one  whom  all  mourned  as  dead. 
\iey  thought,  that  one  so  beautiful, 
1  but  now  so  full  of  life,  should  by 
^  of  the  tempest  be  laid  so  low ! 
I  they  had  hope ;  but  here  all  aid 
The  finely-formed  mouth,  just 
Ant  downy  marks  of  manhood, 
fBKtous  smile,  as  if  in  a  happy 
the  expression  of  the  fine 
iich  the  waving  hair  clung 

c  2 
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thickly,  though   its  gold-brown  Bue  was  : 
darkened  by  the  soaking  waters ;  but  the  black 
circle  round  the  eye,  the  fast-closed  lid,  and  tita 
unbeaving  breast,  Bpoke  of  a  rest  that  could  oatA 
he  broken. 

The  body  had  been  found  resting  on  s 
of  the  floating  wreck ;  and  though  cold, 
lifeless,  the  sailors  could  not  bring  themselvusi 
to  leave  it  to  its  fate  ;  for  their  rude,  but  tendar;! 
natures  were  touched  by  the  sight  of  a  picture 
which  rested  on  the  open  breast,  though  half 
concealed  by  the  hand  that  so  firmly,  and  fondly 
clasped  it.  This  mute  tale  of  affection  spoke  to 
their  hearts ;  and  for  worlds  could  they  not  have 
rifled  the  body  of  what  had  evidently  been  loved 
so  much,  neither  could  they  bear  to  let  it  sink 
to  the  forgotten  depths  of  the  ocean,  whrae 
she— whose  "  unconscious  image  smiling  aO 
serene,"  was  in  such  strange  contrast  to  all 
around — could  never  come  to  weep  over  it,  or 
be  laid  in  peace  by  its  side.  They  placed  it 
therefore  in  the  boat ;  and  when  on  shore,  bore 
it  with  the  living  sufferers  to  the  hut. 

The  Marquis  Villa  Hermosa — the  same  who 
afterwards  kindly  assisted  Captain  Seymour — and 
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his  sons   were   there   at   that   time,    and  his 

daughter  also,  the  beautiful  Donna  Mercedes, 

who   had   begged   her  father   to   let   her   ac- 

<^pany  him  on  his  charitable  mission.     This 

^eet  creature  was  full  of  all  good  and  kind 

Sections ;  and  as  she  stood  leaning  on  the  arm 

tf  her  father — his  grey  locks  and  venerable  look 

^ntrasting  well  with  her  raven  hair,  and  youth- 

fel  countenance — ^her  heart  was  filled  with  pity 

fcr  the  sufferers  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 

Her  large  dark  eyes  were  drooped  in  sadness 

over  the  inanimate  body  of  the  youth  before 

her;   when  suddenly  she  espied  the  half-con- 

oealed  picture  lying  on  the  tranquil  heart, — the 

rigid    hand   still    firmly  closed    upon  it;    and 

pointing  to  it,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  father's 

lace,   as   the   large   tears   gushed  from   them. 

The  old  man's  lip  quivered  too  as  he  saw  it ; 

when — was  it  the  thawing  warmth  of  the  fire, 

or  could  it  be  the  weakness  of  returning  life  ? — 

the  clasping  fingers  imclosed,  the  hand  relaxed 

its  hold,  and  gradually  the  bent  arm  slid  down, 

and  rested  supinely  on  the  floor. 

The  Marquis,  though  he  feared  it  was  only 
the  warmth  of  the  fire,  yet  stooped  down,  and 
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placed  his  hand  upon  the  young  man's  hettit ; 
and  kneeling  by  his  side,  raised  his  head  upon 
his  knee.     Still  no  sound — no  motion  ;  and  he 
looked  up  at  his  daughter  nith  an  expn*savtt  I 
shrug  of  despair.      She   knelt  down   too,    and  1 
placed  her  small  hand  upon  the  icy  heart.     In  J 
8D  instant  her  breathing   became   quick  witbj 
anxiety  ;  and  she  stooped  her  ear  low  dow 
as  if  with  hearing  she  would  help  her  touch  I 
say,  whether  what  she  felt  was  merely  her  owi 
pulsation,  or  the  faint  throb  of  iinother's  life. 
Her  full  eye  was  fixed  upon  her  father,  with  the 
expression  of  intense  expectation  ;  when  sud- 
denly the   expression  changed,    doubt  became 
hope — hope,  certainty !    and  with  a  vehement 
expression  of  joy  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  be- 
seeching the   people  to  chafe   the  cold    body, 
while  she  went  to  the  fire  to  warm  some  wine. 
Again  she  knelt  by  young  St.  Clair's  side — for 
it  was  he — and  watched  with  intense  anxiety  to 
see  if  he  could  be  restored. 

He  was  so  at  length ;  but  the  quivering, 
gasping  sobs,  the  writhing  of  the  still  helpless 
body,  and  the  agonised  contraction  of  the  brow, 
showed  how  terrible  was  the  return  to  Lfe — the 
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ReommeiioeiDeiit  of  circulation  through  the 
wBifwwl  arteries  and  veins ;  "  molten  pain," 
ai  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  running  from 
Ittdtofoot" 

Then  £unt  efforts  at  movement  commenced ; 
aid  he  raised  his  right  hand  feebly  to  his 
IxMom,  where  it  sought  restlessly  the  picture 
A  hid  held  so  long ;  but  which  on  his  being 
raised,  had  swung  on  the  ribbon  to  which  it 
^  suspended,  to  the  other  side.  The  Marquis 
perceiving  what  was  wanted,  put  it  into  his 
'^;  when  a  smile  stole  over  his  countenance, 
forming  a  strange  contrast  to  the  expression  of 
P^  and  xmeasiness  which  had  contracted  it 
Wore. 

At  length  a  long,  full  breath  was  drawn ; 
^d  the  eyes  opened,  and  rested  upon  the 
figures  of  those  who  were  watching  over  him. 
They  wandered  from  the  dark-eyed  girl  to  her 
grey-haired  father,  and  back  again  from  him  to 
her,  in  utter  vacancy  for  a  time ;  but  soon 
somewhat  of  intelligence  beamed  from  them, 
and  they  assimied  a  questioning  look,  and  the 
knit  brow  showed  that  the  scattered  senses  were 
collecting  themselves  again,  and  striving  to  make 


"  He  dreams,"  said  the  Marquis ; 
takes  you  perhaps  for  her  whose  picture 
there.     Poor  boy  \" 

The  young  girl  stooped  down,  and  whi 
in  foreign  English,  like  her  father  : 

"  I  am  not '  Marj-,'  but  we  will  nurse  ] 
her." 

Little  did  she  think  how  great  an  in 
that  nursing  would  exercise  on  hw  own  d 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Mercedes  Villa  Herraosa,"  she  i 
"  But  you  must  not  speak  jet ;  you  will 
to  our  house,  and  then  you  shall  get 
And  she  rose  to  make  preparations  fin 
departure,  for  the  carriages  had  arrived. 

In  moving  him  they  discovered  that  b 
arm   was   broken,   and 
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Oo  examination  it  was  found  that  his  arm 
^9s  broken  high  up  near  the  shoulder,  and 
dreadfully  crushed,  so  that  the  setting  it  was  a 
^ost  difficult  as  well  as  painful  operation ; 
especially  as  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since 
*t^  accident  had  occurred.  When  it  had 
^Hxsurred  he  could  not  tell ;  probably,  he 
tt^ought,  while  he  lay  insensible  on  the  wreck, 
^'Xkid  the  clashing  of  the  floating  timbers. 

^A^en  he  was  a  little  recovered,  and  Captain 
^^ymour  was  able  to  see  him,  he  heard  with 
extreme  interest  the  sad  details  of  the  wreck ; 
*^^  also  the  account  which  Captain  Seymour 
^^e  him  of  his  own  feelings,  and  of  those 
^*^ich  seemed  awakened  in  the  wild  old  Irish 
^0:ian.  He  prayed  earnestly  that  in  both  of 
^^  it  might  be  a  vital  work ;  and  that  the 
^^  sown  in  that  hour  of  terror,  might  prove  to 
^  ^f  the  Lord's  own  planting,  which  could  not 
^  I'ooted  up. 


And  so,  as  years  rolled  on,  it  really 
pfoved ;  for  storm  and  sunshine — all  changes, 
and  all  chances,  served  but  to  nourish  it  in 
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Captain  Seymour's  calm,  straightforward  mind ; 
while  the  wild  feelings  of  the  Irish  sailor  seemed 
all  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Him  wliora  he  had 
so  long  blaspliemed  and  defied,  yet  who  had 
shown  him  such  signal  mercy  and  kindness; 
his  frequent  answer  to  those  who  re^Tled  hint 
for  the  change  heing  r 

"And  sure  it's  not  for  me  to  take  it  any, 
way  but  nisy,  that  ye  should  rail  at  me ;  for 
wasn't  it  that  same  I  did  mysel'  to  ould  WiH 
Lawrence  as  is  gone — C5od  rest  his  soul ! — and 
many  anither  to  the  fore.  But  wait  a  bit,  and 
see  how  ye'll  feel  yersel's  when  ye're  shook  ower 
hell  as  I  ha'  been  ;  and  find  it  is  the  blessed 
Lord  alone  as  can  save  ye  from  falUn'  into  it — 
praised  he  His  name  !" 
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*  observed  in  her  a  gtriking  instance  of  those  sudden 

''^ts  of  quick,  and  sensitive  feeling,  which  seem  inhe- 

^^  in  the  southern  temperament.     As  she  dwelt  upon 

■^^   scenes,  and  recalled  a  thousand  instances  of  his 

yi^h  devotion,  her  voice  changed,  her  dark  eyes  filled 

'^    tears,  and  her  whole  soul  seemed  to  revert  with 

^itninished  affection  to  the  object  of  her  early  love. — 

**^^TUGAL    AND    GALICIA,**     BY    THE    (laTE)     EARL    OF 
^^^AKVON. 

Oh,  gentle  friend !  to  love  in  doubt  and  woe. 
Shutting  the  heart,  the  worshipped  name  above, 
Is  to  love  deeply. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

The  Marquis  Villa  Hermosa,  and  his  family 
^id  all  in  their  power  to  console  their  guests  for 
'he  past,  and  make  the  present  agreeable  to  them. 

Captain  Seymour  was  long  ill,  and  Mr. 
St.  Clair's  recovery  was  also  very  slow ;  though 
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he  was  able  after  the  first  few  daj-s,  to  join  A 
rest  of  the  party  in  the  evening ;  and  enjoy  i 
animated  conversation  which  went  on.      Bui 
motion  hurt  him ;  so  that  wlien  the  others  join^ 
the   young    Spaniards    in    their    out    of  dod 
amusements,    he    bad    to  remdn   at  honic^ 
prisoner  to  the  sofa. 

The  old  Marquis  and  his  daughter,  howera 
were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  amuse  Win; 
feeling  for  him  naturally  more  interest  than  tiiej 
did  for  any  of  his  companions,  having  heen 
personallv  instrumental  in  his  restoration  to  lifu 
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Sgjht  vray  in  which  such  things  were  generally 

apoken   of  hy   the   others;  and   the   Marquis 

Villa  Hermosa's  &mily  had  too  much  feeling 

pnd  delicacy  to  mention  the  secret  of  which 

idance  alone  had  put  them  in  possession. 

He  found  great  interest  and  delight  in  their 
tociety,  and  conversation ;  especially  in  that  of 
Donna  Mercedes ;  for  to  her  he  could  talk  freely 
of  fab  engagement,  and  of  the  affections  which 
bound  his  heart  so  indissolubly  to  home. 
The  Marquis  was  generally  with  them;  but 
business  sometimes  called  him  away ;  and  then 
it  was,  that  the  conversation  of  the  two  young 
friends  was  more  particularly  interesting. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  more  intimate 
fiiendship,  Donna  Mercedes  had  one  day,  with 
lUitural  curiosity,  and  woman's  interest,  said  to 


"  Do  you  remember  that  when  first  you  saw 
me,  you  called  me  *  Mary  ?'  And  I  wondered ; 
W  my  father  said  it  was  likely  that  you  took 
me  for  her  whose  picture  was  hanging  round 
your  neck.     Was  it  so  ?" 

"  It  was,"  he  answered.  "  She  is  one.  Donna 
Mercedes,    whom    I    dearly    love:    my    own 
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"  Ah  !  is  it  so  ?  then  I  am  glad  ! 
havtt  been  too  sad  for  you  to  have  loved 
she  not  to  be  promised  yours." 

"  Yes  !  and  you  looked  so  like  her,  e 
bent  over  me  with  that  kind  pity  in  youi 
that  my  confused,  and  dreamy  mind 
moment  took  you  for  her.  Look,  Donna 
cedes,  at  her  picture — for  I  am  proud  to 
how  beautiful  she  is !  Is  it  not  likt 
too?" 

"  Is  it  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  took  the  p 
from  his  hand  ;  wliile  a  flush  of  gratified  y 
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is  strange ;  for  I  am  myself  half  Spanish  and 
balf  English ;  at  least,  my  mother^  she  was  of 
Scotland ;  and  it  is  so  that  I  speak  my  very 
little,  bad,  poor  English.  But  he  of  whom 
you  remind  me,  was  not  of  Spain ;  he  was  of 
my  mother's  country,  and  it  was  there  I  used 
to  see  him ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  now." 
•  "  And  yet  you  are  constant  to  him  ?"  asked 
^r.  St.  Clair,  smiling. 

**  Oh,  it  is  only  child's  aflfections,"  she  an- 
swered, colouring;  "he  was  so  kind  to  me, 
^hen  I  was  in  Scotland,  and  quite  a  little  girl." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  looked  at  her  averted  coun- 

•^t^ance,  and  marked  the  quiver  of  her  lip,  and 

'^^ir  heightened  colour ;  and   thought   that  the 

^*^ild's  affections  were   not  all  that    filled   her 

L 

"^^^rt  for  her  old  companion.  She  turned,  and 
^^^ti^hing  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  she  coloured  still 
^^per  than  before ;  and  embarrassed,  distressed, 
^^<i  softened  by  the  recollections  that  had  flooded 
^^r  mind,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Dear  Donna  Mercedes !"  he  exclaimed,  in 
^^t  distress ;    "  do    not   weep ;    why  should 
^^u  shed   tears   over    things   of    such   happy 
Memory?" 
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"  Oh,  I  am  foolish,"  she  n^p 
stiH  flowed ;  "  but  so  much  of  my  heart  is  1 
up  in  those  times  1     My  sweet  mother  is  c 
and  I  go  no  more  to  her  country,  nor  hear  I 
dear  language  spoken,   nor  go  to  the  sin 
church  any  more." 

"  But  you  are  happy  here  I  am  sure,  wid 
your    fatlier  who    loves  you  so !     And    so  i 
your  brothers." 

"  Ah  1  they  are  all  very — too  good  to 
and  make  too  much  of  me ;  but  still  'tis  not 
the  mother's  love.  They  love  me — and  they  go 
out  to  shoot,  and  hunt,  and  walk,  and  ride — and 
come  home  to  love  me  again ;  but  she  wis 
always  love,  and  did  never  leave  me." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  was  touched  to  the  heart  by 
this  simple  outburst  of  tenderest  feeling,  and 
regret ;  and  felt  glad  that  she  would  speak  to 
him  of  that  secret  sorrow,  which  her  very  affec- 
tion for  her  father  and  lomg  brothers,  would 
prevent  her  letting  them  even  suspect.  He 
spoke  soothing,  and  kindly  words  to  her;  till 
gradually  her  tears  ceased  to  flow ;  when,  her 
heart  once  opened,  she  poured  forth  stores  of 
recollections   and  feelings  that  had  long  been 
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poot  up  there  in  silenoe.     So  youDg,  and  living 
80  retired,  to  speak  was  a  relief. 

Her  father's  whole  heart  was  hers,  and  she 

was  the  idol  of  her  brothers ;  but  the  wearying 

void  within  her  she  could  not  speak  of  to  them ; 

Dor  did  she  like  with  them  to  speak  of  the 

yearning  she  felt  for  her   mother's  land,  and 

for  the  teaching  of  her  mother's  Church. 

Her  mother  had  been  a  Protestant ;  and  by 

^  common  agreement,  the  daughter  had  been 

bought  up  in  that  persuasion,  while  the  sons 

Siad  been  educated  in  the  faith  of  their  father. 

^SCind  and  tolerant  as  they  all  were,  she  did  not 

^et  like  to  have  much  conversation  with  them 

^DD  such  subjects,   nor   could   she   gain  much 

Imowledge  from  them ;  and  though  not  herself 

enlightened,  yet  she  longed  for  some  definite 

bought  of  God  on  which  her  heart  could  lean, 

^and  her  soul  find  repose. 

She  remembered  the  little  kirk,  and  the 
manse,  where  the  zealous,  pious  Scotch  minister 
had  lived ;  and  where  she  would  delight  to  go 
with  her  little  tribute  of  sunny  flowers,  or  of 
more  substantial  benefits  from  the  *  Big  hoose' 
hard  by  ;  and  where  she  loved  to  hear  the  good 

VOL.    II.  D 


rnnLTfl  so  onlerlv  in  a  warm  con 
giant  liolh  hocks,  an^l  with  a  raq 
nette  before  them:  which  vet  tht 
neglect  to  take  far  flights  amor 
heaths,  which  beneath  the  settin, 
autumn  sun  would  glow  like  ( 
world  set  in  a  golden  heaven." 

Of  all  these  she  often  thought,- 
than  these ;  for  mingled  with  the 
memory  of  the  sunny-hearted  Ik 
she  was  quite  a  child,  would  carr 
on  his  back  over  the  whimperi: 
through  the  tangled  copses,  anc 
hill-sides;    and,   older  grown,   \ 
shaggy  pony  over  heath  and  moc 
with  her  over  the  mountain-toi 
bed,  when  summer  suns  had  di 
or  with  his  wild  halloo  startle  tl 
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praise  or  childish  kiss,  as  meed  for  his  strength 
and  prowess. 

Well  could  she  picture  him,  when  verging  on 
manhood  he  used  to  roam  about  with  her  in  his 
kilt,  and  plaid,  and  bonnet  with  the  eagle's 
feather ;  which,  though  a  Lowlander  he  liked  to 
don,  whenever  he  visited  his  highland  relations, 
rf  whom  her  mother  was  one ;  and  well  could 
she  recal  the  pride  with  which  she  used  to  hear 
the  peasants  and  tenantry  say  he  was  the  "  can- 
^lest  lad — an'  weel  favoured  too,  o'  a'  the 
country  round." 

But  above  aU  did  she  remember  the  day 
^hen  first  he  appeared,  full  of  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, m  the  uniform  of  that  fine  but  severe 
^ce  which  his  daring  spirit  had  selected; 
^^d  shone  before  her  admiring  eyes  with  all 
the  glories  of  the  long-coveted  dirk  by  his  side  ! 
^^ !  that  eye  of  heaven's  own  blue, — that  glow- 
^%  yet  fitful  countenance, — that  voice,  harsh 
P^haps  at  times  to  others,  yet  to  her  ever  gentle 
^d  sweet, — that  free,  buoyant,  bounding  heart, 

i 

could  not  be  forgotten. 

Her  mother — who  had  married  the  Marquis 
Villa  Hermosa,  when   he  was  attached  to  the 

D  2 
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Spanish  embassy  in  England — had  died  several 
years  before  in  Scotland ;  making  her  grave 
with  her  forefathers  in  her  own  highland  home. 
From  that  time  the  Marquis  never  could  bear 
to  visit  the  country;  aud  Douna  Mercedes  had 
thcrtfore  been  a  stranger  for  several  years  to 
the  land  where  all  her  sunniest  rucollectiuns,  and 
warmest  affections  were  centered.  She  lived 
her  life  there,  however,  over  and  over  sgain  in 
memory  ;  and  dwclUng  perpetually  on  one  image 
in  the  seclusion  of  her  father's  chsteau,  she  had 
learnt  to  think  too  much  in  her  woman's  heart 
of  what  as  a  child  she  had  so  much  loved. 

Little  meanwhile  did  he,  the  youth  of  ei^- 
teen,  when  he  had  parted  from  her  for  Hie  last 
time,  think  of  the  little  cousin,  foiu*  years  his 
junior,  whom  he  had  left  behind ;  or  at  least 
when  his  memory  did  recal  her,  it  was  merdy 
as  the  winning  child  whom  he  had  found  plea- 
sure, in  the  superiority  of  his  age  and  strength, 
in  loving  as  a  pet,  and  humouring  as  a  |^y- 
thing.  Unequal  game !  where  stirring  Ufe,  and 
ever-changing  scenes  served  to  distract  on  the 
one  side  ;  and  tranquil  life  and  soft  monotony  on 
the  other,  offered  ample  time  to  retrace  over  and 
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over  again,  that  which  thus  became  rooted  in 
memory  too  deep  for  the  power  of  earth  to 
destroy. 

Unconsciously  did  Donna  Mercedes  let  her 
fedings  for  her  old  companion  flow  forth  ;  but 
Mr.  St.  Clair  was  too  gentlemanlike  and  too 
delicate,  to  let  her  perceive  that  he  had  read 
them.  The  cherished  name,  however,  she  always 
refused  to  tell;  not  aware  in  her  inexperience, 
that  that  concealment  revealed  a  vast  deal  more 
than  the  most  open  way  of  speaking  would  have 
done. 

One  day  when  she  was  talking  of  him,  and 
spK)ke  of  having  seen  his  ship  twice  pass  by  on 
the  ocean,  Mr.  St.  Clair  asked  when  it  was. 

"  It  was — the  last  time — in  the  spring  of  this 
year,"  she  replied;  "and  once  before,  on  his 
way  out  to  the  Mediterranean,  just  three  years 
before." 

A  sudden  conviction  flashed  over  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  mind ;  and  starting  up  in  extreme  ex- 
citement, he  seized  both  her  hands,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent her  going  before  she  had  satisfied  his 
intense  curiosity,  exclaiming, — trembling  with 
anxiety: 


and 
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"  Dotma  Mercedes,  you  have  often  rei 
U-11  me  his  name,  but  now  you  must — you  shi 
tell  me !" 

"  I  shall  not,  and  I  will  not !"  she  exclaii 
vehem<;ntly ;  as  in  instant  wrath,  h«r  eyes  Bi 
fire,  and  she  indignantly  threw  off  his  baud ; 
"  you  do  forget  yourself,  Mr.  St.    Clair ;  and 
make  me  sorry  that  I  have  ever  talked  to  yui 
as  I  have  done."  And  she  rose  ^e  a  queen, 
left,  the  room. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  in  consternation  rushed  after 
her,  forgetful  of  all  pain  and  weakness;  be- 
sought— entreated  her  to  return ;  but  as  she 
still  walked  haughtily  on,  he,  with  more  of  the 
vehemence  of  her  own  country  than  of  an 
Englishman,  threw  himself  on  his  knee  before 
her,  imploring  her  to  forgive  him.  In  a 
moment  she  was  pacified. 

"  I  do  foi^ve  you,"  she  replied ;  her  counte- 
nance changing  to  the  greatest  softness,  and 
putting  out  her  hand  to  raise  him  from  his 
suppliant  posture,  "  hut  you  must  not  again 
so  speak — I  can  let  it  be  in  no  one," 

"  I  will  not,"  he  said  rising,  and  pressing  the 
hand  she  held  out  to  him  to  his  brow ;  "  yet  if 
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you   had  known   my  feelings  at  that  moment 
you  would  not  have  been  angry." 

**  Perhaps  I  was  too  harsh  and  quick  in 
'^^per,"  she  replied,  with  sweet  repentance  in 
"*  look ;  "  for  you  never  could  mean  to  speak 
^  1  would  not  like." 

They  turned  to  go  back  again ;  when  in  doing 

^  Air.  St  Clair  perceived  two  of  his  shipmates 

^^'^^>ssing  the  other  end  of  the  large  hall  in  which 

^^  were ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  they  must  have 

"^n  witnesses  of  the  little  scene  that  had  just 

^en  place.      He  was  much  annoyed,  as  he 

*^ew  they  would  probably  put  their  own  most 

''^ong  construction  upon  it;  and  he  felt  that 

'^thout    compromising    Donna    Mercedes,  he 

^^Vild    scarcely   explain    away    the   impression 

^^y  might  have  received. 

Donna  Mercedes,  who  was  vexed  with  her- 

^^If  for  her  hasty  wrath,  was  walking  with  her 

^^  bent  to  the  ground,  and  did  not  see  them ; 

^^r  which    Mr.  St.  Clair  was  thankful   as  it 

^ight  have  caused  her  much  annoyance  also. 

They  returned  to  the  drawing-room ;  he  still 

ft 

^n  a  fever  of  anxiety,  and  longing  again  to  enter 
on  the  forbidden  subject.     There  was  at  first 
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gathering  from  her  changing  countenance  that 
his  request  would  not  again   be  refused,   and 
maddened  to  be  satisfied  as  to  his  conjecture, 
he  impetuously  continued : 
"  Is  it  not — Norman  Bruce  ?" 
She  started,  scarcely  able  to  repress  a  cry  at 
hearing  that  name  pronounced.    # 
"  You  know  him  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
*^  Know  him !  why  he  is  the  best  friend  I 
have  on  earth !    We  were  at  sea  together  for 
three  whole  years!     I  should  have  guessed  it 
^Ong  ago  had  you  not  said  he  was  a  Highlander ; 
^Od  the  Bruces  you  know  are  Lowlanders." 

"  Did  I  say  so  ? — then  I  was  wrong.     No, 
^^  was  not  a  Highlander, — for  I  know  all  the  dis- 
tinctions there,  and  all  the  tartans — everything ;" 
^^d    her    glowing   cheek   showed    what   pride 
^ke  felt  in    being  acquainted   with   everj1;hing 
^^longing    to    her    beloved    Scotland  ; — "  but 
^hen  in  the  Highlands,  where   was   my  dear 
tjiother's  early  home,  and  where  she  sleeps  her 
Hweet   last   sleep,    then    he  would   put  on  the 
Highland  dress,  because  he  said  it  was  so  much 
more   pleasant.      Perhaps   he*  knew   too,   that 
he  looked  so  well  in  it.     Yet  he  was  not  vain." 
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"  1    understand   now,  but    I    raiKtcwk 
before,    Doniia    Mercedes ;    aiid    so    when 
thought  did  occur— which  it  did  at  tinK»  fi 
many  things  you  soJd — that  made   me  ; 
reject  it.     But  when  you  mcDtionod  the  t 
his  pas-sing  out  to  the  MediterraDean,  nod  c 
hack  again,  1  felt  it  must  \ie  he ;  for  his  v 
only  ship  that  did  so  at  those  times,  and  be  fl 
the  only  Scotchman  in  her,  besides  mys«Jf. 
/  was  in  that  ship,  Donna  Mercedt^,  with  i 
when  you  saw  it  go  out,  and  come  bauk  a 
last  spring  !" 
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I,  to  the  conversation.  Her  painfully  inquir- 
ooks  were  however,  continually — involuntarily 
i  upon  Mr.  St.  Clair;  and  feeling  how 
ossible  it  was  to  answer  them  with  false 
left,  yet  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of 
jessing,  her,  he  soon  made  some  excuse,  and 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

There  is  no  mind  so  dull  and  shy — none  even  sc 
law  aod  commonplace — that  has  not,  in  aome  I 
comer,  a  note  of  music,  a  fount  of  higher,  and  brighto" 
feeling.     If  the  chord  can  be  found,  it  speaks. —  cla.bx 


We  should  be  very  kind  to  any  attempt  at  improve- 
ment. An  idle  Bneer,  or  a  look  of  incredulity,  has  been 
the  death  of  many  a  good  resolve. — esbats  waiTTBw  im 

TSB    IXTBRVALS    OF    BDSINKSB. 

"  What  should  he  say  to  Donna  Mercedes?" 
was  Mr.  St.  Clair's  first  thought,  when  he  had 
reached  his  own  apartment.  He  knew  she 
would  ask  him  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  and 
how  could  he  tell  her?  He  was  walking  up 
and  down  in  this  perplexity,  when  the  two  ship- 
mates whom  he  had  seen  in  the  hall,  knocked, 
and  entered  his  room. 
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o^r  are  you  now,  my  dear  feUow  ?"  asked 

ler,  Mr.    Sangrove — a   solemn  buffoon, 

in  the   ship  by   the  soubriquet  of  the 

•y  Artiflery,"  and  universally  disliked 

uite  weD,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  coldly. 

,'s  very  odd,"  said  the  other, — "but  do 

:now,    Battersby    and    I    got    amazingly 

d  to*day  out  shooting,  and  had  to  return 

a  little  while   ago — much    earlier   than 

you  know  ;    and  as  we  were  crossing  the 

we  thought  we  espied — Donna  Mercedes 

some    one   at  her  feet."      Mr.  St.  Clair 

no  observation,  but  continued  walking  up 

down.      "  But    the  strangest    thing,"    he 

Dued  laying   his    hand    confidentially     on 

ther's  arm,  as  he  passed —  "  the  strangest 


Don't  touch  me,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  throw- 
off  his  hand,  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
vsL 

rhe  strangest  thing,"    repeated   the  other, 
I,    that  had  it    not    been    that   Battersby 
[  knew  it  couldn't  be,  of  course,  we  should 
'  have  thought — it  had  been  you !" 
r.  St  Clair  continued  striding  up  and  down 
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Battrrsbv  ?       Rut    we  reallv   fa 

sliatr  1 ' 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  irritated  at  hi: 
stopped  short   in   his   walk,   a 
dcnly   round  upon  him.     He 
terror ;  and   his  absurd   panic 
Clair  with  such  a  sense  of  the 
he  turned  again  on  his  heel,  am 
1iis  walk ;  not  now  to  repress 
but  to  prevent  a  fit  of  laughter 
no  wish  to  give  way  to  at  that  n 

"  You  seem  very  much  put 
continued  the  other ;  "  but  I 
as—" 

His  words  died  on  his  lips, 
St.  Clair  stopped    opposite  hiir 
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ly  you  saw  in  the  hall  was  Donna  Mer- 
and  the  man  you  saw  kneeling  before  her 
ae.  You  thought  this  strange, — and  so 
pB  it  was ;  but  it  was  no  scene  of  love, 
1  may  perhaps  have  supposed.  The  cause 
hat  you  saw  was  this.  In  the  course 
onversation,  I  spoke  roughly — with  a 
merie  that  oiFended  Donna  Mercedes  ;  and 
that  haughtiness  which  mingles  perhaps  a 
with  her  noble  nature,  she  rose  and  left 
room.  I  was  vexed,  and  rushed  after  her 
the  hall,  where  still  she  refused  to  speak 
ne,  or  to  return ;  when,  excessively  dis- 
ed,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knee  before  her, 
Q  in  a  moment  she  was  softened.  This  is 
true  explanation  of  the  scene  which  you 
loed  to  witness ;  and  if  you  are  gentlemen, 
will  believe  me  as  one;  and,  I  should  be 
pted  to  say,  would  let  the  matter  go  no 
ler,  lest  others  also  might  receive  a  false 
ressioD,  such   as   you  may  naturally    have 
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I  believe  every  word  you  say ;  and  will 
only  never  mention  anything  about  it," 
dy  replied  Mr.  Battersby ;  a  good-natured, 


-         ^V-    -J     ;<    ■    :     -•.:-;:-i    Mr.  S 

T  *  ' 

•  ■     •    ■»  ■     ^  •  *  ^ 

in  the  wuv  of  ofasen-dtioa — iha 

m 

a  little  strange.  I  hare  no  d 
perfectly  right — I  onhr  metn 
seems  strange — that's  alL" 

When  he  had  finished  this 
speech,  unaccompanied  as  it 
promise  that  might  ha\'e  boui 
soul  as  hb  to  silence,  Mr.  St 
him  a  few  moments  with  i 
calm,  then  said : 

'*  Mr.  Sangrove>  I  appeals 
and  am  thankful  to  have  foun 
now  have  to  say  to  yoii  is- 
room»  and  that  that  is  the  d 
turning  to  the   other,    "  give 
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^ble  Dearer  the  sofa. — ^Thank  you ;  that  will  do 

^^cellently.     And  if  you  have  time,  and  would 

^ot  mind  cutting  this  book  open  for  me,  which 

'^^ne  host   has  kindly   lent    me,     I  should  be 

•''^^dly  obliged,  for  I  find  one  hand  and  my  chin 

^^t  awkward  work." 

The  yoimg  lad,    who  had  always   been    a 

*^Ughing-stock  in  the  ship — and  who  had  never 

^^^arcdy  before  been  spoken  to  by  Mr.  St.  Clair — 

^ho  was  held  in  great  respect,  and  somewhat  of 

^^e  by  the  generality  of  the  younger  oflScers — 

^^s  in  a  fever  of  excitement ;  and  would  rather 

'^ve  cut  the  book  into  ribbons  than  not  have 

^t  it  at  all.     He  held  his  hand  out  for  it ;  but 

^Hcn  Mr.  St.  Clair  turned  to  give  it  him,  his 

^y^  fell  on  Mr.  Sangrove  as  he  stood,  just  where 

^   had  left  him,  suffocating  with  passion ;  not 

^^ving  endured  to  leave  the  room  in  the  humi- 

^^ting   way   in  which   that  course    had   been 

^^^ggested  to  him,  yet  not  being  able  to  find  one 

^^rd  that  he  dared  to  utter  even  in  the  extremity 

^f  his  rage.     Mr.  St.  Clair  had  known  of  course, 

^*^t  he  was  not  gone,  as  the  door  had  not  been 

opened;  but  throwing  a  look  of  astonishment 

^to  his  expanded  eyes,  as  if  questioning  the 

VOL.    II.  E 
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*         «      *     «  A       ^    • 


\v,.r.c  /.^^iivu  vir\-  much  li 
n.s;  sci^  his  fnt-nd  wi\>cked  od 
^•hioh  he  himself  had  hardy 
*i'A-x^  1K>  hfe  hook,  and  oommt 
v,"^  mwoh  pix^win,  that  his  a 
Vke  a  $c\the.  nwwod  down 
\  V  tiihK\  which  came  crashi 

^^  :n^.  m\  good  fi&w 
v'iair ;  as  his  new  fiiend,  sb 
AN^^nwi^t^.  sjwttad  himsdf  ove 
XxHuii^  lv>  ciJkcl  the  dispel 
,\t'  ^h\>h.  ivin^  money,  had 
;  *,\v^;va\>«^  ihnvtii>ns :  "  you 
„j  A  i\\>ik.  as  ^xHi  mMild  at  i 
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head  just  above  the  table  for  a  moment,  then 
diving  down  anew  in  search  of  the  lost  ar- 
ticles. 

"What!  you're  a  punster,  are  you?"   said 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  good-humouredly.     "  Well !   try 

your  hand  at  everything ;  and  then  you  will  find 

out  what  you  can  do  best.     Only  be  careful  of 

t;lie  good  Marquis's  book  when  you  begin  cutting 
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Mr.    Battersby   having   picked    up   all    the 

*^len    things,    and  successfully  tracked    to    its 

*"^treat,  each  rolling  dollar  and  doubloon,  placed 

'^^m  all  before  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  begged  him 

^  Count  them. 

Count  them !  not  I,"  replied  Mr.  St.  Clair. 
^\^hy  do  you  suppose  your   wit  begets  Dr. 
^^nson's  suspicion  in  my  mind  ?" 

**  I  did  not  think  you  would  suspect  me,  I 
^^  siu-e,"  said  the  boy ;  "  and  I  don't  know 
^^o  Dr.  Johnson  is,  that  he  should  either."  And 
^^    looked  much  alarmed. 

Nlr.  St.  Clair  could  hardly  help  smiling. 
**  Dr.    Johnson,"    he   said   gravely,    "  is  no 
V^^sonal  friend  of  yours,  or  of  mine,  Battersby  ; 
"^t  a  great   dead  moralist    and   philosopher; 

E  2 
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whose  thoughts  never  for  a  moment 
red  from  his  task,  so  anxious  was  he  to 

bimself  satisfactorily;  while  seeing  Mr. 
air's  eye  continually  fixed  upon  his  move- 
,  he  fancied  he  was  watching  him,  with 
erest  equal  to  his  own,  so  was  kept  in  the 

nervous    apprehension    of   failure    and 

\  St.  Clair's    eyes   were   certainly    fixed 

him,  but  it  was  unconsciously ;   for   his 

;hts  were  absorbed  in  other  and   painful 

lations.      His    mind    had  reverted    to  its 

of  discomfort ;    namely,    how  he  should 

)le  to  answer  the  questions  which  he  was 

need   Donna   Mercedes    would    ask   him, 

•ut  revealing  the  real  state  of  the  case  as 

ded  Mr.  Bruce.      Yet   how  could  he  tell 

He  sighed  to  think  that  two  such  beings 

d  love  in  vain  ;  when,  as  his  thoughts  rested 

on  the  one,  then  on  the  other,  suddenly  a 

bright    and  startling,  sprang  up  within 

Bruce's  love  for  Mary  Sydney  coiQd  not 

or  ever ;  and  who  could  there  be  so  fitted 

that  large  and  then  vacant  heart,  as  the 

who  had  so  long  and  deeply  loved  him  ? 
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b  be  was  tbsi 
;  beddes  ieall||| 
play  up(m  bit 


I  the  blood  sprung 
t,  uid  be  was  filled  wil 
litf  sat  on  iodescribaldl 
KvH  a  wvci  cuuM  bt  ny ;  his  whol| 
be«g  mm  absocbcd  In  the  one  dcsoe  of  know; 
ins  wr  •:  t' .  :t\-::-  "  nN  pmnminced  by  hi* 
Dew  (M^df  cvHild  DKEui ;  and  ret  he  dared  not 
for  bis  bte  use  ibe  simple  ej^pedient  of  asking. 

"  Wei],  my  gv)od  tVllow,  what  troubles  you  f" 
said  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  as  suddenly,  fix)m  the  depth 
of  the  abstrac^oD  into  which  he  had  again  (alien, 
he  became  awjuv  of  the  furtive  looks  of  alarm 
that  nere  cast  at  him  from  time  to  time. 

"  Oh  nothing,"  replied  the  other,  looking 
hard  out  of  the  ^vindow,  as  if  attracted  by 
something  curious  and  new  taking  place  on 
old  ocean,  who  ky  tossing  and  tumbling  at  a 
little  distance.     "  How  gloomy  the  sea  looks." 

"  Very." 

He  got  up,  and  sauntered  round  the  room 
till  he  came  to  a  book-shelf. 
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"How  many  books  you  have !"  he  observed, 
X  lost  all  mine  in  the  wreck." 
"So  did  I.     Those  belong  to  the  Marquis^ 
his  daughter." 
"  Oh !" — ^taking   one   down.      *?  But    these 
^'^Cfculd  be  quite   useless  to  me;  for  I  cannot 
^^^^JBd  anything  but  English.     Being  in  a  foreign 
^^^>^intry  I  thought  I  should  have  learnt  a  little 
^^^^nething  at  least ; — but  somehow  I  don't." 
"  Do  you  try  ?" 

"  I  try  to  make  out  what  I  hear  sometimes ; 
■^'^t  I  cannot  understand  it  a  bit;    and   then 
^^«en  the  others  are  enjoying  the  fine  things 
^*^st  are  said,  I  get  no  amusement  at  all." 

**You  get  something  though,  not  very 
^^Using  I  fear,  my  poor  boy,"  thought  Mr. 
^^-  Clair;  who  recollected  now  having  heard 
"^^  others  speak  of  his  little  weakness, — which 
^^y  often  delighted  to  play  upon.  He  did  not 
^h  to  do  that  however;  but  perceiving  his 
^^^  now — from  better  motives — he  said : 

"But  why  don't  you  ask  them  the  meaning 
of  what  they  say  ?" 

"  I  do  sometimes ;  but  they  generally  laugh 
^  the  more,  almost  as  if  it  were  at  me,  and 


rflfiTn  tome." 

"Well,  dak  somfbody  you  can  tr 
would  trust  me,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  quickly ;  bu 
instant  turned  scarlet  up  to  and  air 
roots  of  his  thin,  light  hair,  at  the  i 
that  it  was  doubt  of  hiai  which  w) 
all  his  uneasiness  at  that  moment ;  yt 
not  have  told  him  so,  to  have  been  mi 
OD  the  instant  of  aQ  the  laDguaj 
Mezzophante  unce  taught,  or  Lassei 
tures  on. 

It  required  no  mesmeric  daim 
Mr.  St.  Clair  to  read  all  that  pas) 
Mend's  shallow,  transparent  mind.  1 
back  was  turned  to  him,  yet  he  saw  ( 
blood  which  foUmvi'd  his  nmmnt  nvrta 
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that  beauty  of  disposition  which  could  put  itself 
^  rapport  with  everything  that  needed  its 
sympathy, — he  felt  for  his  difficulty  as  to  what 
he  had  left  unsaid. 

"  WeD,  then,"  he  resumed,  after  a  moment's 
P^use,  "  trust  me  now ;  for  I  dare  sav  \on  would 
Kke  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  little  sentence 
1  made  use  of,  wouldn't  you  ?  What  I  said, 
^  I  remember  right,  was,  *  Je  ne  bats  que  d'une 
^e,'  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  1  beUeve  so." 

**  Well,  that  means :  '  I  fly  with  but  one  wing,' 

^^  more  literally,   *  beat  or  strike  with  but  one 

« 

^Qg;'  and  that  I  said  made  me  awkward.      It 

• 

^^  one  of  those  little  figures  of  speech,  light  and 
P8ceful,with  which  the  French  language  abounds, 
^d  which  we  learned  personages  are  tempted  to 
^,  as  far  more  airy  and  expressive  than  our 
^^  more  heav^  words.  If  I  had  expressed 
'Myself  in  English,  I  should  have  said  probably  : 
*  have  but  one  arm  to  use ;'  more  correct  per- 
"^ps,  but — prosaic." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  young  Battersby  ;  sunk 
^^eeper  than  ever  in  confusion  at  this  simple 
explanation  of  what  had  been  so  terrific  to  him. 
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"  Come,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  St 
after  a  time  ;  "  doo't  absorb  yourself  id 
books  ;    but  come  here  for  a  mumc-at,  ao 
us  talk  to  eacli  other  face  to  face,  like  two 
sible  young  men  as  we  arc." 

Mr.  Biittersby  put  the  volume  he  bad 
vacantly  poring  over,  back  agajo  into  its  J 
and  settled  all  the  books  evenly  upoo  tbe  i 
during  which  timi::  he  was  getting  up 
courage  ; — calling  himself  a  fool,  and  mukiti 
sorts  of  wise  and  discreet  resolutions  for 
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^?aD  it,  a  youth  like  you,  they  are  not  worth 
i'^our  troubling  yourself  about.  You  may 
^^^t  be  as  learned,  or  as  clever  perhaps  as 
^^3me  of  them ;  but  if  they  do  that,  they  are 
picable  fellows — or  at  least,  wickedly  thought- 
;  and  I  had  rather  have  a  good,  and  honour- 
-Ue  heart  like  yours,  than  all  their  cleverness,  if 
tliey  can  turn  it  to  no  better  account.  And 
^^n*t  be  led  to  say,  and  do  things  against  your 
'^^as  I  know  you  often  are, — especially  by 
^^h  a  fellow  as  Sangrove,  who  is  not  fit 
^nipany  for  any  one." 

**  No ;  he  really  is  a  horrid  fellow  !"  said 
Hie  boy  ;  "  and  I  am  ashamed  of  having  been 
^  much  led  away  by  him.  But  he  always  seized 
*^^M  of  me,  you  know ;  and  at  first  joining 
^  ^as  pleased,  for  I  knew  no  one  ;  and  he  was 
^Mer  than  me — older  than  you  too,  I  think, 
^d  then,  what  with  one  thing,  and  another, 
^d  getting  me  a  little  in  his  power,  perhaps, 
y^U  know,  he  drove  me  about  as  he  liked ;  and 
'  ^as,  like  a  fool — afraid  of  doing,  or  saying 
^ything  but  what  he  chose." 

"Yes;  that's  what  IVe  seen.  But  how  had 
^  got  you  in  his  power  ?" 


'  "  'i  I  got  mi'  to  lio  so  too.     I  wouldn't 

he  laughed  at  mc,  jind  said  I  wj 
supposed ;  and  so,  like  a  fool,  I  9 
only  I  had  no  money.  So  he  oflfi 
me  some,  which  I  thought  very 
time.  So  I  pkyed,  and  won  a  li 
hut  then  I  lost  and  he  lent  me 
lost  that ;  and  then  he  would  not 
more ;  and  he  has  nerer  let  me  hai 
peace  about  what  I  owe  him,  h 
worrying  me  about  it,  and  sayi 
Captain  Seymour, — he's  such  a  UnJi 
His  chest  was  washed  ashore,  you 
had  money  ;  but  mine  went  down,  s 
I'm  sure  I'd  pay  him  quick  enough 
but  I  can't  now,  till  I  get  my  pay.' 
"  You  can   thoi 
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let  bim  know  who  he  has  on  board.  But  at 
^ny  rate  you  shall  be  freed  from  him.  Now, 
how  much  do  you  owe?  —  Come — don't  be 
^firaid!  If  you  don't  tell  me,  I  cannot  help 
you,  you  know." 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  think   me   so  very 
kicked." 

"  If  you  do  it  again,  I  shall ;  but  you'll  take 

^^ttre,  I  think,  that  that  shall  not  be  the  case ; 

*ud  mind,  I  don't  give  you  the  money  even 

^ow ;  I  have  but  little  in  the  world,  and  have 

great  uses  for  it,  and  cannot  throw  it  away  in 

^ch  a  bad  cause ;  but  I'll  lend  it  you  gladly, 

^^  1  have  got  enough ;  and  you  shall  repay  me, 

^  soon  as  you  get  your  pay.     So  that's  agreed ; 

^^d  now  tell  me  how  much  it  is  ?" 

"  That  will  more  than  pay  it  there,"  said  the 

^y,  looking  at  the  little  pile  of  dollars  lying  on 

^^  table  before  him ;  "  and  as  I  was  picking 

^*^ein  up  just  now,  how   I  wished  they  were 

^ue !" 

A  shiver  ran  through  Mr.  St.  Clair,  as  the 
^'J^ost  cliildish  speaker  said  this ;  feeling  from 
^^  a  gulf  he  had  perhaps  been  snatched. 
His  mind  was  solemnized  by  seeing  the  evident 
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hand  of  a  saving  God  over  this  helpless  boyi 
and  much  as  the  incident  wliich  had  led  tO> 
their  friendship  had  been  a  subject  of  annoyuiofl 
to  him,  he  blessfd  God  for  it,  as  being  tha 
means  perhaps,  of  saving  him  from  ruin,  botbl 
here  and  hereafter. 

"  Battersby,"  he  suid,  "  you  will  let  m* 
speak  a  few  words  more — seriously  to  you  ?" 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  feeling  that  gav^ 
fJmost  a  beauty  to  his  countenance ;  but  hi( 
heart  seemed  almost  too  full  for  him  to  spi-ak. 

"  I  wish  you  to  reflect  on  the  great  danger  of 
giving  way  to  even  one  sin.  Look  here  now; 
— you  have  gambled,  and  got  yourself  into  diffi- 
culties by  it;  and  have  put  yourself  into  the 
power  of  a  bad  man,  who  strives  to  make  you 
as  bad  as  himself.  You  are  afraid  of  baring 
what  you  have  done  known  ;  and  that  leads  to 
a  want  of  openness  of  character;  for  there  is 
nothing  like  being  able  to  stand  up  feariessty 
before  God  and  man.  Then  see  to  what  s 
temptation  it  has  exposed  you.  Harassed  by 
a  sense  of  vile  dependence  on  this  fellow, — long- 
ing to  be  able  to  pay  your  debt,  you  6nd  your- 
self with  money  in  your  hand,  which  you  fed  to 
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^^^  was  yours.      I  am  not  accusing  you  for  a 

foment,  of  even  the  barest  thought  of  taking 

^^  9'  (for  he  saw  a  sudden,  vehement  disclaimer 

'"^^hing  to  yoxmg  Battersby's  lips) ;  "  I  believe 

you  would  no  more  have  done  it  then  than  I 

^ould;    but  your  own   short  experience  may 

^Oow  you  how  strong  temptation  is,  and  how 

^©ak  oiu"  hearts ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 

^^t  Satan  might  not  have  tempted  you  in  some 

^**Tied,  evil  moment,  to  have  done  that  which 

^^st  have  plunged  you  in  irretrievable  misery. 

"^  *Xo\isands    have   done    so — young — compara- 

^^ly  innocent,  like  you,  ruined  for  life,  by  a 

^^^^tiible  on  its  threshold." 

T'he  boy  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 

^^t  into  tears. 

^Ir.  St.  Clair  was  also  much  moved  ;  for  he 

^d,  young  as  he  was,  seen  fatal  instances  of 

*^at  he  was  speaking  of;  and  could  not  forget 

*^t  his  own  feelings  had  been,  when — though 

^tn  a  far  diflferent  cause — he  had  had  reason 

^    fear  that  his  own  prospects  for  life,  might 

*^^Ve  been  blasted.     After  a  few  minutes  how- 

^^,  he  said — to  soothe  and  relieve  his  com- 

P^xuon : 
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.  xpect  to  be  ssvc-i  fr:n  ':^nr.- 

.i  be  ^^^th  us  in  th-r  ~-  ::' :;.-  :.  ■•  -• 

if  it  assail  us  ^"i:.'.  -i:    i-r  ^  \:  j 

(•  claim  His  h^rlp.  >::r :!:..-  :.  ::  • 

ini>es.     Youn^  is  v-:  irr.  ■  . :  :  . 

'■;.  that  miscreant — f:r  ':.-  :-^  r'  - 

»ii«* — into    manv   i    f.-rr.-    :r-il    I  - 
'' y   it:   but  now  v..u  m::-:   ::.-::•::.„ 

Vr«*    God's    rescuing:    .•.■•::..—. 

'     nnd  all   his  wav-  :' -  ::.     r.*   ■ 

•   -^  f»f  the  graxiblinr  "— ---  ':    -   ' 
"''    if:  and  of  bad  *•>::."    ■    . 
■  -   \'  ur  >hare.      C^^:  ::.   ;  .  .• 

r  set:  the  go^'j*-  ir.'l  J    --      ■ 
. :  K  and  archanr-rl-    :"  :■ 
V)!i  not  know  \  -r 
M.'l  in  his  earTi-r^::.- :- 
-^_  . .     uu  the  youth's  should  r.     - 

'his  quivering  couLte:..: 

l^niiirJ.irwitb Christ !'  Or/ 

.  U  !  these  thinz-? — 

i  for  Tou  bv  a  ...tt- 

barter  them  for  tu- 

■  .lid  that  will  s^'-rn 

^■=)U  io 

•  >■ 


/ 


"  Well  now,  Battersby,  do  you  count  ot 
many  dollars  as  you  owe  that  base  fellow ; 
I  will  send  them  to  him ;  and  you  can  taJ 
iVw  more  for  present  use  if  you  like." 

The  lad  checked  his  emottoo,  and  did  ^ 
frieod  had  told  him ;  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  I 
waled  the  money  up,  directing  it  to  Mr.  S 
grove,  and  putting  in  the  indde :  "  AmoUD 
Mr.  BatttTsby's  debt  to  Mr.  SaDgrovc]  1^ 
acknowledged  to  Mr.  St.  Clair."  Hetbrai 
the  bell,  and  requested  the  servant  to  take  i 
Mr.  Sangrovc,  and  wait  for  an  answe-T. 
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no  right  to  expect  to  be  saved  from  burning ; 
but  God  will  be  with  us  in  the  fire  of  the  hottest 
temptation  if  it  assail  us  without  our  seeking 
it,  and  if  we  claim  His  help,  according  to  His 
feithfiil  promises.     Young  as  you  are,  you  have 
been  led  by  that  miscreant — for  he  deserves  no 
*^tter    name — into    many   a    fiery   trial,    TU 
^swer  for  it;  but  now  you  must  thankfully 
^^^Icnowledge    God's    rescuing    goodness,     and 
*^cid   him,   and  all   his  ways  for  the   future. 
"*■  tie  horrors  of  the  gambling  table  you  have 
^^d  experience  of;  and  of  bad  society  you  have 
^d  doubtless  your  share.      Cast  in  your  lot 
^^^w  with  a  higher  set :  the  good  and  godly  of 
^«  earth — the  angels  and  archangels  of  heaven! 
^  ^y  more — for  do  you  not  know  your    high 
^^lieritance,  boy?"    and  in   his   earnestness  he 
^id  his  hand  on  the  youth's  shoulder,   as   he 
^^oked  kindly  into  his  quivering  countenance, 
Heir  of  God,  and  joint-heir  with  Christ !'  Oh ! 
^hink  of  these  wonderful  words  !  these  things — 
^*^ese  glorious  joys  prepared  for  you  by  a  gra- 
^*^Us  Saviour ;  and  do  not  barter  them  for  the 
-^^"es  and  corruptions  of  a  world  that  will  scorn 
for  your  pains,  and  desert  you  in  the  hour 
J^our  need.     Battersby !  let  it  not  be  in  vain 

F  2 
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that  God  has  saved  you  from  the  dcrouij 
sea,  when  so  many  otin;rs  perished ;  but  pi 
to  Him  to  save  you  also  from  the  whebni 
temptations  of  this  vt^ry  wicked  worid,  n 
from  final  destruction  in  helL" 

"I  will,"  said  the  lad  much  moii*cd ;  "1 
1  do  see  how  very  bad  it  is  to  do  what  is  vm* 
after  God  has  been  so  good  to  mc ;  and  I  hi 
not  been  able  to  help  wondering  many  tinJ 
why  such  a  fool  as  I,  and  such  a  coWli 
hlutc  as  Sangrove,  were  to  he  saved,  when  I 
manv  fine  fellows  went  to  the  bottom." 


«i  .^iim:«4 
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le  better  for  it,  that's  my  fault,  not  yours ;  and 
t  any  rate  it  is  better,  to  be  lectured,  as  you 
■n  it,  by  you,  than  to  be  laughed  at  for  a  fool 
— Gke  a  fool  as  I  am — from  morning  till  night, 
Tf  the  others." 

*'  As  to  laughing  at  you,  that  is  what  I  shall 
Mver  do,  I  hope ;  and  I  do  not  fear  as  to  your 
bying  to  do  better  for  the  future.     You  must 

Battersby,  that  though  you  are 
T  than  any  of  the  others — excepting 
ihat  nice  little  fellow  Somerville — yet  you  still 
Ittnre   it  in  your  power  to  do  great  good,  or 

rsat  harm.     With  regard  even  to  Sangrove, 
you   had  stood  firm,  you  know,  you  might 
^pK>t  only  have  kept  yourself  out  of  mischief,  but 
l^ve  shamed  him  too  perhaps  into  doing  better. 
Ll)on't  be  downcast,  boy,  by  my  saying  this ;  but 
i^only  let  it  stir  you  up  to  feeling  what  a  great 
^arork  God  gives  to  every  one  to  do, — to  you 
I^KDongst  the  rest ;  and  as  He  tells  us  it  is  *  His 
wiD,'  that  w^e  should  be  holy,  we  may  claim  His 
^power  to   make  us  so.      Ask  it  at  the  very 
nioment  of  temptation,  and  you  will  be  sure 
ilD  get  it;  and  above  all  keep  out  of  tempta- 
tion, and  cultivate  tastes  and  feelings  that  lead 
to  higher  things.     Now  see,  will  you,  if  Captain 


TO  THE   FIBST 

Seymour  is  m ;  and  if  he  is,  tdl  him  tfa 
doD't  feel  very  well  just  now — for  I  am  ( 
knocked  up ;  and  I  should  take  it  as  a  ^ 
favour,  if  he  nould  not  mind  the  trooU 
coming  to  me  here  for  a  few  minutes.  I  k 
lic  will  excuse  my  not  gmng  to  lode 
liim." 

Young  Battersby  turned  to  go;  but  1 
came  back,  saying  with  much  pleasaDtnea 
manner,  though  with  some  confusion :  "  Th 
you  very  much  indeed  about  the  mone\'. 
thousand  pounds   at   another  time  I  shoul 
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One  word  more  Battersby — it  is  our 
's :  *  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
temptation.'     The  spirit  may  be  willing, 

the  flesh  is  very  weak." 


yw^i! 


CHAPTER  V. 


Too  mnch  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  em 
the  calumniated.  They  should  rememlier  tha 
SD  much  their  business  to  explain  to  others  a] 
as  to  be  sure  that  it  will  bear  explanation,  t 
themaelves. — coMFAifiOKa  of  mt  BOLmrDR. 

Mr.  Battersby  had  scarcely  left  tl 
when  Captain  Seymoiu-  entered  it ;  hav 
on  his  way  there,  when  he  met  bu 
asked  Mr.  St.  Clalr  why  he  liad  wishi 
cularly  to  see  him. 

"  I  wished  to  sec  you,  Sir,"  he 
"  bfiCBiise  I  have  got  mvself  into  sonv 
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'^peating   it   again,  dispassionately,   could   not 
^t  fed  how  awkward  the  affair  looked  in  its 
"^^-explained  state ;  and  his  colour  rose  as  he 
P^*^ved  Captain  Seymour's  eye  fixed  inquir- 
ingly on  him. 

**  As  to  doubting  your  word,  Mr.  St.  Clair," 

^^    said,  "that  would   never   enter   my  head; 

*^t  even  on  your  own  showing,  the  thing  has 

^^^her  a  strange  appearance.     I  had  heard  some- 

^^g  of  it,  and  it  was  to  inquire  further,  that 

Was   on   my   way   here,    when   I    met   Mr. 

^ttersby ;  for  you  will  remember,  Mr.  St.  Clair, 

^^t  you  once  put  me  in  possession  of  a  secret, 

^ich,  if  I  thought  you  capable  of  making  love 

^^    Donna  Mercedes,  I  should  feel  it  my  im- 

*^^tive  duty  instantly  to  make  known  to  her." 

**  If  you   did.    Captain  Seymour,"  said  Mr. 

^*  Clair,  with  proud  displeasiu-c,  "let  me  say 

^^t   you   could  tell  her  nothing  but  what    I 

^^e   myself  told  her   already.       She   is  fully 

^^re  of  my  engagement  to  Miss  Sydney." 

**  Indeed !"  said  Captain  Seymour,  his  coun- 
*^^ance  clearing  in  a  moment;  "you  yoimg 
^^ows   make    quick    confidences,   and   friend- 

"Where  there   is   sympathy  of  mind,   and 


feefing,  ccmfidcocts  sod  frirndships  do  sp 
ap  nry  qmckl;^.  Doima  Mercies  and  I  | 
fectif  understand  each  otlurr." 

"  Take  <:are,  my  good  frigid,  that  you  it 
get  to  understand  each  other  too  wetL  PH 
begin  sometimes  by  talking  of  the  'absent,' 
th^  forget  any  bnt  the  '  prescnL'" 

"  U  may  be  so.  Sir,  with  some,  but  it 
not  with  me;  I  could  never  have  a  thoil 
disloyal  to  Miss  Sydney  ;  neither  would  Dm 
Merctdes  have  felt  inclined  to  encourage  met 
if  1  had  been  base  enough,  under  my  ditn 
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lis  heart  was  heavy  for  him.  *'You 
\  something  perhaps  for  me  to  take  to 
^  he  added,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
1  »Ienoe. 

sw  lines,  Sir,  I  will  trouble  you  with,  if 
le  to  write  them.  If  not,  if  you  would 
r  kindness  to  write  a  note  and  put  it  in 
as  soon  as  you  reach  England,  I  should 
y  grateful;  to  Mr.  Bruce — ^Norman 
ifount  Street." 

it  young  shipmate  of  yours,  that  I  have 
»u  speak  of?" 

t 

to  no  one  else  ?" 
Kve  a  letter  for  Miss  Sydney  ;  but  he 
it  her,  if  you  will  enclose  it  with  his 

e  Miss  Sydney's  confidential  fiiend,  as 
liercedes  is  yours  ?  If  so,  and  either  of 
ry  the  right  person  at  last,  it  will  be  a 
I  tiunk.  You  have  good  reason  I  hope 
18  much  reliance  on  him,  as  you  do  on 
;  for  really  you  seem  to  me  to  be  play- 
lisrd  on  all  sides." 

good   reason   to   confide   in  him, 
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might  wish  ihis  report  not   to  reach  ?"  i 
Captain  Seymour. 

"  >{iss  Sydney  ?  A  thousand  such  b 
reach  her  I  What  is  that  to  a  bent 
heisr 

"  Do  not  try  her  heart  too  much,"  said  ) 
friend,  kindly ;  "  there  is  do  sayii^  what  Sa 
logs  may  assail  it  in  absence,  and 
pondeof^'." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  sighed  as  he  thought  of  h 
absent,  and  perhaps  despondent !  but  no 
of  her  ever  misdoubtin;i  liim,  crossed  his  i 
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**The  infamous  scoundrel!"  cried  Mr.  St. 
',  furious  at  these  calumnies ;  and  astounded 
seeing  how  easSy  even  the  best  actions  might 
wrested  to  the  ruin  of  a  character.  "  Ask 
ibv  the  account  of  the  whole  affair, 
Seymour,  he  will  tell  you  all.  I  had 
intended  to  have  exposed  Mr.  Sangrove  as  the 
fellow  I  know  him  to  be,  because, 
I  told  Battersby,  I  had  a  grudge  against  him 
^If,  because  of  his  conduct  about  this 
but  now  it  is  fit  he  should  be  seen 
his  true  colours.  Ask  Battersby,  Sir;  he 
jirill  tell  the  truth,  111  answer  for  it ! — I  send 
them  here !"  he  repeated  with  a  fresh  burst 
indignation.  "  Why  !  he  intruded  himself 
me,  till  I  told  him  in  so  many  words,  that 
was  my  room,  and  that  that  was  the  door ! 
•But  again  I  beg,  Sir,  send  for  Battersby  in- 
itly,  and  ask  him  the  truth  before  them  all. 
is  a  weak  boy ;  but  he  is  honourable,  and  a 
gentleman;  which  I  fully  gave  the  other  to 
understand  I  did  not  consider  him !" 

"  You  have  roused  a  hornet,  I  fear,"  said 
CTaptain  Seymour ;  "  it  is  best  to  let  such 
akme,  St.  Clair." 

**  Sir !  who  can  stand  a  despicable  scoundrel 


THE  PIRSr 

like  that !  Better  he  should  be  known 
roughly,  and  chussiSed  from  the  socictT 
gentlemen  at  once.  But  again  let  rae  b^  f 
to  lose  no  time  in  settling  this  aflTair.  You 
well  tliink  that  for  sucli  accusations  to  I1 
against  one's  name  (;ven  fur  »□  instant-- 
enough  to  set  one's  bruin  on  fire." 

"  I'll  go,  St.  Clair,  nnake  jrourself  easy 
forgive  me  that  for  a  moment  1  vras 
by  what  was  said.  And  foi^ve  me  too  thai 
am  still  rather  curious," — with  a  half-smili 
shake    of  the     head,—"  about     this   wotideri 


cc 
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Captain  Seymour  left  the  room,  and  being 
Skilled  by  a  confused  noise  of  voices  in  one 
^^  the  apartments,  he  entered  it.  A  lamp 
F^^^^^tially  lighted  up  the  further  end,  and  near  it 
^^^^H>d  a  group  of  young  men.  As  Captain 
yinour  walked  towards  them  he  distinguished 
'^*  **.  Sangrove's  voice,  saying : 

Didn't    I   tell    you    yesterday    about  that 

t  you   owed  me;  and  didn't  you  say,  you 

J^^'^d  not  let  me  have  it,  till  you  had  got  your 

y  ?" 

*•  Yes,  I  did." 

And  didn't  you,  notwithstanding  that,  pay 

^^e  to-day ;  not  half  an  hour  ago  ?" 

**  Yes,"    said  young   Battersby, — his    spirit 

^^roughly  roused ;    "  I   did  pay   you  to-day — 

^^\it  half  an  hour  ago ;  and  I'm  heartily  glad 

^   ^id." 

**  And  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  then,  whether 
^^^  have  received  your  pay?" 
**  You  know  1  have  not." 
**  Might  I    know   then   whence  the   money 

'•  From  St.  Clair." 

There  was  an  exchange  of  looks  of  various 
^^ings   among   the   little    group,   and    Mr. 
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SangTove,  looking  triumphandy  round 
otherSj  s;tid : 

"  I  ho]ic  you  arc  satisfied," 

"  We  must  hear  a  little  more  firs^ 
Captain  Spymour  from  behind. 

Mr,  Sangrove  started,  and  retreated 
paces  ill  aliirin. 

"  I  waited,"  continued  the  Captain 
your  questions  were  finished,  Mr.  S&e 
and  now  I  wish  to  put  a  few  of  my  own. 
ynu  Ik'  so  good,  Mr.  Battersby,  as  to  I 
i'xactlv  how  cviTVtliing  occurred,    as    Mi 
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The  boy  then  told  the  whole  affair  of  the 
S^nibling,  with  great  honesty,  though  with  much 
^^ofusioD, — and  how  it  had  made  him  afraid 
^  Mr.  Sangrove,  and  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  had 
^^^t  him  the  money,  that  he  might  be  freed 
^^m  any  obligation  to  him,  &c.  &c. 

**  You  knew  very  well  who  the  money  came 
^^m,  Sangrove,"  he  added,  addressing  the 
'^tter,  "  though  you  chose  to  ask  me  just  now 
^  if  you  did  not ;  for  you  were  told  to  acknow- 
*^cjge  the  receipt  of  the  debt  to  St.  Clair,  and 
y^^  did  so  ;  and  here,  Sir,  it  is."  And  he  held 
^^    out  to  Captain  Seymour. 

"This   is  a  very  painful  affair,  gentlemen," 

^^•id  the  latter,  after  having  looked  at  the  paper, 

^^d  returning  it  to  Mr.  Battersby ;  "  though 

"^^t  as  regards  Mr.  St.  Clair  I  am  thankful  to 

^^J.    Everything  has  redounded  most  highly  to 

"^  praise ; — exceedingly  so   indeed  !     But  for 

^^Dae  others,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  painful 

"^^ess.     For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I 

^*^tly   regret   having   been   for   one  moment 

*^^ggered  in  my  good  opinion  of  Mr.  St.  Clair, 

^y  the  false  representations  of  others ;    and  I 

•^pe  for  the  future  to  have  more  confidence  in 

VOL.   II.  G 
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my  friends.       For  Mr.  Battersby,  my  wohfl 
that  he  may  never  again  be  led  into  evO  wajH 
by  any  une ;  and  for  Mr.  Songrove — that  M 
may  leave  his  evil  ways  as  soon  as  possible."    1 

IiISnTBNAMT  S  8T0RT. 
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beautiful  time !  whea  every  foundation  stood  fast, 
I  that  was,  was  true  and  canfitant,  and  of  kin 
pure  heaveuB. — asah  gbaekb. 

!  blind  to  joys  tbat  from  true  bounty  flow, 
tluok  those  e'er  repent  whose  hearts  bestow. 

B  next  day  there  was  great  bustle  and 
mmt  in  the  chSteau  of  the  Marquis  Villa 
UM,  for  news  wiis  brought  from  the  port 
^  that  a  vessel  had  cooae  in  from  the 
i  bound  to  En^::];iml. 

pUiiripits  ioatautly  sent  down  to  make  all 
%Kj  inTsagenM|||»MrhilG  hk  guests  busied 
^ves  in  whalf  us  were  requisite 

^h^  «1  so  hospitably 
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CaptiUD  Seymour  felt  gread;  ipbf^ 
the  time  vras  really  appnnciiing  fix  w^ 
his  occoimt.  He  did  luit  yet  know  id 
the  officer  who  had  heea  diBpatched,bid  R 
England ;  for  such  was  the  unsettled  iWi 
country  at  that  time,  and  so  wntchnl  «i 
postal  arrangements  of  those  parte,  thattn 
was  very  unsafe,  and  there  ooald  be  no  0( 
of  any  letter  sent  &om  &r,  enr  nadi 
destination. 

Friends  might  therefore  in  "RnglnnJ, 
in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  those  soati 
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heart  was  heavy  for  him.  *'You 
mething  perhaps  for  me  to  take  to 
be  added,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
enoe. 

lues,  Sir,  I  will  trouble  you  with,  if 
write  them.  If  not,  if  you  would 
dness  to  write  a  note  and  put  it  in 
oon  as  you  reach  England,  I  should 
rateful;  to  Mr.  Bruce — ^Norman 
It  Street." 

ung  shipmate  of  yours,  that  I  have 
)eak  of?" 

no  one  else  ?" 

a  letter  for  Miss  Sydney  ;  but  he 

her,  if  you  will  enclose  it  with  his 

Em  Sydney's  confidential  friend,  as 
yours  ?     If  so,  and  either  of 
it  person  at  last,  it  will  be  a 
'  You  have  good  reason  I  hope 
idiance  on  him,  as  you  do  on 
you  seem  to  me  to  be  play- 
lides." 
Teason   to   confide   in  him, 


M 
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Clair;  and  had  produced  feverish  s^ 
which  the  sui^eon  looked  on  wiUi  consu 
disquiet.  His  fractured  arm  had  nett 
ceased  to  trouble  biro ;  and  now,  n  tends 
inSainination,  which  had  previously  given 
trouble  to  subdue,  showed  itself  so  iedif 
to  excite  serious  alarm  ;  for  the  fractum 
near  tlie  shoulder,  that  any  iuQamm 
quickly  spread  to  a  vital  part. 


1 


"  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  to  I«ai 
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his  heart  was  heavy  for  him.  *'You 
)  something  perhaps  for  me  to  take  to 
"  he  added,  after  a  few   minutes   of 

silence. 
¥  lines,  Sir,  I  will  trouble  you  with,  if 

to  write  them.  If  not,  if  you  would 
kindness  to  write  a  note  and  put  it  in 
s  soon  as  you  reach  England,  I  should 

grateful;    to    Mr.    Bruce — ^Norman 
3unt  Street." 
young  shipmate  of  yours,  that  I  have 

speak  of?" 

to  no  one  else  ?" 

re  a  letter  for  Miss  Sydney ;  but  he 

it  her,  if  you  will  enclose  it  with  his 

Miss  Sydney's  confidential  friend,  as 
ercedes  is  yours  ?  If  so,  and  either  of 
r  the  right  person  at  last,  it  will  be  a 
think.  You  have  good  reason  I  hope 
5  much  reliance  on  him,  as  you  do  on 
for  really  you  seem  to  me  to  be  play- 
;ard  on  all  sides." 
ve   good   reason   to   confide   in  him, 


Captain    Seymoiir;    he    is   the  very 
honour." 

"  You  are  young,  St.  Clair ;  you  h« 
early,  and  successfully  ;  that  is  not  a  sc 
much  experience ;  and  yet  I  hope  j 
never  have  to  learn  in  a  bitterer  one- 
case  I  trust  all  will  go  neQ  ;  but  youis 
course  that  could  be  often  pursued  i 
punity." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Sir.  Yet  it  is  not 
fiding,  surely,  that  is  wrong ;  it  is  the  n 
sufficient  care  in  whom  we  confide. 
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^  it  were  not  that  I  pray  to  be  shown  my  way 
"^  all  things.  Of  the  Almighty  God,  we  may 
^  least  say  confidently :  '  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
''listed  ;*  and  He  promises  to  direct  those  who 
I^^y  to  Him  in  the  paths  of  wisdom,  as  well 
•^  of  simplicity." 

••  Yes,  walking  by  that  light,  and  guided  by 
**^5tt  hand,  youTl  not  go  far  astray;  I  believe 
y^^  there,  St.  Clair.  But  you  must  not  talk 
*^y  more  now — only,  are  you  sure  there  is 
'^thing  more  that  I   can  do  for  you  in  Eng- 

**  Nothing,  thank  you. — ^Yes,  one  little  thing, 

3^ou  go  to  London,  and  would  not  mind.     I 

Promised  that  brave  old  seaman  who  was  washed 

^^ti  of  the  cabin, — ^poor  Lawrence,  that  if  I  sur- 

^V^ed  I  would  look  to  an  orphan  grandson  of 

You  would  much  oblige  me  if  you  would 

:e  down  his  direction" —  and  he  gave  it  to 

^^ptain  Seymour — ^**  and  enclose  it  to  Bruce, 

^^^d  ask  him  to  see  after  the  boy  for  me ;  and 

*^   you  would  not  mind  the  trouble,  and  would 

^Ja  that  money  on  the  table  there,  and  give  it 

^^im  for  the  lad,  I  should  be  much  obliged." 

"Ill   do  so   gladly. — I  suppose  it  is  what 
^^Daains  after  your  *  bribing  oflf,'  yoimg  Bat- 
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*^e  ezdaimed,  "  is  come,  but  not  for  me.  Well ! 
^  txmst  rest  on  God's  love,  and  wait  His  good — 
*Iis  ever  best  time,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
wishes?" 
So  ^  rolling  his  care  upon  God,"  his  mind 
\e  tranquil;  and  he  felt  grateful  that  he 
^^^^^d  at  least  communicate  with  Mary;  and 
l^^iiiaps  soon  hear  from  her. 

It  was  but  a  few  pencilled  lines  that  he  could 
^-^^^oe  at  that  moment  to  her;  but  he  had 
^'^'^tten  volumes  before. 

As  he  was  writing,  Captain  Seymour  came 

^'^   again  hurriedly ;  saying  that  the  wind  being 

^^'Vourable,  the  Captain  wished  to  set  sail  again 

^^thout  delay,  so  that  they  must  instantly  go 

^own  to  the  port. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  gave  him  the  letter,  with  one 
^  his  mother,   also   previously   written,    and 
Captain   Seymoiu*   promised   to   enclose   them 
*^th  to  Mr.  Bruce,  with  a  note  from  himself. 

'*  Don't  make  too  much  of  my  illness,  my 
^^  Sir,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair.  "  A  few  days' 
^  will,  I  trust,  set  me  at  least  where  I  was 
"^ore ;  and  by  the  very  first  vessel  I  shall  hope 
^  foflow  you." 


It  was  a  lovely  evening ;  at  that  BM 
season  of  the  year,  when  autumo  is  M 
to  winter.  The  sky  was  clear,  all  but 
amber-coloured  clouds,  from  betwwn 
the  sun  sent  forth  Soods  of  golden  light' 
and  sky,  and  earth.  The  gardens 
ch&teau  lay  beneath  Mr.  St.  Cliur'a  l 
bright  with  their  many-coloured  leart 
through  his  open  casement  the  Ungot 
grance  of  jessamines,  and  other  « 
tlowers  came  into  the  room,  filUog^ 
delightful  perfume.  i 


i^A   *u»  -:-  mJu. 
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*^dled  the  canvas.  The  setting  sun  had 
^>^^Brly  touched  the  ocean's  rim — which  rose  as  a 
^*3l  of  Kght  to  meet  it — as  she  wore  to  clear 
^  bay,  her  arching  sails  reflectmg  back  the 
^^v^nison  glow ;  till  gradually,  the  cold  shadow 
^  the  earth  stole  up  her  side,  creeping  stealthily 
^^  yard  to  yard,  from  sail  to  saiL  The  last 
'^y  seemed  to  linger  a  moment  on  the  top- 
9^Dant  sail,  as  if  loath  to  depart ;  then,  flashing 
^  the  red  pennant  that  floated  on  the  breeze— 
^«^aking  it  for  a  moment  a  wavy  line  of  fire— 
^^  gone ! — ^and  the  grey  vessel  glided  on  the 
^^^ters,  the  pallid  ghost  of  the  glorious  thing  it 
■^^d  so  lately  been. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  watched  her  lessening  on  the 

^ht,  as  she  stood  out  to  sea,  till  the  darkness 

^^  quite   enshrouded  her;  when   a  pang  of 

^^lation  struck  again  through  his  heart.     But 

^e  good  old  Marquis  soon  came ;  and  stayed 

^th  him,  till  his  spirits  were  somewhat  cheered, 

•^talking  to  him  with  kindly  wile  of  anything 

^  the  departure  of  his  friends.     Then  came 

fte  night — the  solenm  night ! 

"  J^  tranquU  night,  with  aU  its  blessedness  ; 
^^  caha  reposmg  sleep, — its  waking  thankfulness/' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

How  much,  by  the  my,  BCCompliahmcBt 
kinds  would  come  in  to  help  men  to  get  i 
riding,  smtkll  cores  and  petty  anxietieB.     Tl 

plislimenta  mostly  appeaj  to  onother  world  i 
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^^^itleman,  unprovided  with  money  at  the  moment, 
^^xids  a  beggar  to  the  devil ;  the  Sovereign  of  Portu- 
^^  calls  him  his  brother,  and  regrets  that  he  has 
^^Uxing  to  offer  him.  Such  details  may  appear  trivial, 
^^  are  really  important,  because  these  gentle  and  con- 
^^^^dtite  manners  have  promoted  a  kindly  feeling  in  the 
^^ople  towards  their  superiors,  and  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  mitigate  the  bitter  sense  of  actual  privations. — 

^OSTUeAL   AND    OALICIA,"    BY   LORD    CARNARVON. 

\Vhen   he   awoke  the   next   morning,  Mr. 

•  Clair  felt  much  refreshed.     He  looked  out 

from  his  casement.     It  was  early,  and  the 

^^Id,  green-tinted  sky  was  perfectly  cloudless ; 

^hile  the  spectral  crescent  of  the  waning  moon 

^*Ul  struggled  to  maintain  her  dying   empire 

^Rainst  the  fast  coming  light  of  her  powerful 

^^^.      Soon  she  was  but  as  a  vaporous  doud ; 

^d  a  rosy  tint  flushed  the  western  sky  and 

^^^^^n,  mingled  as  they  were  in  one  by  the  soft 

^^t  which   hovered   over   the   horizon.      He 

^^tched  the  many  changeful  colourings,  with 

VUet  excitement,  soothing  to  his  spirits ;  and 

"^^  fdt  calm,  and  willing  that  God  should  rule 

*«^  all  things. 


For  some  days  he  had  to  remain  in  his  own 
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room ;  and  his  spirits  would  petfaa( 
flagged,  had  it  cot  been  fbr  the  n 
kindness  and  attention  of  his  hosts, 
the  young  Spamards  would  come  and 
his  roona ;  another  beguile  the  time 
guitar ;  singing  an  mdless  number  of 
light,  now  pen»ve  urs  of  his  nati 
Sometimes  all  of  them  would  ODg 
en  chaur — that  most  tiuiDing  and 
of  all  styles  of  music — especially  fro 
voices;  the  old  Marquis  sometimes  uc 
his   deep  sonorous  tones,  in  giving  fi 
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6*ishmen  were  In  those  days,  and  most  un- 

**^nately  still  are — without  any  of  those  acccm- 

P*^hiiients,  which  not  only  fill  the  lighter  moments 

^^h  pleasant  and  refining  occupation,  but  which 

^d  so  infinitely  to  the  gratification  of  others. 

"^ving  hitherto  lived  only  with  Englishmen,  he 

*^^  not  felt  the  want  of   them ;  and  had  re- 

^^'^ned  in  contented  idleness  when  the  time  of 

^ercise  being   passed,   the   claims    of   society 

P*''evented  his  burying  himself  in  a  book.     But 

^^w  that  he  saw  the  young  men  about  him  so 

Wll  of  resource  and  occupation  at  home,  though 

^tive  and  full  of  life  in  all  their  pursuits  when 

^foad,  he  sighed  at  his  own  deficiencies ;  and 

^^ented  that  his  countrymen,  though  foremost 

« 

^  the  fight,  brave,  courageous,  and  enduring, — 
St^ould  yet,  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of 
^•^eir  homes,  bring  in  general  so  little  either  to 
®^ily  or  to  delight 

He  was  expressing  his  regrets  on  this  subject 
^^^  day  to  the  Marquis,  when  the  latter  said : 

**You   are  greatly  covetous,  my  friend,  for 

y^Ur  country ;  but  ours  has  many  faults  too — 

^ore  than  you  see.     Yom-  nation  is  made  for 

8^t  works,  and  she  does  them.     Providence 

pves  her  to  sail  about,  to  spread  her  arms  and 

VOL.  II,  H 
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her  empire  all  over  the  world;  and  thou 
other  nations  do  not  always  think  sh< 
right,  yet  we  all  see  that  when  she  has  dr 
wrong  thing,  and  got  possession  of  wl 
wants,  she  often  makes  it  better  than  shf 
it.  The  countries  trust  her,  if  they  do  n 
her,  and  that  is  great  praise. 

"  You  seem  to  like  our  nation,  Sir." 
"  I  have  been  much  in  England,  and 
like  it — and  among  your  people  too — I 
know  my  own  sweet  wife  she  was  c 
country,  Mr.  St,  Clair — of  Scotland  ;  and 
wntcliril    huth    coimtno.s  very    inih-li.      Y 
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^^Ver  Englishman,   I   always    add   something 

^y  poor  little  stock  of  knowledge ;  but  when 

^th  others,  especially  the  German,  then  it  is  a 

^^^rm  of  thought  that  sets  me  in  a  new  world ; 

^^Vays  some  new  idea  that  leads  on  to  others, 

^^  to  others,     lis  like  coming  to  your  rose- 

^'^e,  and  always  finding  some  fresh  bud." 

"I  wish  it  were  so  in  all  societies." 

"Well,   as  I   said  before,   you  are  greatly 

^'^"vetous — and  you  are  right  to  be  so — for  your 

^"^^untry;  and  I  think  your  people,  too  much 

•^glect    those   things  which  give   pleasure   in 


dety,  chiefly  pleasure  of  family.      They  are 

utiful  gifts,  and  I  think  where  they  can  be 

^t,  ever   so  little,   they  should  be  got.     But 

nite,  though  it  will  not   polish  so   well  as 

— ble,  yet  will  it  wear  longer,  and  endure  more 

^^«rd  work ;  and  for  some  purpose  the  good  Pro- 

^^dence  seems  to  have  set  the  Englishman  to  be 

^^e  *  hammer  of  the  nations.'    Now  if  the  charm 

^f  accomplishment  and  internal  society  was  so 

Htrong,  your  young  men  would  never  bear  to 

V)e  away  as  they  are ;  and  so  it  is  without  doubt 

best,  that  home  should  not  have  such  terrible 

diarm  for  their  active,  enterprising  spirits  as 

would  break  the  heart  to  leave." 

H  2 


|i77ft! 


tlii'in,  call  tht'tn  ratlicr  hou 
loving  pcoplu.  I  will  not  sav 
great,  real  love  b  their  natui 
show  it  heautifully  ;  hut  in  gi 
very  much  to  themaelves,  sc 
much  profit  others;  and  th( 
men  espedally,  too  little  of 
pleasure  of  those  they  love, 
work,  if  need  be,  for  his  chij 
very  hard;  and  will  yet  pa 
home,  and  speak  so  rough 
the  poor  children,  and  the  n 
and  not  happy ;  and  then 
soon  as  he  can  get  away,  hi 
while  the  girls  they  must 
marry ;  and  the  poor  womai 
And  yet  the  poor  man,  it 
hard  work  for  love  of  then 
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^"^nny  home,  more  than  all  the  great  riches   he 
^^^m  bring/' 

•* Nothing  more  true!"  sighed  Mr.  St.  Clair; 
^s  his  mind  reverted  painfully  to  the  corroboration 
^^Kich  General  Sydney's  tormenting  irritability, 
^lid  yet  devoted  love  to  his  daughter,  brought  to 
'^hat  the  Marquis  was  saying. 

**  Then  in  cases,*'  pursued  the  latter,  "  where 

^en  of  great  rank,  and  property,  do  not  need  what 

you  call  *  professions '  to  gain  their  money,  it  is 

^ot  much  better.     There  is  too  often  too  great 

^difference,  and  the  never  studying  to  think  what 

conversations  and  amusements  may   be  pleasant 

^  their  wife  and  children ;  but,  if  in  the  country, 

^^ey  will  talk  to  some  man-friend,  either  about 

their  never-to-end  politics,  or  about  their  fat  cattle, 

^hich  make  one  sick  to  think  of,  or  their  good 

^y  s  shooting  or  himting  ;  or  else  go  fast  asleep ; 

^^  then  there  must  be  only  whisper,  whisper  all 

^^  Evening  for  fear  the  poor  man's  dreams  should 

^  disturbed ;    and  so  it  is  dull,  and  the  young 

^^^ — besides  that  they  learn  to  do  the  same — 

8^  off  to  visit  other  places;    and  the  girls — as 

^  I  said  before — do  stay  and  whisper  till,  if  they 

^)  they  marry,  and  the  poor  wife  till  she  die." 

"  You  draw  a  doleful  pictiwe  of  oiu*  country  life, 
my  dear  Sir." 
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"  Very  ! — but  true,  in  too  many  cases,  though 
not  of  course  ia  all.  But  I  four  1  shall  not  plwise 
you  better  if  I  travel  with  you  in  the  season  Ui 
your  great,  rich  capitEil,  full  of  smoke !  TherB_ 
your  men  who  have  no  professious — for  I  will  not 
attack  your  ladies — are  for  the  most  part  at  thci»- 
clubs,  away  from  their  families,  or  dangling  about^ 
in  fashionable  idling-places,  all  the  day ;  and  in  the 
evening  they  shut  up  themselves,  at  the  time  of 
day,  when  the  fur  gets  cool  and  charming  for  the 
ride,  or  drive — in  rooms  so  hot  you  die  almost — 
to  eat  a  fortune  of  heavy  meats  and  dear  wines. 
Then  you  go  forth  at  midnight,  to  rooms  too 
small,  and  company  too  great,  so  that  you  are 
squeezed  to  death,  or  else  must  pant  out  on  the 
staircase  for  your  life ;  and  all  with  so  grave 
faces  !  some  talking,  some  not  talking ;  some 
standing,  very  tired  ;  some  running,  or  rather 
walking  with  sober  melancholy,  over  each  other 
in  dances ;  —  the  old  women  —  victims  —  though 
by  their  own  choice  for  the  most  part — sitting 
nodding  to  death  on  thcnr  chairs,  till  the  sun  is 
ready  to  get  up  ;  when,  like  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  they  all  go  away,  and  lie  down  to  their 
rest ! — And  this — night  after  night — night  after 
night !  Or  else  if  there  is  some  days,  no  one 
for  you  so  dis.sipatedly  'at  home,'  again  you  go. 
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^*^ut  up   yourselves  in   your   own  houses,   while 

**^G  father  dreams  again,  and  the  mother  and  the 

^^*Uldren  whisper  again — if,  indeed,  they   do  not 

^   dream    together  from  very  much  fatigue   of 

^ther   nights.     Siich  are  your   *  tristes  plaisirs,' 

^  they  have  not  ill  been  called." 

^*  I  have  not  seen  much  of  this  kind  of  Ufe  in 
fiogland,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair;  "I  have  always 
^n  at  tea,  or  in  happiest  society.  But  I  know 
^  is  the  case,  and  have  often  wondered — having 
'^^ard  people  so  constantly  complain  of  it — 
that  nothing  better  has  yet  been  devised.  How 
^'^  those  things  managed  here,  Sir,  or  in  other 
P^ts  of  the  continent  ?" 

**  We  are  more  social,  a  great  deal,  than  you  in 

^^gland ;  but  we  do  not  like  to  go,  like  one  great 

*Ock  of  sheep,  all  crowding  to  the  same  place ; 

'^^ther  do  we  like  to  fly,  and  flutter  about  all  the 

'^ht,  like  the  bats,  and  the  owls.     Our  houses 

^  the  towns  are  generally  open  of  an  evening  for 

^^  friends  to  come  if  they  are  so  minded ;  and 

^^en  there  is  no  form,  and  scarcely  any  expense ; 

^e  have  the  pleasant  intercourse  of  cheerfulness, 

^d  sometimes  our  Uttle  *  jeux  de  soci^t^,'  if  wanted 

te  quicken  the  wits  and  spirits ;  while  in  another 

part  you  can  talk  as  grave  and  quiet  as  you  like. 
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"  It  would  not  do — it  would  not  do — 
tion  is  not  the  talent  of  your  countrj% 
say  it  might  not  be  very  greatly,  if  it  was  c 
because  I  have  kuown  some  who  being 
your  mauvaise, '  mauvaise  honte,'  have  \ki 
ing  in  society.  But  your  men  are  full  of 
and  think  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
suppose,  insteiid  of  friends ;  and  at  first 
not  speak,  till  at  last,  it  seems  reaJly 
cannot ;  Mid  what  they  have  of  intdlect,  an 
which  IS  often  perhaps  a  great  deal — lies 
together  close  in  their  han(b  so  that  oi 
get  at  it.  I  remember  hearing  out-  of  jouj 
women  say,  that '  society  was  a  hill  of  di 
English  people,  which  they  had  to  c]imb  « 
and  feet;'  meaning,  pleasantly,  that  they 
get  on  witliout  the  car-"-  '--  *'-"'"  ' — - 
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4jways  thought  for  being  shut  up  in  a  hot, 
okj.  dusty  town, — the  country  all  around  being 
i  paradise  of  sweets !)  to  a  plain  dinner,  but  that 
f  would  never  conae  the  second  time  ;  they  cared 
iuDg  for  '  the  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of 
unless  there  was  also  the  turbot  and  the 
Bp^ne  !  What  can  you  do  ?" 
"  It  seems  indeed  a  hopeless  case.  Yet  b^ng 
D  iu  yuurfamily,  does  make  me  wish  very  much 
t  eociety  with  us,  and  our  homes  too, — which 
I  be  the  quintessence  of  perfect  society — were 
e  like  it.  Yet  your  sons  are  forced  to  leave 
l|  too." 

f  Y'es  ;  tbe  one  is  in  the  army,  and  the  other 

c  government ;  but  the  eldest,  who  was  in  the 

htnacy  nith  me,  does  always  now  live  with  me. 

t  the  others  never  willingly  go  away,  and  when 

J  get  their  leaves,  they  come  straight  here  again, 

B  the  lumbs  to  their  mothers.     Ah !  when  their 

I  dear  motha*  was  alive,  it  was  worst  of  all  for 

n  to  goi  she  made  the  home  so  sweet  to  them." 

•*•*  I  can  well  believe  it !     I  remember  a  young 

loiard    saying  to  me  once :    '  Chez   nous,    ce 

;  pas  I'amour  qu'on  a  pour  sa  mfere,  c'est  de 

latrie  !'  and  since  I  have  seen  your  home,  and 

IS,  1  can  perfectly  understand  the  existence 
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of  such  feelings."     And  he  sighed  at  tiimlungl 
different  his  own  had  once  been, 

"  There  was  yet  one  thing,"  continued 
Marquis,  "  that  struck  me  more  thfto  all,  wb 
was  so  much  in  London ;  and  that  was,  tbl 
many  families — not  certainly  in  all,  but  id  tnai 
the  sons  were  not  regarded,  us  it  should  seem,. 
real  paii,  of  the  family ;  and  though  the  i 
might  be  large  enough  for  all,  yet  the  sons  dU 
live  there,  but  had  a  lodging  of  their  own  ;  I 
quite  apart,  except  when  they  chose  to  rwn7  al 
parents'  bouse.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sitf 
that  struck  me,  when  first  I  found  Lb:it  to  e 
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'hm  may  be,  and  doubtless  often  is,  real  regard 

and  affection  between  the  members  of  a  famfly, 

*>ut  there  is  very  little  in  general — with  the  father 

pQrticulariy— of  that  soul-felt  union,   that  living 

^^faarm  of  heart  and  heart  together,  which  is  next 

^  God's  heaven !     Oh !  I  have  no  joy  so  great  as 

^  have  my  dear  sons  around  me !  And  even  if  they 

^bookl  marry,  they  shall  live  with  me  in   my 

<^teau  here,  with  their  wives  and  young  children, 

te  pat  the  new  life  into  me.     No  need  of  fresh 

^HMnes  when  they  have  mine,  if  their  duties  do  not 

*^e  them  away  from  me.     I  love  to  hear  their 

^eerfiil  voices  on  the  air,  and  to  see  them  at  my 

**ble,  and  in  my  gardens ; — and  to  know  that  they 

We  so  great  a  love  for  the  old  father."     And  a 

^  of  tenderness  trembled  in  the  old  man's  eye, 

^  he  spoke.     "  You  think  me  foolish,  and  weak 

"^aybe,  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  but  one  of  your  own  poets 

y<Hi  know,  has  called  domestic  happiness :  the 

"  *  All  of  Heaven  that  did  survive  the  fall ;' 

^d  truly  it  is  a  beautiful  fragrance  of  the  garden 
^Eden  left  still  in  this  so  fallen  world  ! — Yes  !  I 
'^  to  live  in  quiet  with  my  children,  in  my  own 

fcome — if  indeed  quiet  and  home  will  stay  by  me 

• 

Jn  these  troublous  times  for  my  country." 
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"  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  disaster  for 
dear  Sir  ;  but  if  it  were  to  come,  you  would 
refuge  in  England,  would  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes  !  that  generous  country  has  always  0| 
wide  her  arras  for  the  unfortunate.  She  CUIJ 
to  do  so.  Strong  in  her  good  laws,  she  need 
no  fears  from  others  seeking  shelter  in  bcr 
But  we,  with  our  despotisms,  and  our  bad  gt 
ments, — a  breath  might  shake  us  down! 
only  danger  (and  the  greatest  indeed  !)  wiD 
you  depart  from  your  God,  and  60  make 
depart  from  you." 

"  I  trust  that  will  never  be  !      Why  shuul 
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J^nce  you  have  for  God's  Holy  Sabbath.  I  can 
never  forget  how  much  I  was  struck  with  that, 
^hcn,  with  my  dear  wife,  I  first  went  to  Scotland ; 
•fid  now,  my  child,  she  keeps  her  mother's  ways  in 
that^  and  I  myself  like  them  best ;  and  our  quiet 
Sabbaths  are  healing  to  my  heart.  Then  I  admire 
4e  principles  of  truth  which  you  hold  in  public 
^'cverence  above  all  other  lands,  excepting  indeed 
fttt— for  all  men  know  that  a  Spaniard's  word  is 
^  and  then  his  life  !  And  so  it  is  with  other 
'"^Malities ;  for  though  there  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
generality  of  your  men,  but  little,  very  little  of 
%i,  noble  purity  of  feeling  or  principle,  yet  are 
^bose  things  not  openly  set  aside,  as  too  much, 
^n  with  us,  and  with  some  other  countries,  in 
^customs.  So,  as  a  nation,  you  stand  before 
^  others.  Look  what  confusion  is  abroad, — 
^hile  you  stand  so  firm !  It  may  be,  as  my  dear 
'^e  used  to  tell  me,  your  religion,  and  if  so,  you 
^ould  hold  it  faster  than  you  seem  inclined  to  do 
yy  your  public  acts,  and  private  feelings.  But, 
''^'^tever  it  is,  it  seems  to  have  the  blessing  of 
^  upon  it." 
**  I  trust  it  has.  Sir,  and  wish  it  may  get  more 

^'orthy  of  it  every  day.     But,  if  you  will  not  think 

« 

*  a  liberty,  may  I  ask  if, — as  I  rather  gather  from 
^rfiat  you  say — you,   as  a  Roman    Catholic  can 
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possibly  disapprove  of  our  late  act  cf  emm 
to  those  of  tbat  communioD  f" 

"  I  do — greatly ;  it  is  an  offenoe,  in  wj 
against  both  principle  and  -poScy.  I  i 
nothing  to  oppress,  nothing  to  oosroB  the 
of  any  man  in  religion ;  and  think  yoa  qi 
so  far  as  that  you  took  off  from  them  afl  ] 
restraints  as  prirate  mea.  AH  ahoiiU  h 
freedom  of  action  and  worahqi,  be  it  Ae 
Mohammedan,  the  Hindoo,  or  tha  poc 
who  has  for  his  fetish  a  dried  grasahof 
ciilabash !  But  for  a  nation  to  admit 
government    those    whom  it    has    pnU 
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"  A  great  feeling  you  know,  Sir,  in  our  country 
IS)  that  all  who  pay  taxes  should  have  a  voice  as 
to  the  levying  them." 

*'  Ah  !  there  you  are !  with  your  English  cry  of 
'money*  getting  better  of  all  things  !  the  *  Golden 
Ca]f,'  which  did  cause  all  the  *  Commandments' 
rf  God  to  be  broken  I  Forgive  me,  my  good 
^"1^  but  it  is  too  much  so  with  your  nation. 
*^ose  of  other  creeds  might  well  be  content  with 
^  great  blessings  of  liberty  and  security  in  your 
^^'uitry,  and  not  care  for  putting  in  their  word  for 
fte  taxing  of  it.  And  let  not  one  whose  spiritual 
Wth  is  opposed  to  what  you  feel  is  the  truth,  have 
*  Voice  as  to  your  church,  your  education,  and  such 
*Wngs ; — I  cannot  think  it  right.  Then  I  said  also, 
^  Was  against  good  policy ;  but  this  applies  only 
to  a  Protestant  country.  Is  it  wise,  do  you  think, 
to  put  any  of  the  power  of  government  into  the 
«^ds  of  those  who  own  a  much  stronger  alle- 
pance  to  a  foreign  power  than  they  do  to  their 
^''^ native  prince?  What  would  be  the  case  if 
''^e  Pope  of  Rome  were  to  send  injunctions  to  all 
^man  Catholic  voters  to  choose  only  such  and 
^  men ;  or  to  the  members  in  the  houses  to 
^  in  such  and  such  a  measure,  according  to  his 
^?  Dare  they  disobey?  I  am  Catholic,  and 
i  know,  I  do  not  say  that  with  me  the  injunction 
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would  have  the  weight  it  would  with  i 
cause  my  views — to  make  a  little  < 
you — are  too  much  ProtestaDtdzed  far  me  to  tl 
the  Pope  has  the  power  of  panlon,  or  tt  i 
demnation.  But  with  a  real,  tnie  Cathcfi^  I 
as  I  once  was — it  must  have  aU  wdgfat ;  ftr  l 
at  the  solemn  hour  of  our  departure  coali 
greatest  of  earthly  things  hring  of  mminhtiB 
the  true  son  of  our  Church,  who  saw  111 
dying  without  the  absolving  pardon  of  thatCli 
Those  things  have  more  reality  with  hioi, 
you  Protestants  seem  to  think.  It  may  be  ' 
or  it  may  be  false,  what  he  believes ;  but 
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^'  God  forbid !" 

*Ainen;  for  I  do  love  your  country,  though 
1  have  been  so  bold  as  to  speak  of  some  faults  in 
"^i  both  puUic  and  private;  but  you  will  for- 
give me/' 

"Indeed,  I  agree  with  you  but  too  much  in 
^  you  have  said ;  and  though  I  see  so  much  to 
•^nrire  in  her,  I  must  confess  I  would  fain  she 
Aould  improve  not  only  in  principle,  but  also  in 
^  which  makes  society  delightful." 

"  You  are  right.  It  is  a  great  obligation  when 
P^ple  help  to  keep  the  cheerful  tone  in  our  mind, 
^i  to  chase  the  fret  and  gloom  away  with 
peasant  looks  and  words,  and  cheerful  accomplish- 
ments, and  we  are  ready  for  any  kindness  towards 
'^h ;  but  the  empty  head,  or  the  one  full  only  of 
*7»  dull  knowledge,  makes  the  heavy  countenance, 
^d  the  heavy  conversation.  I  remember  well  a 
PWy  of  young  officers,  of  what  you  call  one  of 
y^^  '  crack'  regiments,  being  asked  at  a  party,  by 

^  lady  of  the  house — as  they  were  newly  come 

• 

mto  that  part  of  the  country — whether  they  would 
'^  to  be  introduced  to  any  of  the  young  ladies 
^^ ;  and  the  answer  was,  *  No ;  for  they  never 
'^^^  what  to  say  to  them  unless  there  was 
dancing.'  That  I  did  hear  with  my  own  ears ; 
^  I  started  with  astonishment." 
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"  Yes  1  I  know  that  is  often  the  cue.  1 
thing  I  must  say,  my  dear  Sir,  and  that  i 
convinced  that  the  fault  is  as  much  in  wom 
men.  If  young  men,  were  in  the  halnt  oi  i 
with  well-informed,  sensible,  agreeable  ffi 
would  hear  things  worth  hearing,  and  ha 
minds  drawn  out  and  cultivated.  I  have  1 
in  my  own  experience.  And  if  men  do^ : 
uwn  families  so  often  as  you  buly  8^  1 
only  talk  on  didl  subjects,  or  go  to  sleep, 
their  faults?  Might  not  wom^i  animi 
refine  them  a  little  ?     I  really  think  they  n 

"  My  dear  young  Sir,  I  will  not  undert 
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^  '^omen,  present,  or  absent,  with  respect ;  solely 
^^^cause  they  were  women.  That  is  part  of  the 
^valry  which  should  be  in  man's  character ;  and 
^ich,  he  can  never  part  with,  without  throwing 
wWn  a  barrier  of  sentiment,  and  high  feeling, 
^tich  once  destroyed,  will  let  all  other  virtues 
pour  out  of  him,  till  he  is  left  dry,  and  waste. 
Our  mothers — they  are  women  ; — that  should 
^Uictify  the  whole  of  that  creation  for  us  !  And  do 
you  want  other  reasons  ?  they  are  the  weaker 
kind — therefore  should  be  shrouded  with  the  halo 
of  our  respect.  Treat  a  woman  with  due  rever- 
^ce,  and  she  will  rise  to  her  proper  place,  and 
^pect  herself.  You  think  me  foolish  I  see — 
^te  the  drivelling  old  pantaloon  !" 

"Indeed  I  do  not  Sir;  far  from  it.  Your 
'^ords  have  opened  to  me  a  new,  and  high  view  of 
^  subject.  The  ordinary  tone  of  feeling  in  the 
P'^nt  day  is  certainly  a  very  low  one  in  most 
'^^pects ;  and  you  have  I  think  pointed  out  one 
P^t,  and  most  influential  cause  of  it." 

'*  I  think  so — I  think  so  !  I  would  say  of 
'^pect,'  what  your  great  dramatist  says  of 
*Qicrcy :' — it 

*'  *  is  twice  blessed  : 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.' 

fepect  others,  and  you  will  be  respected  yoxu^elf. 


man,  iind  the  aunt,  were  among  the 
your  aristocracy.  Indeed,  I  am  grievi 
that  it  is  frequently  among  the  very 
birth  that  I  havt  observed  the  very 
breeding.  They  think,  I  suppose,  tha' 
be  quite  too  much  of  the  good  thing,  i 
bom,  and  high  bred  too !  Exceptions 
indeed  ;  and  one  in  particular  1  would  ! 
in  a  work  he  wrote,  did  on  these  subject 
his  own  beaudfn^  mind  and  manners 
forth  ;  one  whom  1  well  knew,  aod  did 
when  in  England  ;  and  who  with  &  jw 
speak,  I  met  here  most  unexpectedly — i 
land,  when  he,  throe  years  ngo,  made 
through  these  parts ;  of  which  the  book 
is  the  account — most  interesting.*  Th« 
true     ffptitlemftn.     the 
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n^B.de  the  outward  manner  so  perfect ;  for,  *  there 

• 

^  a  grace  of  manner/  as  he  in  his  book,  I  re- 
n^^mber,  says,  *  almost  always  associated  with  a 
gJ'ace  of  mind.' " 

**  And  most  charming  when  it  is  so !"  exclaimed 
*^f .  St.  Clair.  "  But  even  this  your  gifted  friend, 
^^^r  Sir,  only  says  *  almost  always  associated ;' 
•'^d  I  have  known  those  whose  outward  manner 
^^  but  a  poor  index  to  the  rich  mine  of  excellence 
^thin." 

**  The  more's  the  pity — the  more's  the  pity ! 

"Ut  mark  you,  my  firiend,  I  too,  would  condemn 

^o  man  for  mere  want  of  good  manners.     It  may 

"^  his  misfortune,  that  want  of  grace  and  polish ; 

*^Ut  the  want  of  attention,  and  civility  is  his  fault. 

If  one,  eager  to  do  the  kind  thing,  rush  across  the 

^om  with  his  two  arms,   and  two  legs  like  the 

four  sails  of  the  windmill — I  could  love  that  man ; 

**^ough,   to  be  sure  one  would  not  say   of  him 

P^haps,  that  *  attitude  was  everything  !'     But  if  I 

^  a  man  disregardful  of  others,  how  can  I  love 

"^y     A  good  manner  is  certainly  a  great  charm  ; 

"^t  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  what  the  hovering 

^f^ces  in  one  of  Carlo  Marratti's  pictures  are  made 

'^  Say :    *  Senza  di  noi  ogni  fatica  h  vana !'      No  ! 

*  IS  the  good  inward  will  that  is  the  beautiful  light 

''^t  will  shine  through  the  roughest  vase." 


ill  those  bright  regions,  ia  everythiog;  a 
tit'ul  manners  have  since  then,  partake 
almost  angelic  nature,  to  my  mind." 

"  That  is  a  high  praise  to  give  them 
as  I  8{ud,  they  come  from  the  inner  heart 
high  perhaps ;  for  it  is  truly  a  missioD  f 
an  angel  to  stmly  tiie  pleasure  of  others — 
keep  in  them  the  joyful  frame,  and  to  son 
ever-passing — often  sad  and  heavy — mo 
their  life.  Show  but  a  little  attention — s 
a  kind  word,  even  to  a  stranger — -the 
pleased ;  ri  little  sunshine  has  gone  ovei 
lifted  perhaps  some  eloud  which  had  la 
there  before.  Ab !  it  is  a  beautiful  woii 
granting  that  it  is  as  some  say  only  on  th 
— though  I  do  not  grant  it — but  suppe 
the  outside  is  all  we  ca. 
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*^d  if  all  did  so,  then  would  every  mile  be  pleasant, 
^^<i  we  be  almost  in  Heaven  before  we  reached 
^'^t  blessed  place.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me, 
^y  young  man  ?" 

**  Perfectly,  Sir,  perfectly ;  I  have  thought  so 
^^^r  and  over  again.  But  in  former  times  I  am 
^^^ng  to  say,  I  was  so  little  used  to  considering 
^^se  things,  that  I  fear  I  am  still  very  often  inat- 
^^tive  and  neglectful." 

**  No !  it  was  your  being  so  diflferent — if  I  may 

^y  so  without  paining  you  for  yoiur  absent  friends 

""^firom  the  other  young  men  I  had  the  pleasure  of 

^^^g  here,  that  made  me  feel  bold  to  speak  to  you 

^  I  have ;  for  one  person  even  may  do  much,  if 

^^y  see  the  thing  really  in  its  due  importance, 

^hich  is  great ;  for  in  fact — to  speak  with  all  deep 

*^Verence — it  does  greatly  promote  the  *  Glory  of 

^^  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  this  earth,  peace 

^d  good- will  amongst  men.'     The  love  I  bear 

y^Ur  country — half  my  own  through  my  dear  wife 

'^^flows  through  my  heart  in  streams  of  pleasurable 

^^^ling,  and  affection ;  and  I  do  wish,  so  much ! 

^  make  your  brave  people  see  how  a  man's  nature 

^n  endure  even  the  real  injury  better  than  the 

lighting  manner ;  and  how  the  best  deed  is  spoilt 

tf  done  in  the  rough  way ;  like  the  bear,  killing 

^  poor  man,  when  he  would  only  kill  the  fly  on 
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his  chet-k.  No !  »  grocjous  action,  to  be 
pleasant  to  the  heart,  must  evtx  be  gniciouiJ) 
The  debt  of  gratitude  is  the  heaviest  of  all  bn 
when  we  cannot  like  the  doer  of  Ui«  pood 
antl  to  have  your  life  even  saved,  if  your  f 
are  insulted,  is  what  one  can  bardlv  say :  '  I 
you'  for.  You  will  excuse  the  old  man  ll 
friendship  makes  him  wiith  that  you  and  ai 
dear,  so  brave,  so  generous  countrymen  I, 
show  the  courteous  as  well  as  the  bravo  he 
then  you  would  be  indeed  the  charmiug,  a* 
the  great,  the  glorious  nation.  I  would  lool 
upon  no  man  for  want  of  talent — that  is  w 
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^^►ch  you  many  little  airs  which  you  can  then,  in 
yoxir  turn,  teach  to  your  beautiful  young  wife  at 
l^ome." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  thanked  him ;  but  said  he  feared 
"^  had  no  talent,  and  no  voice. 

•*  Ah !"  replied  his  friend  laughing,  "  there  you 
^^  again !  with  yoiu*  "  mauvaise  honte,"  qui  devrait 
*^oir  honte  d'etre  si  mauvaise, — keeping  you  from 
^ing  your  powers  and  gifts — because  you  cannot 
^^  perfection  all  at  once.  That  is  it  you  know — 
^  pride  and  vanity — not  a  bit  modesty.  Ah! 
'  Icnow  you  well  you  see !  But  you  need  not  fear 
^^Te.  We  shall  not  laugh  at  you,  which  you 
Etiglish  dread  so  much,  and  which  keeps  you  back 
from  so  much  good ;  we  shall  say :  *  Well  done 
for  to-day,  and  to-morrow  will  be  better  still ;'  for 
1  know  you  have  a  voice,  I  have  heard  you  fredon- 
'^ni  the  Uttle  airs  when  my  sons  have  done  singing 
^em ;  otherwise  I  would  not  wish  you  to  try,  for 
^hat  would  be  only  mortification.  And  you  might 
^  learn  to  play  a  little  the  guitar — Ah !  I  forgot 
your  poor  arm  so  useless  now,  and  painful !"  And 
^  sighed  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  kindly  on  the 
^bled  arm,  and  pale  countenance  of  the  young 
bailor. 

"Weill"  said  the  latter.     "  I  will  try  and  join 
ffl  with  my  voice  as  best  I  can." 


in  the  evening  to  assist  Mr.  St.  Clair  doi 
drawing-room.  It  was  the  lirst  time  he 
DoDtm  Mercedes  since  their  last  interesi 
versation ;  but  that  was  no  time  for  exp 
and  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  fulfil  his 
ment  of  aiding  in  tlie  general  concert, 
the  brothers  played  on  the  pianoforte,  an 
the  guitar ;  and  all — with  the  old  Marq 
sionally  striking  in— poured  forth  their 
fullest  volume  in  order  to  give  courage  t< 
Clair's  faint  attempts ;  while  Donna  I 
sitting  on  a  tow  couch  near,  often  n 
head  from  her  work,  as  she  joined  her 
voice  to  the  others  ;  her  counteniince  van 
every  sentiment  expressed  by  the  words  s 
her  wondrous  eyes,  now  flashing  with  tt 
enthusiasm,  now  meltii 
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^^cl  let  his   really  fine  voice,   bear  its  fiill    part 

^      the  concert.      Romance    after    romance   was 

^lia.unted    forth,    chosur   after   chosur — till    in    a 

Perfect  state   of  enthusiasm,   their  voices  waited 

^ot    for   accompaniment,    but   poured   forth    the 

s^^i'eam  of  harmony  without  pause  or  stop ;  falling 

from   one   thing  to  another — like  the  successive 

steps  of  a  cascade ;  till,  amused  at  their  own  ex- 

^tement,    they   ended    in    a   general   chorus   of 

daughter. 

•*  Well  done !  well  done !"  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quis in  a  perfect  ecstacy ;  "  that  was  delightful ! 
A.nd  ah !  Mr.  St.  Clair,  my  old  ears  listened  for 
the  new  voice  amid  all  that  crash  and  noise  ;  and 
they  were  quick  enough  to  hear  it  put  in  the  good 
^otes.  Oh  !  you  will  soon  learn  our  music ;  and 
then  Feman  will  teach  you  the  bass,  which  you 
^3ll  put  to  some  of  my  daughter's  songs." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Throug;hoiit  life's  rlcbeat  web,  the«e  tragic  tbmda 
Weave  their  dark  broideries.     Ahl  thou  shall  not  find  i 

One  gentlest  nook  of  mortal  land,  but  there 
The  presence  of  some  great,  and  silent  grief 
Doth  fall  in  saddest  shadow,  o'er  the  light 
Of  natural  jovs  and  sunahiiie. 


1  have  a  Comforter  on  high ;  a  Comforter  whose  conK>* 
lations  are  most  nigh  when  they  are  needed  most,  and  v^ 
never  breathed  vainly  on  the  heart. 

When  Mr.  St.  Clair  went  down  into  th" 
drawing-room  the  next  dav,  he  found  Donne 
Mercedes,  who  was  copying  Mary  Sydney' 
picture ;  she  having  asked  him  to  let  her  d- 
so,  as  she  thought  it  so  beautiful,  and  her  fathes 
had  wished  her  to  do  it. 

She  looked  up  and  welcomed  him  as  he  eD- 
tered  ;  but  then  a  long  silence  ensued. 
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*  *  I  fear  I  shall  never  do  justice  to  this  counte- 

^^^ce,"  she  said  at  length  ;  "  and  it  has  for  me 

*^oli  fascination  that  I  can  do  little  but  gaze  upon 

-        You  must  find  yourself  very  happy  in  being 

^^  loved  by  one  like  this,  Mr.  St.  Clair." 

**  Yes,  it  is  indeed   happiness !     And  yet  not 
■^^^^ect.  Donna  Mercedes,  for  we  are  separated." 
**  Not  in  heart,"  she  replied. 
Again  they  were  silent.     Mr.  St.   Clair  looked 
^'^th  sadness  on  her  changed  and  sorrowful  coun- 
^^ance. 

-After  a  time,  she  begun  again,  tremulously  and 
^^^^idly  :  "  When  last  we  talked  together, — of  a 
^^ciden,  such  a  look  came  over  you — such  a  great 
^*^a.nge  of  yoiu*  countenance — what  was  it  ?" 

He  felt  painfully  embarrassed,  and  strove  to  turn 

^*^^  subject.     But  she  was  too  deeply  interested  to 

^^fler  him  to  do  so  ;  and  by  continuous  questions, 

^l^tained  at  length  the  fatal  information  that  she 

^Ught.    She  learned  that  Norman  Bruce  had  loved 

^^other.     She  was  evidently  much  affected,  though 

^^  strove  to  conceal  it ;  and  urging  her  questions 

^^^  further,  she  found  also  that  he  had  been  un- 

^^ppy  in  his  attachment.     Covering  her  face,  she 

"^i^t  into  tears. 

"Not  happy  !"  she  murmured  to  herself;  "  who 
then  shall  be  loved  ?" 
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Mr.  St.  Clair  dared  not  speak ;  be  dreattrd 
asking  more. 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,"  shfi  continiud, 
who  ha\'e  so  happy  a  love,  caa  you  not  fiad 
him  ?" 

"  God  knows  how  deeply,"  he  murmured. 

"  And  you  have   seen  him   since  Ibis  f 
how  did  he  bear  it  ?" 

"  Dear  Donna  Mercedes,"  said  Mr.  SL  { 
trying  to  speak  cheerfully,  "  you  know  such  tl 
must  he  felt ;  hut  he  has  a  proud,  as  well 
noble  spirit,  and  in  time  I  doubt  not  tlic  paint 
trial  will  pass.     His  is  a  stirring  life,  you  ki 
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^'^^tli  no  other ;  and  that  at  His  throne  of  mercy, 

^*^ci  tender  love,  all  may  find  rest But  when 

this  ?"  she  added,  in  a  hurried  voice. 
This  last  year,"  he  murmured. 
So  late !  and  just  when  you  were  so  happy  !" 
^^d  she  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  almost 
^  reproach. 

**  Did  you  know  her  ?"  she  continued. 
He  started  up  in  great  agitation,  and  went  to  the 
^iiidow. 

**Dear  Donna  Mercedes,"  he  said  at  length, 
'burning  to  the  table,  and  endeavouring  to  speak 
^mly ;  "  I  saw  him  in  his  distress,  and  the 
*^niembrance  is  always  painful  to  me;  though 
^  know  that  his  feelings  are  much  more  tranquil 

**  You  will  teU  me  at  least  that  she  was  worthy 
^  his  lover 

*•  She  was." 

*•  And  lovely?" 

He  made  a  silent  sign  in  the  affirmative,  but 
^violent  flush  of  emotions  that  overspread  his 
^^  in  a  moment  suggested  to  her  the  truth, 
^e  glanced  from  him  to  the  picture  before  her, 
•irf  back  to  him  again,  with  a  look  of  wild 
^JJquiry — her  white  lips  quivering  with  agitation. 

VOL.    II.  K 


of  having  betrayed  her  own  feelings,  i 
"  I  am  foolish  to  feel  so  much  foi 
cousin." 

"  Oh !  no,  Donna  Mercedes,"  said  Ml 
moved  to  liis  very  soul  by  the  sight  of  h 
and  filled  with  admiration  at  the  gener 
of  her  charaetcr;  "but  remember,  tk 
the  sorrow  falls  fresh  on  your  heart,  ft 
first  bitterness  has  long  passed  away ; 
that  with  God's  blessing  on  his  manly  « 
on  his  nc^le,  disinterested  friendship,  h 
rise  above  his  trial,  strengthened  and  pn 

"  Your  words  are  comforting,"  she  s 
I  see  that  his  great,  first  sorrow  must 
and  I  feel  more  than  ever,  ttiat  it  is  in 
we  must  trust  for  strength  and  peare. 
has  come   such  a  si  " 
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*"^yed    about    his    beautiful    country    together. 
^^  !  it  is  well  the  good  God  hides  from  us  many 

**  And  well  too  that  He  shows  us  many  things : 

"^  riches  of  His  grace — His  tender  compassions, 

"^  abounding  mercies !" 

**Yea,"  she   replied,  "our   gracious   God   will 

^^ver  lay    His   hand   too   heavily   on   His  poor 

children's  head.     But  now,"  as  she  rose  to  leave 

the  room,  "  I  must  thank  you,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  for 

y^ur  patience  with  my  foolish  tears,  and  for  your 

synopathy  too  with  my  dear  cousin." 

**That  sympathy,"  said  Mr.   St.  Clair,  "adds 

Mother  link  to  the  chain  that  binds  me  so  truly  to 

you,  Donna  Mercedes ;  my  deep,  and  most  respect- 

™1  regard  for  you  can  never  cease  but  with  my 
life." 

**  Nor  then,"  she  said,  pointing  upward  with  a 
radiant  smile. 

**Nor  then!  and  thank  you  for  that  joyful 
™ught— the  only  one  that  can  give  sure  value  to 
^7  earthly  affection. 

^o  fiiendship  here  can  peld  us  pure  delight 


'^tesB  'tis  view'd  e'en  now  from  the  celestial  height.' 

toir  j^^^^^^  thought,  and  how  true  !     Yes  !  I  can 
^k     down  from  the  good  God's  high  and 
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and  teach  me  to  love  my  gracious,  tend 
God  more  and  more," 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
It  • 

^  a  long  time  in  this  short  life,  for  those  who  love  one 
^^T  to  be  separated. 

Come  home !  there  is  a  sorrowing  breath 

In  music  since  ye  went ; 
And  the  early  flower- scents  wander  by. 

With  mournful  memories  blent. 
O  ye  beloved !  come  home ! — the  hour 

Of  many  a  greeting  tone ; 
The  time  of  hearth-light,  and  of  song 

Returns,  and  ye  are  gone ! 
And  darkly,  heavily  it  falls 

On  the  forsaken  room ; 
Burthening  the  heart  with  tenderness 

That  deepens  'midst  the  gloom. 

MRS.    HEMAKS. 

A  letter  from  England  ! 

^n  an  ecstacy  Mr.  St.  Clair  seized  it.  But  it 
^^  with  an  agony  of  disappointment  that  he  saw 
^'  Was   not   from  Mary.     It  was  from   Captain 
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Seymour,  telling  him  that  he  hat!  been,  he  ' 
happy  to  say,  honourably  acquitted  as  to  thckB 
his  ship  ;  and  that  though  he  could  not  thuies 
another,  yet  that  the  other  officers,  indudi&g 
St,  Clair,  were  appointed  to  a  Tpssel  wbidi 
lately  been  commissioned,  and  was  immcf 
to  take  the  place  of  his  own  unfortUDiite  OB 
the  African  station,  it  would  be  ready  forai 
he  said,  in  a  fortnight ;  and  as  Mr.  St.  Chtr  1 
by  that  time,  it  was  supposed,  be  fit  to  jo 
would  lay-to  for  him  off  Vigo.  "  This,"  he  Ii 
added,  "  will  be  I  fear,  a  most  disappoh^ 
mngemeot  for  you,  but  I  know  not  how  to  ( 
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^e  then  went  down  and  informed  his  friends  of 
*'^^  oommunication  he  had  received,  and  of  the 
^^^"Ci€ssity  he  was  under  of  quitting  their  kind  roof 
^'^^znost  immediately. 

There  were  universal  exclamations  of  regret. 
**  If  you  will  go,  I  too  shall  go  with  you !"  ex- 
claimed Don  Feman,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
•cid  the  &vourite  with  Mr.  St.  Clair,  to  whom  he 
b^ci  always  shown  a  special  regard. 

*'  Indeed  you  shall  not,"  said  the  latter,  smiling 
*  his  warmth.  "Why  should  you  go  tossing 
^»>out  on  such  roads,  or  such  seas,  with  a  wilful 
feUow  like  me  ?" 

**  If  you  go-T-I  go,"  reiterated  the  yoimg  man, 
^^^arting  up  in  his  energy,  as  if  he  were  to  set  oS 
^^^tly.  Then  turning  gracefully,  and  reveren- 
^y  towards  his  father,  he  spoke  rapidly  in  his 
^^xx  tongue,  with  earnest  gesticulation,  and  with 
y^  that  flashed  a  thousand  friendly  fires.  His 
^*W  smiled  as  he  looked  at  him,  and  nodding 
^^  assent,  tiuned  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  said : 

**  Feman  is  right ;  it  would  never  do  to  let  you 

8^  from  us  alone,  with  your  one  useless  arm,  and  no 

^ture  to  help  you.     No !  he  quite  pleases  his 

^her,  and  he  must  go  for  certain  with  you;  it 

^  make  me  and  all  of  us  much  more  happy,  and 
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easy  ubout  you.     And  ht;   will  be  much  pit 

too,  to  go  to  Eogland  for  a  little  visit ;  for  he  ha^^ 

friends  there,  who  will  be  glad  to  see  him," 

Mr,  St.  Clair  could  say  no  more ;  and  was  i  -i 
feet  delighted  at  the  thoughts  of  having  such  i 
companion  ;  and  the  door  opening  at  that  mom<.^  *, 
the  servant  whom  he  had  asked  to  make  inquiric^^ 
respecting  conveyances  came  in  ;  and  said  that  t^* 
vessel  of  any  kind  was  going ;  but  that  a  iwria^p' 
could  be  had  to  take  him  «ithcr  to  Corunna,  or  c»  " 
the  road  to  France,  or  anywhere  he  liked,  in  ^J" 
hour's  time. 

A  consultation  was  then  held  as  to  the  Ix^^^' 
route  to  pursue ;  and  it  was  determined  that  ihm^ 
should  go  first  to  Corunna  ;  and  failing  of  hudii^^B 
any  vessfl  there,  try  the  other  ports  of  the  coa^^- 
as  fer  as  Bayonne  ;  when,  in  case  of  final  dt  * 
appointment  as  to  transport  by  sea,  they  shouZ^*' 
make  their  way  through  France  for  Calais,  when^** 
they  could  of  course  reach  England  without  dela/'- 

Mr.  St.  Clair  longed  to  set  forth  instantly ;  1>«J' 
he  did  not  like  to  propose  a  night  journey  at  tt^e 
first  outset  to  his  companion.     It  was  therefore 
settled  that  the  carriage  should  be  at  the  door  a* 
(iaybrt'Jik    the  next  morning,  when  they  were  to 
.,  (iwompanicd  by  Velasquez — the  servant  who 
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*^  always  waited  on  Mr.  St.  Clair ; — and  who  was 
^^  that  account  selected  to  go  with  them  hy  his 
^Jisiderate  host. 

The  necessary  orders  were   then   given ;    and 

^^l^en  Velasquez  was  told  that  Don  Fernan  was 

&^ix^  with  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  that  he  himself  was 

^  accompany  the  young  men,  his  mingled  look  of 

^^nishment,  and  delight  was  so  comic,  that  a 

P^  of  laughter  burst  from  every  one,  in  which  the 

^nder-struck,  but  good-humoured  servant,  joined 

*^^artily  himself.     Then  making  a  sudden  retreat 

^thout  word  spoken,  he  rushed  to  announce  the 

'^^s,    with    infinite   triumph  to   the  rest  of  the 

^^Usehold ;  for  a  journey  to  England  was  reckoned 

^^ong  them   the   ne  plus  ultra^  of  importance 

^^d  delight ! 

But  time  sped  on,  and  it  was  thought  well  that 

^^  party  should  retire  early  to  rest,  as  they  were 

^  Set  forth  so  soon  in  the  morning.     Mr.  St.  Clair 

^^  not  however  inclined  to  sleep,  and  he  stood 

^*  the  casement  for  some  time  watching  the  rolling 

^f  the  waves  in  the  moonlight,  and  thinking  how, 

^t  for  the  saving  mercy  of  God,  he  would  have 

8^e  down  to  their  cold  depths  as  so  many  of  the 

^ers  had  done. 

He  raised  his  eyes  in  earnest  devotion  to  God ; 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'*  Let  me  weep  awhile ! 

Bear  with  me — give  the  sudden  passion  way ! 
Thoughts  of  our  own  lost  home,  our  sunny  isle. 

Come  as  a  wind  that  o'er  a  reed  hath  sway, 
Till  my  heart  dies  with  yearning  and  sick  fears  ; — 
Oh !  could  my  life  melt  from  me  in  these  tears  !" 
"  Yes  !  weep  my  sister !  weep,  till  from  thy  heart 
The  weight  flow  forth.** 

MBS.   HEMANS. 

In  another  chamber  of  that  mansion,  another 
^^^  also  watching  through  those  still  hours.  Donna 
^^rcedes  was  copying  the  picture  of  her  rival. 

She  had  knelt  with  that  picture  in  her  hand 
^  she  had  been   enabled   to   look   on  it   again 
^th  kindness,  and  to  desire  the  friendship  of  one 
^  fancied  must  be  good  as  she  was  fair. 

She  might  herself  well  have  served  for  a  study 
^  a  painter  at  that  moment,  as  she  sat  in  the 
•oft-gleaming   lamp-light,  her   black  waving  hair 


ed  it — 
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— which   for  greattT  ease  she  had 
all  confuipment — flowing  down   over  her 
and  shotddcrs,  and  throning  de^p  partial  si 
over  her  count«uancc  ; — that  couDtvaance, 
elevated  by  the  task  she  had  imposed  on  herself 
and  the  inward  thought  which   accompanied  it- 
looking  so  pure,  and  paJe,  and  beautiful ! 

"  Yes !  I   shall  love  her !"   she  exdumed 
length,  raising    her    head    from    her   work, 
keeping    her  eye   fixed    \ipon   the   pict\uv, 
soft,  deep-thoughtful    look   seemed  to  sink 
her  heart ;    "  yes,  I  shall  love  her,  and  she 
he    my  sister,    and  teach    rae    to  be  more  wbrf 
she  is." 

And  yet  she  was  so  young  she  thought  W  I* 
so  sorrowtul !  and  the  ftdl  tears  gathered,  ai» 
fell,  and  blotted  the  painting — as  tears  so  oft*" 
do  the  beautiful  things  of  earth  ! 

She  wiped  them  from  the  ivory  ;  but  her  ey** 
were  painlul  with  weeping ;  and  she  had  caiig*''' 
she  thought,  the  likeness,  and  could  better  repa"" 
the  mischief  her  tears  had  done,  by  dajligt*- 
Hearing  sounds  in  the  house,  she  opened  b* 
door,  and  finding  that  they  came  from  her  broths 
Fernan's  room,  she  softly  crept  along  the  passag«i 
and  knocked  at  his  door.  She  was  readily  ad- 
mitted.    He  was  her  favourite  brother,  and  lb* 
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^lig  him  preparing  for  departure,  overcame 
Un  her  excited  spirits ;  and  flying  to  his  arms, 
B  wept  upon  his  breast. 

'*  Why  are  those  tears  ?"  he  asked,  in  his  own 
te  language.  "  Why  are  you  not,  my  soul ! 
^quil,  and  asleep  in  your  bed  ?" 
She  could  not  answer,  but  threw  her  arms  round 
im,  and  pressed  him  to  her  heart. 
"  Mercedes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  why  should  you 
eep  ?  I  shall  not  leave  you  long  ;  and  go  but  on 
leasure,  and  for  friendship's  sake  to  watch  over 
^  young  sailor." 

She  strove  to  master  her  tears,  and  looked  up 
^  that  dear  face  whose  smile  had  ever  been 
*  the  warmth  of  the  sun  to  her.  He  sat  down 
^th  her,  her  weary  head  resting  on  his  shoulder ; 
^  still  the  tears  would  flow. 

**  Why  do  you  weep,  Mercedes,  my  angel  ?"  he 
sked  again. 

She  answered  him  by  repeating  these  beautiful 
^es  of  Victor  Hugo's  : 

"  Si  pr^s  de  toi,  quelqu'un  pleure  n  rvant, 
Laisses  pleurer,  sans  en  chercher  la  cause. 
Pleurer  est  doux,  pleurer  est  bon  souvent, 
Pour  rhomme  h^as  !  sur  qui  le  sort  se  pose. 

Toute  larme,  enfant ! 

Lave  quelque  chose." 
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"  But  whiit  is  the  '  quelque  chose,'  tn;'  dcai 
which  needs  the  wsisliing    of  your  costly  teari 
Why  is  there  trouble  in  your  heart  ?" 

"  Ah  !  Fernan,  we  sire  sad  sometimes  ev* 
without— And  I  was  weary  ;"  and  she  pressed  W 
cheek  to  his,  half  in  fondness,  and  half  to  hide  & 
glow  his  question  kindled  there, 

"  But  what  weight  is  there  upon  your  i 
Mercedes,  dearest?  What  is  there  that 
cannot  tdj  your  brother  ?" 

She  was  silent ;  longing  to  pour  forth  her  i 
to  him,  though  that  she  could  not  do.  Slw 
threw  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and  pressed  hff 
lips  again  and  again  to  his  cheek ;  as  if  bespeaking 
his  patience,  his  tenderness,  his  love. 

He  felt  her  affection  wind  round  his  heart, — fi* 
too  her  clinging  dependence  upon  him  ;  and  strai"' 
ing  her  fondly  to  him,  he  murmured  low : 

"  Keep  then  thy  secret,  Mercedita  !  my  joy,  mj 
flower !  no  evil  can  harbour  in  that  pure  hssA- 
And  wlien  thou  shalt  like  to  tell  it,  come  W 
Fernan  again — again  lay  thy  head  upon  bis 
shoulder,  again  press  thy  cheek  to  his  cheek,  sai 
whisper  all  thy  heart  to  his  heart,  Ever  wilt  tbou 
find  in  him  a  friend." 

"  Ever— always  ?  Fernan." 

"  Ever ; — always !" 
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A  koock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Velasquez' 
voice  announced  the  hour  at  which  he  had  been 
*8ired  to  call  his  young  master. 

The  brother  and  sister  rose ;  and  once  more 
Pressing  her  to  his  heart,  Don  Feman  said : 

**And  now,  my  dearest,  you  shall  leave  me,  for 

*  have  much  to  do.  Keep  up  your  heart,  my 
fife  I  and  let  the  roses  spring  again  in  your  cheeks 
^  Feman  return.  What  shall  he  bring  you 
kack?" 

"  Himself,  Feman !"  she  replied,  looking  up  to 
ftose  dear  eyes  which  showered  looks  of  unclouded 
Wupon  her. 

He  began  anew  to  busy  himself  with  sundry 
«We  preparations  for  his  joiuney,  which  her 
^trance  had  suspended ;  and  she  with  heavy 
^s,  retiuned  to  her  chamber  to  prepare  herself  to 
80  down  stairs.    She  bound  up  her  hair  and  threw 

*  shawl  around  her,  for  the  air  of  the  morning 
^  chill ;  and  then  went  down  to  see  that  break- 
^  was  prepared  for  the  travellers.  Finding  that 
^  Was  ready,  she  returned  to  her  brother's  room. 
She  had  taken  Mary  Sydney's  picture  with  her  to 
^ow  it  to  him,  but  when  she  was  about  to  do 
^i  she  could  not.  They  went  down  together,  and 
*fr.  St.  Clair  soon  joined  them,  and  then  the 
Marquis  and  his  other  sons. 


"  Here,  my  dear  young  Sir,  take  fn 
again,  with  a  thousand  thanks,  this  p 
I  first  in  this  countrj-  put  into  your  h 
was  so  cold  and  weak.  I  little  thoi 
moment,  to  what  great  fHendship  our 
grow,  but  I  thank  tlie  good  God  fo 
meet  with  those  we  can  trust  and  lovi 
our  earthly  path  with  the  pleasant  flov 
bright  jewels.  May  the  good  God  I 
and  with  her,  so  beautiful !  whom  yoi 
may  your  days  be  long,  and  your  suns 
douded !" 

Mr.  St.  Clair  took  the  picture,  an 
old  man's  hand  with  fervour ;  but  fi 
cult  to  speftk.  The  Marquis  cm 
warmly,  as  did  his  young  fnends  ;  wi 
to  Donna  Mercedes  1 
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^Tns  once  again,  and  wept  tears  drawn  from  so 
iiuoiy  sources ! 

'^(Tome,  come!  my  child/'  said  the  Marquis, 

ifter  looking  at  them  both  with  a  quivering  lip 

for  an  *  instant ;    "  Fernan    will    soon   be  back. 

W)k  up  and  give  some  cheerful  message  for  your 

Snglish  friends." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Wilfcl  we  are — and  seek  our  wills  full  oft 

By  WBj-s  so  rough  and  rude,  we  would  not  bi 

To  use  them,  but  for  the  bright  point  in  vieu 

'rtiat  draws  us  on  through  briar,  and  brake,  and  flood — 

Lures  through  the  flame,  and  bids  o'erieap  the  rock, 

— Well  if  we  crash  not  in  the  chasm  beyond  ! 

The  travellers  started. 

Those  who    had    never    chanced    to    beco*^* 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  Spanish  tra*''*'- 
ling  in  some  parts,  might  have  been  astonished     ^ 
the  sight  of  the  vehicle  in  which  they  set  off    *"• 
their  journey.       It  was  in  form  a  lai^   coacn. 
scarlet  in   colour,  and    painted   with  wreaths    "' 
roses.*     It   had  no    stuffing    in    the  inside,  B^ 
springs  on  the  out ;  and  was  not  therefore  parti- 
cularly calculat«d  to  benefit  an  arm  whose  fracture 

*  This  was  chiefly  takeo  from  an  account  of  a  journey 
in  the  south,  not  the  north  of  Spain. 
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^  but  slightly  knit ;  especially  in  roads  which 
^  of  the  worst.  Six  horses  drew  this  cumbrous 
*^^gh  not  very  ponderous  machine,  driven  all  "  in 
^d ;"  the  man  who  drove  them  sitting  on  a  high 
^dard  box.  Another  man  ran  along  by  the 
^e  of  the  carriage,  or  occasionally  clung  on  by 
^ys  and  means  of  his  own  ;  continually  filling  his 
^ds  and  pockets  with  pebbles,  and  tufts  of  grass, 
rth  which  to  pelt  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  in  order 
*  assist  the  manoeuvres  of  the  driver,  and  indicate 
ith  more  precision  to  the  animals  themselves,  the 
^Urse  it  was  wished  they  should  pursue.  From 
^e  to  time  he  would  clamber  up  on  the  box  of 
*^  carriage,  while  it  was  going  at  full  pace,  and 
^e  the  reins ;  while  his  comrade  in  an  equally 
^less  manner,  would  descend,  and  commence 
derations  on  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  in  his  turn. 
At  times  when  the  roads  were  quite  intolerable, 
Cross  cut  was  deemed  advisable ;  on  which  occa- 
^lis  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  at  fiill  gallop  in 
^der  to  get  well  over  any  impediment  of  hedge  or 
^h  which  might  occur.  On  the  whole  it  was 
^^t  easy  travelling ;  and  those  who  were  inside, 
^^es  being  skaken  in  the  most  inconceivable 
'^^^Hnner,  were  forced  to  keep  every  muscle  in 
'^on  in  order  to  prevent  being  continually  tossed 
^m  side  to  side,  and  thrown  quite  off  the  seats. 

L  2 


ments  in  its  way  ;  now  sent  backward  fl 
tli^t  set'iTU'd  tti  hiivc  snapped  his  head 
from  his  shoulders — now  pitched  fbm 
about  to  embrace  the  horses ; — his  eyes  a] 
starting  trom  their  sockets  with  exertion 

Don  Fernan  had  told  him  he  might  c 
if  he  preferred  it ;  but  he  was  too  respe 
that ;  though  he  could  hardly  cooceal 
ings  and  deadly  fears. 

On  therefore  tliey  went,  up  hill,  down 
hedge  and  ditch,  till  they  arrived  at  Cal 
they  stopped  for  the  first  night. 

Two  more  days'  suffering  brooghi 
Conuuia ; — place  of  disastrous,  but  hoooi 
to  an  Englishman  ! — and  there,  to  Mr. 
unspeakable  delight,  in  the  beautiliil  Ij 
slowly  emitting  a  thin  nlnuH  nf  mtwm 
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possible  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  might  come  over  by 

e  steamer — was  there  when  they  landed ; — and 

'^^th  him  Mr.  Bruce.   The  greetings  of  the  friends 

'^^ere  enthusiastic;  and  the  young  Spaniard,  who 

l^ad  all  the  vivacity  of  a  boy, — threw  himself  into 

Fiis    cousin's   arms,    and  embraced  him  with  the 

g;reatest  energy,  undismayed  by  the  presence  of 

mumerous   spectators.     They   existed   not  indeed 

for  him ;  for  his  whole  heart  was  absorbed  by  the 

£iervent  pleasure  of  seeing  again  one,  long-loved, 

^md  from  whom  he  had  been  long  parted. 

Captain  Seymour  then  came  in  for  his  share  of 
his  cordial  words,  as  Mr.  St.  Clair,  having  first 
been  warmly  welcomed  by  him,  turned  to  Mr. 
Bruce.  The  friends  grasped  each  other's  hands  in 
silence ;  while  floods  of  "  voiceless  thoughts," 
seemed  to  flow  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

They  walked  together  a  little  apart ;  but  Captain 
Seymour  quickly  following  them,  laid  a  detaining 
hand  on  Mr.  St.  Clair's  shoulder;  saying,  in  a^ 
low  tone : 

"  Yo\ir  ship  sails  the  day  after  to-morrow — 
earlier  than  was  expected.  I  thought  I  had  best 
tell  you  at  once,  as  you  might  wish  to  leave 
Portsmouth." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  spoke  a  choking  word  of  thanks ; 
then  regaining  his  friend,  said : 


)  1  shall  go  with  j'ou,  or  rather  you  ' 


"  No !  that  will  never  do ;  I  shouli 
had  it  cost  me — " 

"Nonsense!  I  tcH  you  /'vc  got 
and  if  you  don't  go  with  me,  I  shui 
that's  al]  " 

"  Pshaw  !  \Vh;it  relation  have  you  a 
You're  the  best  fellow  io  the  world,  bu 
going  to  pay  my  journey  for  me  for  all 

"  Wen !  we'll  share  it  then ;  will 
your  fiistidious  worship  ?  And  J'ou  S 
when — .  Come!  let  us  be  off;  wa 
day's  woi-k  before  us ;  and  you  should 
mid-day  to-morrow." 

"  Don  Fernan,"  said  Mr.  St  Chi 
and  turning  round  to  him  :  "I  oriavri 
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'Words  however  have  power  to  do — my  deep  sense 
of  yoxir  excessive  kindness  to  me,  and  the  grateful 
love  I  feel,  and  ever  must  feel  for  you,  and  all 
your  femily." 

"  And  must  you  so  soon  go  ?"  said  Don  Feman ; 
"  I  much  regret  it.  Norman  and  I  will  then  stay 
together,  and  wait  your  return  here." 

"  No,  Feman,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  "  I  must  go 

with  him;    I  cannot  otherwise  see  anything   of 

him.      But   when    we   return,    then,    I  shall  be 

delighted  to  be  with  you.     Fm  so  sorry  to  leave 

you  so  immediately,  but  youTl  not  be  oflFended  ?" 

"  Offended !  me  ?  why  should  I  be  offended  ? 
^^9  go»  by  all  means.  And  for  him — he  is 
l^appy !  What  would  I  give  for  that  carriage 
Oould  take  me  to  my  mother  again ! — ^The  sight 
^f  you,  Norman,"  he  continued  as  they  all  walked 
'together  to  the  inn,  "  stirs  the  old  memories  within 
^ne,  till  I  could  sit  down,  and  cry  like  a  child." 


A  chaise  and  four  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel  when  they  reached  it,  into  which  the  two 
young  sailors  threw  their  portmanteaus  and  then 
themselves;  then  taking  hearty  leave  of  their 
friends,  away  they  flew  like  the  wind. 

Don  Feman  and  Velasquez  watched  them  till 
they  were  out  of  sight ;  and  then  imparted  their 
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opinions  to  each  other  as  to  the  diffcrcDM  in  t 
modes  of  travelling  in  England  and    Spain;  tlie 
latter  by  tortuous  writhings,  and  eloquent  gestures 
of  countenance  and  limb,  endeavouring  to  convn 
some  idea  uf  the  sufferings  he  had  endured  wbr 
on  the  dreadful  box  of  the  scarlet  coadi. 


idured  wbiri 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

*^ow  can  we  love  ? 

Mainly  by  hearing  none 

l^ecry  the  object ;  then  by  cherishing 

Xlie  good  we  see  in  it,  and  overiooking 

^Vhat  is  less  pleasant  in  the  path  of  life. 

WALTER    SAVAGE    LANOOR. 

Ilic  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Orapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

A  ma  Tamico  tuo, 
Con  il  difetto  suo. 

^  ILE  after  mile  flew  by ;  but  the  traveflers  sat 
^ch  other  in  silence.     At  length  : 
St.  Clair !"  said  Bruce. 

*  Bruce  !*'  said  Mr.  St.  Clair. 

**  Do  you  know,  old  fellow !  there  have  been 
^*^^^e  stories  afloat  about  you  !" 


who  is  as  beautiful  as  the  day  ;  ani 
illness  was  all  a  fL'int  to  staj  there  witt 

"  Do  they  say  so  ?" 

"  Yes !  they  do  ;  and  her  brother's  ■ 
here  with  you,  won't  lay  the  rqxirt, 
and  though  I  am  giad  enough  to  sec 
own  sake,  yet  for  yours  I'm  sorry  he's 

"  I'm  not  the  least ;  for  I  delight  i 
I  care  not  an  iota  for  any  such  rcpor 
will  ever  believe  them  who  knows  mi 
good  opinion  I  value." 

Mr.  Brace's  colour  rose  as  tliis  was 
he  evidently  strove  to  keep  it  down ;  k 
as  he  had  donu  from  the  comincncci 
conversation,  out  tif  the  window  before 

"  I  don't  believe  all  tliat  was  told  n 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "  but — " 

"  If  you  don't  fully  believe  it.  Brur« 


*  A,!!..  j;c.K-.i;-. 
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^St.  Bruce  was  embarrassed ;  but  after  a  minute, 
*^^    answered : 

** You're  too  hasty,  St.^  Clair;  if  I  had  fully 

*^^lieved  this  report,   should  I  have  been  on  the 

^^^y  this  morning  expecting  your  arrival?     Or 

^*>ould  I  have  had  the  chaise  ready  prepared  for 

yoxi  9    You  know  I  should  not ;  though  it  would 

'^^    scarcely  perhaps,  saying   all   the  truth,   if  I 

^^^nned  that,  after  what  I  heard,  I  wholly  disbe- 

*^^ved  your  ha^^ng  in  some  way  or  other,  played 

**^^  fool  abroad." 

"  Played   the   fool !    played   the  villain,   you'd 
^^tter  say." 

"  No ;  I  should   be  sorry   to  call  every  man  a 
^'Mlain  who  does  such  things." 

"  1  shouldn't.  I  call  every  man  a  villain  who 
^^akes  love  to  any  woman  when  he  does  not  pur- 
J^^^se,  if  he  can,  to  marry  her ;  and  I  don't  know 
^^hat  other  name  he,  above  all  could  deserve,  who 
Situated  as  I  was  with  regard  to  one  woman,  could 
^ake  even  a  shadow  of  love  to  another." 

"  Well !  you  mightn't  have  made  even  *  a 
shadow  of  love,'  as  you  call  it;  but  you  might 
tievertheless,  in  some  way  or  other,  by  miscon- 
struction, or  her  vanity,  or  something,  have  got 
yourself  into  a  scrape  with  her." 

'^  She  has  no  vanity,  and  I  got  into  no  scrape 
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with  her.  What  you  heard  was  douhtli 
that  inf —  But  I'll  not  talk  of  him  i 
makes  me  in  too  boiling  a  rage  even  to 
him." 

"  Sangrove,  I  suppose  you  me-an.  It 
who  spoke  of  it ;  and  certainly  he  made  h 
out  very  plausibly." 

A  storm  of  passion    rushed    through 
Clair's  breast,  but  with  a  mighty  effort 
trolled  it.     He   hastily    let  down  the  i^ls 
leant  forward  to  catch  the  cooling  air. 

As  it  blew  against  his  heated  forehi 
flushed  cheeks,  his  pulses  quieted  down. 
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fellows,  at  least  I  strove  to  enable  you  to  right 
yourself  quickly  where  it  was  most  important  you 
should  do  so/' 

In  an  instants  every  doud  vai^ished  from  Mr.  St. 
^^^'lair's  heart ;  his  whole  soul  gushed  towards  his 
fiiend  again.     He  grasped  his  hand. 

•*  Yes  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  remembrance 
should  have  made  me  bear  anything — everything — 
from  you ;  even — almost — dishonour !" 

**Not  that,  St.  Clair,"  said  Mr.  Bruce  as  he 
^turned  his  friend's  vehement  pressure ;  "  no 
thought  of  mine  could  ever  deliberately  dishonour 
you;  though  I  do  fear  I  must  have  done  you 
S'^'^at,  unpardonable  injustice.  But  what  was  told 
^^  Was  most  staggering." 

*'  You  should  not  have  believed  it,  Bruce.     But 
^o\^  J  yg^  explain  the  thing  as  it  was,  and  youTl 
'^^dily  understand  it."     And  he  related  the  aflFair 
^t  had  occurred. 

**  Dear  Mercedes !"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  "  I  can  but 

^^^mber  her  as  the  most  lovely  little  girl  in  the 

^Id;    but   can   image   her   completely   as   you 

P^^k,  in  her  quick  anger,  and  her  as  quick  and 

^^Vitiful  forgiveness.     That  fellow  is  indeed  base 

Viave  forged  such  a  tale  from  so  slight  an  ind- 

*^nt." 

''  What  did  he  make  of  it  ?" 
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"  Not  I !  it's  all  the  same  to  me ;  < 
must  allow  a  couple  of  hours  more,  at  ! 
knocking  the  fellows  up  out  of  tboir  btrds.'' 

"  Well  1  if  it  must  be  then,  111  try  and 
by  two  to-morrow.  It  would  be  best  to 
by  night. — After  two  then,  if  you  go  ot 
word  where  you  are,  wiQ  you  ?" 

"  You  be  here  by  two !"  said  Mr. 
nodding  his  head  hackwiirds  caatemji' 
"  However,  I'll  leave  word  certainly.  At 
good-bye,  old  fellow  1  Take  care  of  y 
and  depend   upon  it,    I'll  be   ready  at  t 
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^  ^  bad  manner," — that  "  A  gracious  action  to  be 
pleasant  to  the  heart,  must  ever  be  graciously 
done," — that  "  He  who  makes  a  mile  of  this  life's 
Journey  pass  pleasantly,  is  a  great  benefactor." 

**  Ah  !"  he  thought,  "  how  true !  An  angel 
"^ni  Heaven  could  hardly  be  more  noble,  more 
generous  than  Bruce !  and  yet  his  manners  often 
^^es  the  obligation  set  so  heavy  on  the 
Ijeart  !'* 

Ah  !  what  long  miles  indeed,  of  troubled  feeling 

'^d  most  of  those  been  to  him,  which  would,  but 

^^   that,  have  been  miles  of  ccstacy, — what  floods 

^*  Sunshine  had  been  overcast  by  clouds  of  discom- 

^^  !      So  that  now,  even,  within  a  few  minutes  of 

^^ing  Mary, — that  time  to  which  he  had  looked, 

^h   such   excess  of  happiness  ! — his  mind  was 

Ringed,  his  heart  troubled,  his  spirit  saddened ! 

"^^^  all  by  what  ?     By  another's  ungracious  way 

^oing  a  most  gracious  thing !     Rather  would 

t|.ave  been  at  all  the  expense  of  his  journey  a 

^^cired  times,  than  have  had  this  blight  thrown 


^^  these  few,  brief  hours  which  might  otherwise 

^^^  been  so  happy  ! — rather  a  thousand,  thousand 

^^s,  than  that  this  wretched  alienation,  for  even 

foment,  should  have  been  felt  between  his  heart, 

^4  the  being  whose  acts  deserved  his  best  friend- 

^"^p,  and  highest  admiration. 

M  2 
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confidence  to   his  offendwl,    yet    "  indulge 
viuur." 

The  one  Irom  beneath  the  broad  ct«ar 
shine  by  the  sea — the  other  from  the  flk 
sliade  of  o'erarching  trees  sent  up  his  ^nrit 
throne  of  grace.  There  did  they  meet- 
were  they  reconciled — and  thence  did  they 
Hgiiin  in  ppace  and  glad  repose, 

"  To  e&cb  unknown  hie  lirDther'&  prayer ; 
Yet  brethren  true  in  deaieet  love 
Were  they — 


>e  of  prayer  who  knows ' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

__^  ^^^der  lights ! — cheerful  and  pleasant  they  look  here. 
^^    Icnows  what  weariness  and  misery — what  vain  hopes, 
^ick  hearts  they  may  be  lighting  ! — mbrkland. 

.«^        -And  Mary,  my  dearest  mother!"  exclaimed 
St.  Clair,  after  the  first  moments  given  to 
^^^tion ;  "  where  is  she  ?     I  must  go  to  her,  my 
is  so  short." 

Not  yet,  Wilfred,"  she  replied  in  evident  un- 

ess.     "  You  had  better  have  something  first, 

then  perhaps — " 

^^      *  Why  not  now,  dear  mother  ?     What  is  food 

^lie,  in  comparison  of  seeing  her  ?" 

^  *  General  Sydney  is  not  well ;  and  it  would  not 

^    to  disturb  him.     Wait  with  a  little  patience, 

^tl  when  he  goes  to  bed,  which  he  does  early,  I 

^^  send  to  beg  her  to  come  here.     In  short,  my 

dear  Wilfred,  I  will  not  seek  to  conceal  from  you 
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that  his  sentiments  towikrds  you  are  not  wh 
were ;  and  I  am  sure  he  would  feel  the  f 
annoyance  at  seeing  you,  or  knowiog  even  ti 
were  here." 

"  Why  ?  what  can  have  happened  ?" 
"  That  which  Mary  always  fuared  : — tha 
you  were  away,  Captain  Normanton  would 
more  power  than  ever  over  him." 
"  Does  he  come  down  here  then?" 
"  Yfs,  very  often  ;  and  it  is  very  tiyiog  fa 
Mr.  St.  Clair  walked  up  and  down  in  great 
Hon. 

■'  Tell  mc  all,"  he  said  at  length.—"  D 
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^  niade  of,  that  he  can  endure  to  think  of  forcing, 
^^  bribing  a  consent  from  her? — that  he  should 
^^*^  to  urge  her  to  forget  her  vows  ?" 

**I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  actually  done 

^^t.    It   seems  to  me  as  if  he  rather  tried  to 

^^Pplant  you — to  shake  her  faith — and  persuade 

^^  she  is  not  bound  to  you ;  for  I  know  he  has 

l^oken  of  your  engagement  as  a  childish  thing 

^^ich  her  father's  word  could  set  aside  at   any 

^^c^ment — if  indeed  you  did  not  weary  of  it  your- 

^^Ives." 

**  Weary  ?  weary  ?  Little  does  he  know  what 
^^^  heart-affection  is !  'His  is  a  fury  —  a  whirl- 
^^«^d — sweeping  down  all  before  it — and  blinding 
*^^Oi  to  the  commonest  dictates  of  feeling,  and 
^ojiour. — How  different  to  our  love  !  refreshing, 
^nci  rejoicing  the  very  springs  of  our  being !  Oh  ! 
'^^ther,  mother  I  how  can  we  ever  weary  of  such 
^  love?" 

**  I  did  not  say  you  could,  my  child, — "  and  the 

^^  came  into  her  eyes  at  sight  of  his  emotion ; 

1-  know  well  you  could  not;  but  Captain  Nor- 

^^ton  tries  to  persuade  her  that  very  young  men 

^'^not  be  constant ; — that  it  is  natural  that  they 

^^\Ud  quickly  like,  and  quickly  forget,  when  *  a 

^^W    flower,'    as   he   expressed  himself  one  day, 

brings  up  in  their  paths/  " 


'llf  ™rff  ^Til^v.     But  now,  somethii 


"  I  will  go  with  you  the 
can  be  done.  Here  is  you 
I  go  and  put  on  my  shawL 

She  soon  returned,  aai 
The  air  was  calm  and  so: 
riding  high  in  the  heavei 
silvery  dew  that  lay  all  arc 

"  He  is  not  gone  to 
St.  Cl^r,  as  they  came  i 
Sydney's  house ;  "  for  I  : 
window  still,  looking  bo 
the  light  in  their  hearts  w< 

"And  is  that  very  sm 
swd,  stopping  short — shri 
its  being  so.  "  Well !  1  i 
and  he  hastened  forward  a| 
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^'^ndow.      He  did  not  need  telling  what  that  was. 

*^ey  paused   when    nearly   opposite   the   house. 

•**^e  bright  blaze  of  the  fire,  and  the  lamp's  clear 

**Kht,  shone  on  the  figures  of  those  who  were  in 

**^^  room;  and  it  may  be  imagined   with  what 

enactions  Mr.  St.  Clair  again  looked  on  the  coun- 

*^ttance  of  Mary  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  opposite  to 

^^ir  father.      She  was  working  at  a  frame,  and  as 

sKe  leant  over  it,  well  did  he  remember  how  won- 

^Ixx^usly  that  profile  had  struck  him  when  first  he 

5«i^r  her  in  the  little  garden  at  Nice ;  that  garden 

otiose  memory  was  now  as  that  of  Paradise  to 

hioQ! 

He  started  forward ;  but  his  mother  caught  his 

**'*^,   exclaiming   in   a    terrified   whisper:    "For 

^^aven's  sake,  do  not  show  yourself  now ;   you 

^^t^'t  know  what  you  might  bring  upon  that  poor 

^^^i.     Wait  only  a  little  while,  and  he  will  be  gone 

bed ;  it  is  just  his  hour.      Come  this  way,  and 

^  ^hall  see  when  they  move." 

I  must  stay  near,"  he  said.     "  I  cannot  lose 
^^^    moment's  sight  of  her  while  I  can  have  it. 
^^tnorrow — and  I  shall  be  far  away  again." 
**  My  dearest  son  ?     Why  so  soon  ?" 
*'  My  ship  sails  the  day  after. — But  see,  she  is 
Moving." 

They  watched  her  as  she  got   up,   and  went 
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towards  her  father.  S]ie  looked  at  him  sadly  ^ 
she  waited  at  his  side,  and  seemed  to  aosv^^^ 
gMitly  the  angry  words — to  judge  from  his  coulm^ 
tenance — that  he  was  addressing  to  her.  Witti  m-  ' 
impatient  gesture  he  directed  her  to  ring  the  bet— -^ 
which  she  did  ;  and  in  a  moment,  the  kindly  fac^^^^^"^ 
of  Susan  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  room.  Mar^^ 
put  out  her  hand  to  help  her  father  out  of  lii^^^ 
chair,  but  he  pushed  her  rudely  away,  and  took:^^ 
Susan's  arm  mstead  ;  who  turned  however  to  give  "^ 
a  cheering  glanee  of  respectful  sympathy  at  her 
young  mistress. 

The  poor  girl  staggered  back  a  little  with  the  " 
roughness  of  the  aetion ;  but  recovering  herself,  ■• 
she  followed  her  father  out  of  the  room, 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  with  sudden  passion,  turned  and  -^ 
clasped  his  mother  to  his  heart ;  as  if  to  crush  -^ 
down  the  insufferable  agony  that  raged  there,  at^* 
seeing  this. 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dearest  Wilfred,"  she  cried„e-  ^ 
her  heart  bleeding  for  him. 

"  I  cannot  endure  it !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  nevei  -^ 
thought  to  have  hated  mortal  man — especially  on^^ 
that  belonged  to  her ;  but  now — I  could  trample^sS 
that  monster  beneath  my  feet '." 

"  Oh,  Wilfred  !  do  not  speak  such  words.      Askr 
God  rather  to  forgive  him." 
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**  Yes !"  he  replied  more  calmly ;  "  that  were 
^'^deed  more  fitting.  But  to  see  him  almost  strike 
**^a.t  angel  creature!  mother!  the  heart  of  man 
^^^Onot  sustain  it !"  and  he  walked  away  in  agony 
^^controllable. 

Just  then  Susan  re-entered  the  little  apartment ; 
^lici  advancing  to  the  window,  she  opened  it,  to 
^ose  the  outer  shutters. 

^rs.  St  Clair  instantly  going  to  the  garden* 
8^te,  whispered  the  good  girl's  name. 

She  started  with  alarm. 

**  I  am  sorry  I  frightened  you,"  said  Mrs.  St. 
Cl^ir;  "but  I  want  you  to  ask  Miss  Sydney,  when 
^'^^  Greneral  is  in  bed,  if  she  can  come  to  me  for  an 
ho-tir  or  two ;  I  will  be  out  here  waiting  for  her ; 
^*^<1  will  bring  her  back  again  myself." 


Much  as  General  Sydney  disliked  the  continual 

'course  with  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  yet  he  had  never 

^^t^idden  it;  and  Mary  was   with  her  therefore 

^^tiever  he  did  not  require  her  to  be  at  home ; 

^^  occasionally  also  in  the  evening,  after  he  had 

^^ired  to  rest.     The  invitation  therefore  on  the 

*^^^nt  occasion,  was  only  extraordinary,  as  being 

^^^n  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair  at  so  late  an  hour ;  and 

^^ty  felt  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it. 


I'IPF 
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^vas  she,  and  so  bitterly  disappointed  at  not  seeing 

hi 


«c    • 


Fearing  to  startle  her,  he  had  walked  on  a  little 
,  but  then  turned  to  meet  her.     On  perceiving 
advancing  in  the  moon's  uncertain  light,  she 
pJ^*^ssed  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  arm  inquiringly. 

**Yes!  my  dear,"  answered  that  kind  woman, 

it  is  Wilfred  ;  he  arrived  about  an  hour  ago." 

They  met ;  but  could  not  speak.     In  silence  he 

e  her  his  arm,  and  in  silence  she  took  it ;  and 

tVio^  all  walked  together  towards  Mrs.  St.  Clair's 

^oxise.     Instead,  however,  of  going  in  when  they 

^J^^ved  there,  Mr.  St.  Clair  passed  the  door,  with 

^    little  entreating  gesture,  and  drew  Mary  on  to 

^5*lk  along  the  gravel  walk  with  him. 

**  I  will  call  you  in  then,  when  the  tea  is  ready," 
said  Mrs.  St.  Clair. 

The  garden  was  not  large ;  but  much  more  so 

*^^n  General    Sydney's ;  and  there  was   a   little 

slxrubbgry^   and  a  lawn   in  front   of  the   house. 

'-  here  they  walked ;  but  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 

^^^hing  could  break  the  spell  of  silence  that  lay  on 

^^Hi.     Their  hearts  were   so  full,  that   no    one 

^ord  or  thought  could  get  precedence  of  the  rest. 

^t  length  Mary  spoke. 

**  When  must  you  return,  Wilfred  ?" 
"  Soon,  Mary — to-morrow." 


She  made  no  answer,  she  could  noKj 

"  It  is  a  short  visit,"  he  continued,  ' 
than  none ;  to  see  you  is  sucli  bappint 
now  tell  me,  Mary,  hpw  you  arc,  aod  al 
happened  sioce  I  went  away,  for  [  h»\ 
ceived  a  line,  you  know,  and  my  heart 
rack." 

"  I  have  really  little  to  tell  you,  Wilf 
came  here  about  a  month  ago ;  and  t 
becoming  vacant,  your  mother  kindly  tw 
she  is  such  a  comfort  to  mc !" 

"  YoQ  are  wanting  comfort  then, — at 
fear.     It  is  useless  to  try  and  dweive  me, 
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feelings.      He  could  but  give  that  smile  of  tender- 
ness, which  is  so  nearly  akin  to  tears  ;  then  said : 
"  And  what  is  the  work  you  do,  and  how  do 
jou  dispose  of  it  ?" 

"  Your  mother  gets  it  sold  for  me,  and  it  is — 
besides  drawings — that  sort  of  Moresco  work  of 
Velvet  and  gold,  which  you  have  so  often  admired ; 
the  same  you  know,  as  that  pocket-book  I  gave 
you  at  Nice ; — my  first  gift,  Wilfred — and  which 
yo\i  said  you  would  never  part  from." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  drew  it  forth,  and  showed  it  her, 
stained  and  discoloured  as  it  was  fix)m  the  effect  of 
ttie  salt  water. 

**This,  with  your  picture,  and  your  ring,  and 
^^e  little  book  of' the  holy  words  of  truth — also 
yoiir  gift,  Mary — were  all  that  I  saved  from  the 
^^eck ;  but  they  were  worth  all  the  rest  to  me  !" 

"  And  then  they  would  bid  me  think  you  faith- 
*^ss,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Who  would  bid  you  think  me  faithless?"  he 
demanded  quickly. 
She  saw  her  inadvertancy,  and  was  silent. 
"  Tell  me,  Mary,"  he  continued  ;  "  tell  me  what 
they  have  told  you  of  my  unfaithfulness.  I  need 
not  ask  who  they  mean, — I  know  that  full  well ; 
but  what  have  they  said  against  me  ?" 

N  2 
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"  That  you  had  been  professing  love  to  si 
she  replipd  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  that  you  bad 

"  And  you  triumphed  in  your  knovdedgo 
falficbood  of  the  accusation?" 

"  Surely  I  did.  And  thm  such  prai 
hrought,  as  might  almost  have  staggoed  t 
it  been — almost — against  myself! — buttti 
— coidd  not — shake  my  confidence  in  you." 

"  Now  God  is  good  to  me !"  he  tsi 
fervently.  "  I  s^d  1  could  trust  your  tni 
was  I  not  right  ? . . .  Thpy  told  you — tC 
not  ? — that  I  was  found  at  tbc  fret  of  that 
ful  creature  with  whom  1  was  staying?     U 
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exclaiined  at  length.     "  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
just  now." 

"  There  is  much  of  happiness  at  least,"  she 
"eplied. 

Yet  there  was  a  shade  of  sadness  in  her  voice, 
irhich  in  an  instant  depressed  the  tone  of  Mr.  St. 
flair's  feelings. 

"  Yes!  there  is  happiness,"  he  sighed;  "but 
low  a  moment's  thought  changes  the  current  of 
»ne's  feelings!  But  I  will  explain  what  must 
•eem  odd  in  the  circumstance  I  have  mentioned." 

"  It  needs  not,  Wilfred,"  she  replied ;  "  for 
though  my  curiosity  might  like  to  be  gratified, 
/et  I  had  rather  you  should  feel  that  I  trusted 
niUy,  without  knowing,  or  hearing." 

"  But  to  confiite  others  it  may  be  as  well  you 
should  know,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  you.  I  had 
displeased  Donna  Mercedes ;  and,  though  sweet  as 
yourself  in  general,  she  was  haughty  at  times; 
and  I,  vexed  at  having  offended  her,  threw  myself 
on  my  knee  before  her,  to  beg  her  to  forgive  me. 
You  can  understand  that — in  Spain  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  she  answered,  looking  up  again 
with  a  playful  smile ;  "  I  cannot  the  least  under- 
stand your  having  either  offended,  or  knelt  to  her. 
But  still  that  does  not  shake  my  confidence  !  How 
oould  you  have  offended  her  ?" 
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"  ShaQ  I  offend  you  now,  if  I  say  that  < 
moment  I  had  rather  not  tdl  you  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  "  I  can  only  again  a 
confidence  does  not  preclude  secret$  ;  it  only 
us  feel  that  all  is  ngbt  in  those  secrets. 
sure  that  you  have  good  reasons  for  not  wsh 
ti^ll  me — and  for  all  thut  you  have  done — aiu 
quite  happy  that  you  should  not  say  a  word 
than  you  like." 

"  How  can  I  love  you  enough !"  h«  exci 
"  fur  your  noble  trust  and  tendem<»s  !  iK 
sctms  too  brief,  and  poor  a  thing  to  senre  j 
But,  Mary,  when  Captain  Norraanton  told  ; 
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that  there  was  some  sort  of  engagement  between 
us.  So  far  that  is  a  comfort  and  security.  But 
when  we  are  alone  together,  then  it  is  that  he  calls 
me  cruel;  and — what  is  so  hard  to  bear — says 
that  you  have  done  me  all  this  harm,  and  made 
me  selfish,  and  undutiful."  And  her  voice 
trembled  as  she  spoke. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  endured !"  he  exclaimed ; 
**  and  must  be  ended.  Has  my  mother  no  influ- 
ance  now?  Your  father  used  to  have  so  much 
"espect  for  her." 

"  No ;  he  is  completely  subdued  by  Captain 
Mormanton,  who  seems  to  have  an  evil  power  to 
nfluence  and  torment  him;  for  my  poor,  dear, 
dearest  father  is  not  happy,  and  that  is  worse  to  me 
:han  all.  At  times  he  will  cry  like  a  child,  and 
3all  me  again  as  he  used  to  do,  *  his  own,'  *  his 
beloved ;'  and  ask  mc  to  forgive  him ;  and  yet 
perhaps  at  other  times,  when  I  speak  the  love  I  feel, 
he  will  teU  me,  that  if  I  loved  him  in  truth,  I  should 
not  be  so  cruel  to  him.  But  I  care  not  for  his 
harsh  words,  as  I  do  for  his  tears  and  words  of 
fondness.  Then,  I  could  almost  wish,  I  had  never 
seen  you,  ne\f3r  loved  you;  though  even  then,  it 
would  have  killed  me  to  have  married  Captain 
Norraanton." 

"  Mary,  I   cannot  let  this  continue,"   he    ex- 
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claimed.  "  Even  by  this  imperfoct  light 
see,  the  ravages  which  these  trials  h^vt 
on  yoiir  health.  Your  palo  cheek,  your  ttuB 
tell  rae  how  much  you  have  sulfirud.  Aoi 
has  been  so  m  this  short  time,  what — what 
he  when  I  am  away  for  yfiars?  My  i 
living  with  you  too  no  longer;  I  cad 
but  too  well  why  !" 

"  Yes,  my  father  left  the  house  near  Di 
that  house  where  we  had  beeo  so  fatip|>jr,  thai 
grain  of  its  dust  -was  like  golden  saD(b  to 
in  order  1  know  to  separate  me  from  her. 
now  my  daily  dread  is  that  be  should  moTi 


\  ^* 
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persecutions  of  that  man,  and  the  cruelties  of  your 
father.     Mary !  you  will  let  me  do  this  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  Wilfred,  I  cannot,"  she  answered 
fiaintly ;  for  the  thought  of  being  really  his,  and 
of  being  sheltered  for  ever  from  Captain  Norman- 
'fcon's  dreaded  presence,  and  from  her  father's  per- 
secutions, was  too  much  of  happiness  to  be  rejected 
^w^th  firm  heart  and  voice. 

**  Why  not,  Mary  ?  why  should  you  not  ?   Your 

^^her  would  forgive  you,  and  when  he  knew  that 

^■^portunity  was  vain,  his  mind  too  would  be  at 

^^st.     That  man's  oppressive  influence  would  be 

over  for  ever,   and  he  would  be  free  again  to  love 

bless  his  child." 

*  *  Do  not  tempt   me,  Wilfred !  do   not  tempt 

•>"  she  cried,  in  extremity  of  distress ;  for  there 

^^as  a  sore  combat  in  her  heart,  and  she  felt  its 

^^^Jcness ;  "  do  not  ask  me  to  do  that — to   do 

^^y thing,  that  I  durst  not  avow  before  the  face  of 

^^y ;  before  the  eye  of  God." 

**  Mary  !  Mary !"  he  urged,  "  you  shall  avow  it. 

^'^Qi  my  mother's  home  we  will  go,  the  moment 

^^^  are  mine,  and  kneel  before  your  father,  and  he 

^  forgive,  and  bless  us.     Mary !  you  will  con- 

'*  No,  Wilfred,"    she  said ;    "  your  last  words 
^Ve  saved  me  from  the  weakness  of  my  failing 
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lieart.  You  say  my  father  w31  forgivt^  aw 
us  !  Yes  !  he  will  bless  us, — but  iMVcr  sb 
have  anything  to  forgive.  Urge  it  no 
Wilfred.  I  see, — I  fet-l  tbe  love,  the  kii 
wliich  made  you  wish  it ;  but  I  cannot— < 
do  it !" 

"  Mary !  you  distract  me  !"  he  exdaimed ; 
thought  of  lca%-ing  you  a  prey  to  all  thU  mis 
this  persecution,  is  death  to  me !  Mother 
mother  !"  for  he  saw  Mra.  St.  Clair  coming  to 
them,  "  come,  and  help  me  to  persuade  Man 
what  will  be  so  much  for  her  peace." 

And  he  detailed  rnpidly  to  his  mother  his 
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the  proposition,  yet  she  could  not  like  the  idea  of 
anything  being  done  secretly.  At  last  she  almost 
Unconsciously  miu'mured  something  about ''  General 
Sydney." 

"  God  is  my  witness,"  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
Vehemently,  "that  did  I  not  think  that  what  I 
proposed  would  contribute  to  his  comfort,  as  well 
Alary's,  never  would  I  iu"ge  it.  But  the  matter 
Once  ended,  he  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  it, 
^jid  her  love  would  again  become  the  joy  of  his 
life/' 

"  He  would  certainly  be  happier — if  his  mind 
A?vere  not  so  continually  harassed, — ''  began  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  again,  in  trembling  accents. 

"  There,    Mary !"    exclaimed    Mr.    St.    Clair 

j>assionately,  throwing  himself  on  his  knee  before 

iier ;  "  my  mother  herself  says  that  your  father's 

liappiness  would  be  secured   by   it, — and   not  a 

][noment  would  we  delay  telling  him,  when  once  it 

"was  done ;  for,  for  worlds  would  I  not  have  you 

live  a  life  of  deception, — you  know  I  would  not. 

1  implore  you  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  by  all  you 

love,  to  grant  my  request." 

"  Wilfred,"  she  said  raising  her  hand  so  as  to 
check  his  further  speaking ;  "  God  says  that  '  One 
day  is  in  His  sight  as  a  thousand  years.'  I  dare 
not  deceive  for  one  day." 


kindness,  while  her  warm 
;ind  burniiifr  clit'rks.  lie 
heart  a  moment  in  silenc 
and  walked  away. 

What  passed  in  the  d 
soul  DO  eye  could  see,  save 
in  the  strife;  but  long  a 
conflict  Those  who  loved 
their  fast^falling  teara, — h 
steps.  He  had  Uirown  off 
enet^  of  his  remonstiana 
be  continually  swept  the  w 
as  if  it  pressed  with  the  m 

At  l«igtb  the  grace  o 
humUed  in  heart,  he  ai 
mighty,  compaa^onate  Ju 
done  in  seeking  to  turn 
for  one  moment  from  the  ] 
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and  in  sadness  and  silence  they  all  returned  to  the 
house. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  as  Mary  was  following 
his  mother  in. 

She  turned  to  speak  words  of  more  than  for- 
^veness ;  when  her  eye, — scarcely  resting  an  instant 
:>n  his  agitated  countenance,  caught  sight  of  some 
>iie ; — half  visible,  half  concealed  by  the  shrubs, — 
evidently  watching  them,  just  outside  the  railing. 
She  grasped  his  arm  with  a  faint  exclamation  of 
i:error,  and  flew  into  the  house.  His  eye  followed 
the  direction  of  her's,  and  he  too  saw  the  figure  of 
31  man,  though  then  retreating. 

He  rushed  towards  the  spot,    but  the  shrubs 

svere  thick,  and  the  garden  making  a  turn  there, 

5iny  one  could  be  hid  from  sight  in  a  moment.   He 

hastily  snatched  up  his  cap,  and  hurried  to  the 

^te.     He  went  out  into  the  lane,  and  field,  and 

looked  all  round  the  house,  but  all  trace  of  any 

one's  having  been  there  was  gone.  He  felt  strangely 

discomposed; — yet  who  could  it  be?     Probably 

only    some   countryman    out    late    on    business, 

attracted  by  curiosity  at  hearing  their  voices  in 

the  garden. 

So  he  really  thought;  and  so  he  tried  to 
persuade  the  others  when  he  went  in  to  join  them 
at  their  late  tea ;  but  though  it  seemed  indeed  the 


connectea  itseit  wiin  tne  i 
m;inton ;  and  spite  almi 
how,  or  wliy  should  liP 
unusual  time  of  night  ?- 
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A  short  time  spent  in  f 
— and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  sui 
for  Mary  to  return.  The 
walked  slowly  back  agai 
the  moments. 

"When  next  I  walk  ' 
said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  as  i 
Sydney's  house,  "  I  trust 
offer  you  both." 

Mary  leant  back  her  he 
whom  she  then  remem 
without  support ;  and  wa 
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skirted  the  road  where  they  were  walking.     With 
great  presence  of  mind  she  restrained  the  cry  of  fear 
'Vrhich  rose  to  her  lips,  as  now  without  a  possibility 
of  doubt  she  recognised  the  tall  stature  and  figure  of 
Captain  Normanton;  and  saying  not  a  word  to 
her  companions,  she  only  involuntarily  quickened 
lier   pace,  though   her   whole  frame   shook   with 
'terror,    and   her   heart   beat   with   that   dreadful 
pulsation    which    seems    to    threaten    life  itself. 
3Vfr.  St.  Clair  felt  the  shaking  of  her  hand  as  it 
Tested  on  his  arm,  and  turned  to  her,  saying : 
"  You  tremble,  Mary ;  are  you  tired  ?" 
"  No,"  she  replied  in  a  whisper,  pointing  to  the 
house,  as  if  eager  to  get  there. 

He  thought  the  action,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
voice  meant  for  them  not  to  speak  loud  as  they 
drew  near,  for  fear  of  disturbing  General  Sydney ; 
so  in  a  corresponding  whisper  he  *  asked  her  when 
he  could  see  her  the  next  day,  and  where  ? 

"  I  will  be  at  your  mother's  at  eight,"  she 
replied.  "  My  father  never  gets  up  now  till  near 
twelve,  and  Susan  will  let  me  know  when  he 
wakes." 

"  I  should  wish  to  see  him  before  I  go,  Mary. 
My  mother  says  he  will  be  displeased  at  my  being 
here;    but   now,   like    you,  I  desire   to  have  no 
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coDcealmente — 1  never  did  but  that  once,  and  for       Mg^ 
that  you  have  forgiven  me  ?"  1  id 

No  word  was  needed  in   answer,  but  as  they 
approached  the  garden,  she  said : 

"  I  wiU  stay  at  this  gate  till  you  are  quite  out 
of  sight ;  so  look  back,  and  wave  your  band' 
kerchieft." 

Th^  took  leave;   Mr.  St.  Clair  with  natural 
sadness,  but  Mary  with  a  sense  of  soul-sickenin^^^ 
fear  that  was  almost  insupportable.      Yet  had  sh^^^ 
been  asked  what  it  was  she  fiiared,  she  would  hav^^^ 
found  it  diHicult  to  have  said ;  but  the  agitations 
of  that  cneDing,  and   the    induencc    of  that 
and  solemn  hour  when  not  a  sound  was  beards 
and  the  moon's  cold  light  lay  on  a  sea  of  mist^ 
which  enshrouded  the  whole  earth,  save  where  thes 
tall  trees  rose  here  and  there  like  dark  islets  out  oft 
it,  and  cast  their  black  shadows  around — seemedrf"  - 
to  have  shaken  her  naturally  strong  mind,  and  to^ 
have  opened  it  to  the  admission  of  every  sad,  ancK- 
fearful  idea.     At  other  times   she  would  as  soov 
have  believed  herself  capable  of  deeds  of  violence 
as  Captain  Normanton,  much  as  she  dreaded  him 
i^  other  ways ;  but  now  the  circumstance  of  bis 
jlHyng  there   at  that  unusual   hour,    and   of  his 

iDcealed  about  theu-  paths,  and  homes —  J 
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added  to  the  jealousy  which  she  knew  would  be 

swelling  his   proud    and  sensitive  heart   even   to 

frenzy — filled  her  with  the  most  frightful  alarms. 

She   dreaded   the   encounter  of  those   two   fiery 

spirits,  should  they  meet;  for  though  she  knew 

that  Mr.  St.  Clair's  high  principles   would  ever 

P^vent    his   seeking   a   quarrel,    or   wishing    to 

^^enge  it  by  the  murderous  sin  of  duelling, — and 

^-f^otigh  he  had  promised  her  not  himself  to  speak, 

y^t   she  could  not  say  with  his  deep  injuries,  how 

^^      his   wounded    and   goaded   spirit   might   be 

^^tled  to  maintain  its  calm  under   further  irri- 


on. 

Tlie  little  arrangement  therefore  that  she  made 

^v>o\it  remaining  at  the  gate,  had  a   motive  far 

^^^per  than  the  mere  protracted  remembrance  of 

^    ^w   minutes.     She   hoped  by  it   to  keep  her 

^^nds'  attention  on  herself,  so  as  to  make  it  less 

^i*«:ely  that  they  should  observe  the  enemy  who  was 

lurltiug  near ;  and  she  hoped  also  to  keep  a  power 

^^^r  that    enemy   himself;  for  she  felt  confident 

"^^t  he  was  aware  that  she  had  seen,  and  recog- 

^^^^d  him ;  and  he  must  know  that  it  would  be 

• 

^possible  for  him  to  leave  the  shadow  of  that 

• 

^^Sulated  tree,  without  her  seeing  him,  as  long  as 
^*ie  remained  where  she  was.  A  consciousness  too 
^f  his  most  unhappy  love  for  herself,  made  her 

VOL.   II.  o 
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think,  that  should  he  be  induced  to  Id 
covert,  his  first  impulse  would  be  to  speak 
rather  tlian  follow  her  friends  for  any  pur| 
insult,  or  revenge. 

She  remained  therefore  at  the  galo  m 
with  intense  anxiety,  the  steps  of  her  fntuu 
often  did  they  look  hack,  and  give  the  pn 
signs  of  remembrance.  With  a  pulpitatiof 
she  saw  them  safely  pikss  tlie  fearful  tree,  UU 
she  breathed  more  freely ;  yet  could  she  i 
satisfied  to  leave  her  post  till  they  had  disap 
beyond  the  turning  in  the  road ;  and  till  m 
time  had  elapsed  for  them  to  have  safely  r 
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^ould  have  been  then  dispelled ;  for  walking  up  to 
the  palings,  and  leaning  indeed  for  some  minutes 
over  the  very  garden  gate  where  she  herself  had  so 
lately  been  standing,  she  distinctly  saw  the  man 
^whom  most  on  earth  she  dreaded. 

She  sat  as  if  frozen  to  the  place ;  she  knew 
indeed  that  he  could  not  dream  of  calling  at  that 
late  hour — yet  still  he  was  there ; — and  spell-bound 
— incapable  of  moving,  almost  of  breathing,  she 
felt  a  weight  of  terror  quite  unspeakable. 

And  yet — through  all  those  tremors — the  effect 
as  we  have  said,  rather  of  the  excited  state  of  her 
nerves,  than  of  any  rational  fears — spite  too  of  all 
the  real  cause  that  she  had  for  dreading  him,  there 
stole  over  her,  as  she  saw  him  there, 

**  Unblest,  while  at  the  threshold  of  her  bower, 
An  unaccounted  guest  he  took  his  stand — " 

• 

a  feeling  of  deep  compassion,  which  made  the  tears 
burst  from  her  eyes. 

After  a  time  he  left  the  gate,  and  reluctantly 
retraced  his  steps.  He  turned,  and  stopped,  and 
turned  again,  as  if  he  could  not  tear  himself  away ; 
when  suddenly  another  figure  appeared  in  the 
road,  advancing  to  meet  him. 

They  met — stopped — and  from  their  vehement 
gestures  were  evidently  conversing  in  no  amicable 


■1  ;  —  then    suddenly    with    riipiti    stt'ps   Ihcy 
together  down    the    road    th&t    led    tu 

.  God  !"  exdaimed  Mary  sinking  on  her 
iiid  extending  her  straining  anns  to  Heaven  j 
—  save  —  save    them    from   blood  —  from 

'J'Idi  instantly  starting  up,  she  stole  rapidly  luid 
IriirK  into  her  maid's  room.  She  found  her 
ill  up. 

"  Snsan,"  she  s£ud  in  a  hushed  whisper,  "follow 
le  instantly  down  the  cross  path  that  leads  to  the 
iM;id  there." 

"  Good  Heavens !  Miss  Sydney !"  exclaimed  the 
jrirl,  alarmed  at  this  order,  and  at  her  young  mis- 
tress' pale  and  horrified  appearance  ;  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  follow  me  Ijcidd^.l 
for  the  love  of  God  !"  And  she  hft  the  room  ; 
and  gliding  noiselessly  down  the  stairs,  uudid  the 
back  door  which  ojrened  on  the  path  she  had 
named,  and  which  led  at  about  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  into  the  Hastings  road.  Like  lightning 
she  flew  along  it ;  urged  to  grenter  speed  by  hear- 
ing, as  she  got  nearer  tliem,  the  voice  of  Captain 
Normanton  in  tones  of  vehement  irritation,  most 

'—'■,]  to  him.    She  reached  the  gate  that  opened 


I 
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to  the  road,  just  before  they  came  up  to  it.  She 
paused,  leaning  on  it  to  support  her  shaking  limbs, 
and  recover  her  agonised  breathing  from  having 
xiin  so  fast.  They  drew  near ;  when  the  excited 
%one  in  which  Captain  Normanton  was  still  speak- 
ing, brought  his  very  words  to  her  ear. 

"I  have  her  father's  sanction,  and  shall  not 
tiherefore  think  it  needful  to  ask  your's,  Mr. 
IBruce." 

Bruce !  Mr.  Bruce !  Was  it  then  he,  and  not 
Mr.  St.  Clair  who  was  there  ? 

She  had  just  time  to  recollect  herself,  and  to 
step  aside  into  the  shade  of  the  dark  hedge-row, 
when  they  passed ;  but  yet  her  terror  at  seeing 
Captain  Normanton  so  close  to  her,  nearly  made 
her  sink.  She  felt  bewildered, — as  if  in  some 
horrible,  baffling  dream. 

Mr.  Bruce !  could  it  be  he  ?  how  came  he 
there  ?  (for  amid  the  many  interests  that  had  occu- 
pied  his  mind  that  night,  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  for- 
gotten to  mention  that  he  had  come  with  him 
to  Hastings)  and  why  was  he  too  wandering 
about  in  those  quiet  places  at  that  hour  of  the 
night  ? 

Every  other  thought  however  gave  way  to  the 
overpowering  one  of  joy  at  finding  it  was  not 
Mr.  St.  Clair  who  was  with  Captain  Normanton, 


-.lug^ht  her  to  be  tranquil,  covering  hi 
with  her  own  shawl  in  hopes  of  d* 
sound  of  her  convulsive  sobs.  At 
became  more  quiet ;  but  still  contini 
minutes  straining  Susan  to  her  heart, 
forth  almost  frantically,  her  inartici 
and  praises  to  God.  Then  turning 
the  girl's  arm,  she  began  slowly  to  retr 
homewards  —  slowly  and  wearily  —  i 
exhausted, — body  and  mind. 

"  Ask  me  nothing  now,  dear  Susa] 
as  she  reached  the  house,  "  oidy  thi 
His  kindness  to  me.  To-morrow  1 
aU." 

Then  in  the  stillness  of  her  owi 
thought  of  all  that  had  occurred. — . 
indeed  great  at  the '   "*  ' — 
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have  so  avowedly  sanctioned  them,  as  for  Captain 
Nornianton  to  feel  justified  in  announcing  that 
sanction  to  another,  filled  her  with  dismay. 

She  felt  most  miserable ! — But  then  the  blest 
Tecollection  of  God's  unceasing  care  and  love,  came 
down  like  balm  upon  her  heart.  She  felt  anew 
in  whom  she  believed,  and  knew  that  she  had  His 
promise  never  to  leave  her,  nor  forsake — and  to 
Bim  she  committed  everything ! 


Not  as  man  sees,  seeth  God  !- 
Not  as  man  loves,  loveth  He!' 


No !  His  love  —  who  can  tell  ?   drawn  forth 
'om  the  depths  of  His  eternal  heart ! 
She  rested  on  it, — and  was  still !     And  then 
^^ver  her  calmed  spirit  was  brought  too,  the  sooth- 
^^g  light  of  holy  earthly  affections. 

She  thought  of  the  joy  which  the  next  day's 
^awn  would  bring  her, — of  that  presence  which 
Viad   been  so  long   withheld;  and  as  she   gently 
^ank  to  rest,  she  murmured  to  herself  over  and 
Dver  again,  the  blessed  word :     "  To-morrow,  to- 
morrow, to-morrow  !" 


THE  FIBSr 


CHAPTER  XV. 

November!  yet  the  sua  beonu  bright  uid  aofti- 

Novcmber  !  yet  the  air  inflpiret  a  b>lm  I 
White  the  few  fleecv  clouds  that  float  aloft. 
Affect  the  semblance  of  a  spring-like  calm. 


But  prostrate  nature  irresponsive  Ilea ; 
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heavy,  was  it  for  mortal  strength  to  lift ;  and  un- 
i!iappily  he  had  never  made  proof  of  the  Immortal 
arm. 

Ah !  could  he  once  have  roused  himself  to 
frapple  with  the  dreadful  feeling  which  was  one 
^ntinued  torture  to  his  soul,  how  much  of 
fuilt — how  much  of  misery  might  have  been 
iaved  1 

Yet  there  was  much  to  be  esteemed  in  his 
character.  He  had  a  deep  reverence  for  religion, 
though  no  real  acquaintance  with  it ;  a  high  devo- 
tional idea  of  God ;  but  alas !  no  intercourse  with 
Him.  Therefore  his  soul  was  sterile ;  and  his 
stem  heart,  though  stained  by  no  degrading  vice, 
was  untempered  by  the  dewy  influences  and  genial 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Neither  had  he  any 
earthly  friend  who  could  be  of  use  to  him ;  for  the 
general  harshness  of  his  disposition  had  prevented 
his  forming  those  cordial  ties,  which  are  in  general 
such  softeners  of  the  human  character.  The  only 
being  to  whom  he  was  really  attached  excepting 
Mary  Sydney, — was  his  sister,  Lady  Davenport ; 
but  her  character,  partaking,  of  all  his  defects,  but 
sharing  few  of  his  finer  qualities — was  calculated 
to  injure  rather  than  improve  his  tone  of  mind. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  the  only  person,  who  had  ever 
spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  conduct  as 
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regarded  Manr  SrdorT  ;  but, — beads  that  be  ««» 
mtidi  Tounger  tban  himself,  and  couU  not  Uurefcie 
be  supposed  to  iave  much  w^isbt  with  him, — his 
faaish  war  of  speakii^  was  calE'uialn)  to  do  mur^  | 
hum  thui  good.     Had  be  showti  mtm  RspeiSC 
md  eDdeavoaicd  to  touch,  and  soflm,  instead  t^ ' 
WDuodii^    and  kritatiog  bis  qtndc  Irdingis,  b^ 
migbt  have  been  blest  to  a  great  and  good  pur- 
pose as  regarded  him ;  but  giiii^  wsv  to  thiit 
haisbiKSs,  trhich  n-ss   ever  the  shady  side  of  Im 
oibervise  tine  cbanurter,  he  dosed  up  erery  aranM 
h\  whiL'h  bettor  t'ecIiDgs  mipht  have  reached   him, 
and  benefitted  his  heart. 

Even  Marj-  herself,  with  all  her  sweetness,  did 
not  well  understand  him  ;  though  considering  her 
jouth,  and  little  experience  of  the  world,  that  was 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  Courageous  to  the 
utmost,  where  any  principle  was  concerned,  yet  ^ft-as 
she  timid  as  a  tawn  with  her  fellow-creatures  ;  and 
though  in  much  of  her  disposition — in  its  wann 
enthusiasm,  and  quick,  most  tender,  most  ardent 
feelings — she  showed  that  the  blood  of  Italy  flowed 
in  her  veins ;  yet,  in  shrinking  reserve — burying 
deep  her  joys  within  her  heart,  and  silently  "  fold- 
ing the  robe  o'er  secret  pain,"  she  partook  much 
of  the  character  of  her  father's  land  ;  and,  chedced 
as  she  had  always  been  by  him  in  all  expressioa 
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of  her  feelings,  she  had  learnt  in  general  to  be  timid 
in  speaking  of  them  to  others. 

But  for  that  she  might  in  all  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  heart,  have  spoken  to  Captain  Nor- 
mahton  ;  and  have  told  him  of  the  grief  he  caused 
her,  while  her  natural  sorrow  for  his  pain  might 
have  freely  been  expressed.  She  might  have  thrown 
herself  upon  his  generosity,  imploring  him  to  plead 
her  cause  with  her  father,  instead  of  being  himself 
the  obstacle  to  her  happiness ;  and  by  rousing  all 
the  nobler  qualities  of  his  mind,  have  shown  him 
that  there  was  something  better  to  live  for  than 
the  mere  vanishing  things  of  time  —  something 
more  worthy  the  energies  of  a  high  nature,  than 
the  ruthless  gratification  of  mere  selfish  feeling  ! 

But  now  it  seemed  impossible  !  Not  that  her 
innocent  and  lovely  nature  was  prone  to  think  harm 
of  others,  but  that  any  evil  that  she  could  not 
help  perceiving,  terrified  her,  and  made  her  trem- 
blingly retire  within  the  fastnesses  of  her  own 
pure  heart.  No  one  would  naturally  have  been 
more  open,  more  out- pouring  in  their  nature; 
but  her  father  had  never  been  one — with  all  his 
love  for  her — who  had  coiuted,  or  permitted  even, 
the  confidence  which  would  eke  have  made  her 
thoughts  '  run  out  before  him  as  a  summer  rill ;' 
and  by  wayward  caprice,  and  harsh  expressions 
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had  constantly  repelled  her  feelings ;  till  si 
been  forced  to  hush  them  back  agaio  to  tbi 
stillness  of  a  "  sealed  fountain." 

It  was  indeed  the  perfect  confidence  whti 
had  felt  in  Mr.  St.  Clair,  which  had  n»dc  hi 
for  him  spring  up  so  readily  in  ansmr  h 
he  had  felt  for  her.  She  read  io  the  blue  i 
of  his  speaking  eye,  a  tenderness  that  could 
repel,  a  kindness  that  could  ocvlt  rebuke, 
that  could  never  fail ! 

He  it  was  in  fact,  who  better  than  any 
understood  Captain  Nomianton's  niiturc;  an 
alone  gave  him  full  credit  for  his  many  good 
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Heavy,  we  have  said,  was  the  cloud  that  lay 

on   Captain  Norraanton's  spirits    that   morning! 

after  his  wretched  night's  walk  to  HoUington.    He 

had  been  in  Portsmouth  at  the  time  of  Mr.  St. 

Clair's  arrival  from  Spain ;  and  had  heard  of  his 

setting  off  instantly  with  Mr.  Bruce  "  to  go  and 

see  his  mother."      He  knew  full  well  what  else 

^2t  hasty  journey  would  accomplish  for  him ;  and 

^  follow  him  was  therefore  the  first  impulse  of  his 

'^^d, — and  unfortunately  he  gave  way  to  it. 

What  object  he  proposed  to  himself  in  so  doing, 

^'  'Would   have  been  difficult  to   say  ;  it  seemed 

^Ofe  an  outbreak  of  his  jealous  spirit,  than  any 

^^tled  purpose; — more  the  irritable  necessity  of 

*^^  something,  than  the  knowing  what  to  do. 

-^\rrived  at  the  hotel  at  Hastings,  where   Mr. 

'"^^ce  had  alighted  some  hours  before,  he  hardly 

^^Aved  himself    time   to  take   any   refreshment 

*<^re  he  was  on  the  road  towards   Hollinffton. 

^en  he  reached  it,  late  as  it  was,  he  went  to 

^^^eral  Sydney's  house ;  but  to  his  infinite  mor- 

"^<^tion,   found  that    the    old    man  had  already 

^^^ired  for  the  night,  and  that  Mary  was  at  Mrs. 

^^.  Clair's. 

Baffled  and  desperate,  he  followed  her  there  ; 
ftiough  without  having  for  a  moment  the  temerity 
to  think  of  calling  ;  but  as  he  was  approaching 
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the  house,  he  heard  voices  in  the  i»anlcn,  and 
caught  glim|)scs  of  figures,  as  they  came  out  i*> 
casloually  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  into  th< 
clear,  stUl  moonlight. 

Amid  the  most  turbulent  tumult  of  fwBng 
howev'er,  never  could  a  dishonourable  action  have 
presented  itself  to  his  mind ;  and  rathiT  limn  haf 
approached  near  enough  to  have  OTCrlieard  one 
word  thnt  was  not  intended  for  bis  ear,  he  wnuw 
have  fled  for  ever  from  the  spot. 

Irresistibly,  however,  was  he  impelled  to  serk 
a  nearer  view  of  her — the  most  indistinct  flutter- 
ing of  whose  ribbons,  or  sound  of  whose  voice, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  lured  him '" 
the  brink  of  destruction— aye !  or  down  its  fa^l 
steeps  i — and  vaulting  over  the  paling  of  a  little 
field  which  ran  under  the  garden  fence,  he  placed 
himself  so  that  he  could  see  those  wlio  were  walk- 
ing there,  ^^■ithout  being  himself  obser^'ed. 

He  was  thus  distantly  present,  when  Mr.  St. 
Clair  was  pressing  Mar\'  Sydney  to  consent  B 
their  hasty  marriage ;  and  though  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  feel  certain  as  to  the  subject  of 
the  earnest  importunity  he  witnessed,  yet  he  coulo 
not  but  have  a  suspicion  of  its  nature ;  and  the 
bare  idea  of  it  filled  him  with  torture  and  aliimi. 
'et  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  the  spot  as 
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iDg  as  Mary  remained  there ;  and  in  his  earnest 
atching,  it  was  that  be  incautiously  betrayed 
imself  to  her  sight.  Forced  then  to  go,  he 
ationed  himself  beneath  the  tree  on  the  common, 
Qowing  that  from  thence  he  must  catch  another 
impse  of  her  on  hfer  way  home;  and  when 
le  had  passed,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the 
retched  consolation  of  leaning  a  moment  on  the 
Bite  by  which  she  had  stood,  and  gazing  at  the 
welling  which  contained  her. 

These  softened  feelings  however,  had  been  rudely 
based,  and  his  mind  ruffled  to  the  highest  degree 
y  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Bruce ;  the  rugged  home- 
ruths  which  that  honest  heart  had  too  strongly 
erhaps  laid  before  him,  having  sunk  deep  into  his 
pint. 

Mr.  Bruce  had  just  returned  from  his  solitary 
amble  the  evening  before,  when  he  saw  his 
haise  drive  rapidly  up  to  the  hotel.  .  He 
bought  he  distinguished  his  figure  as  he  hastily 
Jighted,  and  inquiring  of  the  waiter,  found  it 
vas  he ;  that  official  gratuitously  adding  "  that 
le  had  had  rooms  there  for  the  last  month ;  and 
that  he  was  the  civilest  and  most  liberal  gentle- 
nan  that  had  ever  entered  their  doors." 

This  was  anything  but  welcome  news  to 
)/Lr.  Bruce,  who  wished  with  all   his  heart  that 
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the  Captain  would  exercise  ids  cmUtin  and 
fiberalities  anjMA'here  but  id  tb»t  particular  spot; 
and  heariDg  him  sood  at^er  go  doHn  stairs,  and 
leave  the  house,  and  determining  that  hv  should 
not  have  the  world  that  ni^ht  aU  trt  himself,  he 
rushed  after  him,  hoping  to  overtake  him,  and 
prevent  his  disturbing  the  happiness  of  his  frteoik. 
Being  less  however  "  en  pays  de  connmssanoe"  thim 
the  other,  he  made  sundry  wrong  turns,  and  lost 
sight  of  hira  completely,  till  at  last  he  bad  the 
fierce  encounter  with  him  on  the  common  which 
so  alarmed  poor  Marj'  Sydney.  Determined  then 
not  to  leave  him,  he  turned  back  with  him  to 
Hastings  ;  and  not  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
motive  for  visiting  that  part  of  the  country  at 
that  moment,  he  openly  expressed  his  hope,  that 
he  would  refrain  from  disturbing  Mr.  St.  Clair 
in  the  few  hours  of  enjoyment  that  were  left  him 
before  he  quitted  England  for  so  long  a  time. 
This  abrupt  and  galling  appeal  it  was,  which 
brought  forth  from  Captain  Normanton  the  asser- 
tion of  his  possessing  General  Sydney's  sanction 
for  bis  addresses  to  his  daughter,  which  had  met 
Mary's  alarmed  ear ;  and  which  filled  him  also 
with  astonishment  and  indignation.  That  the 
weak  old  man  should  permit  them,  he  had 
's  thought   probable;    but   that    he    should 
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sanction  them  after  having  given  his  full  consent 
to  her  engagement  to  another,  seemed  almost 
beyond  belief.  That  Captain  Normanton  also 
could  avail  himself  of  so  unprincipled  a  permission, 
seemed  incomprehensible ;  and  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  he  stated  without  the  smallest  attempt  at 
disguise. 

After  the  first  moments  of  irritation,  Captain 
Normanton  received  what  he  said  with  that  sort 
of  contemptuous  patience  which  a  person  who 
does  not  intend  to  be  drawn  into  a  quarrel,  or 
to  alter  a  single  line  of  his  course,  can  sometimes 
assume ;  and  arrived  at  the  hotel,  he  wished  his 
companion  "  good  night,"  with  a  light  good 
humour  which  made  the  other,  who  was  fretted 
**  to  the  top  of  his  bent,"  be  conscious  of  a  strong 
desire  to  precipitate  him  over  the  bannisters. 


VOL.   II. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Wlien  first  thine  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soiil  j 
To  do  the  like  ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty.     True  hearts  spread,  and  hci' 
Unto  their  God.  as  tlon'ers  do  to  the  »uu. 

Give  Him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  eludt  rboa 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  Him  sleep. 
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•w  long  it  seemed  since  they  had  been  able  to 
on  waking :  "  To-day  we  shall  meet ;"  and 
^ond  that  Universe — "  meeting !" — where  could 
ir  hearts  go  ?  From  their  respective  chambers 
ir  first  thoughts  had  arisen  in  joyous  gratitude 
God  ;  and  before  the  sun's  rays  had  cleared  the 
sts  away  from  their  path,  they  were  forth  to 
let  each  other. 

"  Send  for  me,  Susan,  the  moment  my  father 
kes,"  said  Mary ;  as  her  attendant  stood  rather 
•plexed  at  the  diflference  which  her  young  lady's 
liant  looks  at  that  moment  presented  to  the 
rsterious  agony  of  the  past  night. 
**  You  are  going  out.  Miss  Sydney  !"  was  the 
errogatory  reply. 

"  Yes,  Susan,  I  am  going  to  breakfast  at  Mrs. 
.  Clair's.     Mr.  St.  Clair  is  there  to-day." 
"  I  thought  so,"  replied    Susan,  with  delight. 
3ut  dear !  Miss  Sydney,  what  terrible  grief  you 
ire  in  last  night." 

"  I  was,  Susan,  and  I'U  tell  you  all  about  it 
other  time ;  but  now  I  cannot  think  of  griefs  !'* 
id  she  finished  tyjng  the  fresh  rose-coloured 
►bens  of  her  bonnet ;  and  putting  her  arm  round 
isan's  neck,  gave  her  the  loving  kiss  of  girlhood's 
ppiness,  and  ran  down  stairs. 
As   she   went   through   the   little  garden,  the 
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They  walked  on,  and  strolled  about  Mrs.  St. 
Clair's  garden  till  breakfast  was  ready ;  and  then, 
when  the  urn  was  there  with  its  steam  eddying  up 
to  the  ceiling,  and  all  the  other  pleasant  little  pre- 
parations were  made,  they  went  in  to  that  cheerful 
meal ;  the  sun  shining  in  at  the  window,  as  if  glad 
to  make  one  amoiig  such  happy  beings. 


There  too,  would  we  gladly  pause,  and  rest 
awhile  amid  the  bright  and  joyous  things  of  life, 
before  its  heavy  clouds  come  on  to  mar  the 
prospect. 


"  The  veil  that  covers  futurity,"  says  the  Turkish 
proverb,  "  is  woven  by  the  hand  of  mercy." 

Most  merciful !  it  is  indeed  thy  hand  that  has 
spread  it  before  our  eyes ; 

"  Hiding  from  us  futurity. 
Unveiling  all  the  past  to  guide  us  ;** 

and  then  as  life's  sorrows  fall  sadly  one  by  one 
upon  the  heart,  He  who,  in  all  His  people's  afflic- 
tions is  afflicted,  sustains  them  with  His  strong 
irm,  and  sympathising  love;  and  "whispers  to 
the  else  o'erfraught  heart:  "It  is  1,  be  not 
ifraid.' " 
From  those,  however,  who  write  the  records  of 
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the  past,  this  happy  boon  of  igaonuicf  is  « 
They  know  the  things  which  are  adranong: 
issues — can  see  the  devBstating  cloud's  oiw 
even  through  the  bright  glancing  of  the  6ui 
and  hear  liow,  above  the  "  harpings  of  the  [ 
gale," 

'*  sighs  the  a.-tJ  ^nius  of  the  coming  stonn. 

But  bright  and  sunny  was  that  room,  jus 
where  happiness  looked  upon  happise: 
"  hearts  were  of  each  other  sure." 

Wlien  breakfast  was  over,  the  party  adjoi 
the  little  drawing-room ;    where  many  of 
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ddightfully !  Every  dead  leaf  was  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  well-kept  spot,  so  that  the  silver 
lew  lay  mibroken  on  the  lawn. 

At  length  the  passing  bell,  of  their  present  hap- 
piness tolled,  and  word  was  brought  that  General 
Sydney  was  awake. 

"  You  will  both  come  with  me,"  said  Mary ; 
all  the  bright  joyousness  gone  from  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  like  it  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  anxiously. 

"  Not  at  first,  perhaps ;  but  he  must  be  told  of 
Wilfred's  being  here ;  and  he  ought  to  see  him. 
I  must  still  act  on  the  presumption  that  he  regards 
him  as  he  did  before,  or  I  should  seem  to  acquiesce 
in  his  changed  views.  He  will  have  the  option, 
too,  of  speaking  to  Wilfred  about  them,  if  he  wishes 
it ;  though  if  he  should,  you  both  know,  that — with 
all  duty  I  say  it — his  words  are  not  mine,  and  never 
can  be." 

"  That  assurance  was  not  needed,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  St.  Clair  much  affected ;  "  we  both  know 
you  too  well  to  doubt  you.  But  if  you  really  think 
Wilfred  had  better  go,  he  shall ;  but  I  think  you 
had  best  prepare  your  father  first." 

"  Oh  no !  indeed  not,"  said  Mary  eagerly ;  *'  he 


"  Oh  !  yes,"  n  plied  Mary,  as  si 
cntreatingly  ;  "  vou  will  come  with  i 
is  always  so  gentle  with  you." 

So  she  went  up  to  put  on  hei  thin 


"Wilfred,"  said  Mary  tremulous!; 
were  alone,  "  Ciiptain  Nonuiinton  is 
I  saw  him  last  night,  and  Mr.  Bnice 
not  told  me  he  was  here." 

And  she  related  the  meeting  she 
between  them,  and  what  she  had  I 
Normanton  say  ;  and  described  also  I 
flight  through  the  fields,— laughing  a 
her  terrors  new  seemed  to  her  so  utta 
To  Mr.  St.  Clair,  however,  they  seel 
but  that ;  for  he  grieved  for  what  shi 
on  his  account;  thoi    '"    """ " 
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cutioQS  to  which  she  might  be  subjected  during  his 
absence. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  also  much  disturbed  him  the 
day  before,  by  what  she  had  said  of  Captain  Nor- 
manton's  sister,  Lady  Davenport.  She  had,  it 
seemed,  been  down  to  Hastings  several  times  with 
her  brother ;  and  had  come  over  frequently  to  see 
the  Sydneys,  where  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  met  her. 
She  seemed,  she  said,  a  thoroughly  worldly  woman, 
with  a  manner,  which  though  ladylike,  was  also 
y^  dictatorial  and  unpleasant. 

"  It  irritated  me  beyond  measure,"  continued 
even  this  gentle  woman,  "  to  hear  the  way  in 
which  she  talked  to  General  Sydney,  for  it  was  all 
so  evidently  done  to  make  him  think  she  was 
devoted  to  his  happiness ;  while  her  air  of  protection 
to  Mary  was  most  unpleasant, — speaking  to  her 
as  if  she  were  a  neglected  child  who  needed  her 
instruction." 

This  account  recurred  to  Mr.  St.  Clair's  mind 
when  Mary  began  talking  again  of  Captain  Nor- 
manton  and  he  asked  her  why  she  had  not  men- 
tioned Lady  Davenport's  visits  to  him. 

She  replied  that  she  did  not  wish  to  tell  him 
anything  that  would  needlessly  vex  him,  and  she 
begged  him  not  to  be  unhappy  about  it,  for  that 


Mr.  St,  Clair  sat  in  glo 
moments. 

"  Mary,"  he  said  at  lenj 
soul  for  hariDg  eDdeavourec 
one  step  aside  from  the  opei 
for  worlds  would  I  do  so 
listen  now  to  my  request — i 
bear  the  thought  of  leaving 
people.  Bruce  will  be  eve 
you  may  require ;  but  what 
this  sort  ?  My  mother  you 
and  how  can  you  endure,  n 
perhaps  year  after  year,  th 
state  of  existence !  Did  no 
— yes,  Maiy,  my  mothei 
sta^;er  under  your  father's 
knows  the  insupportable  ag 
npnnli-    will    tvrniini7n    nvcr 
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honour  and  openness,  entreat  your  father  to  con- 
sent to  our  marriage  before  I  go ; — there  is  yet 
time.     Mary,  you  will  not  refuse  me  this  ?" 

"  No,  Wilfred,  I  will  not,  if  it  will  make  you 
happier;  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
chance  of  success  with  my  father.  We  Imow, 
alas,  alas!  too  well,  the  reasons  which  make  us 
wish  it  so  earnestly ;  but  they  cannot  be  pleaded 
to  him;  and  apart  from  them,  what  can  you  urge  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  have  many,  many  things  I  could  urge, 
Mary,  which  might,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
prevail.     Then  you  will  consent  ?" 

"  Yes ;  to  anything  you  wish  that  is  not  wrong. 
With  God's  blessing,  as  you  say,  it  may  succeed  ; 
but,  if  it  should  not — promise  me,  dear  Wilfred,  to 
be  calm,  and  to  ask  that  you  may  feel,  that  it  is 
refused  because  the  blessing  of  God  could  not  go 
with  it.  *  No  good  thing  will  He  ever  withhold 
from  them  that  put  their  trust  in  Him.'  " 

He  thanked  her  a  thousand  times ;  and  a 
thousand  cheering  hopes  animated  his  heart. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  then  joining  them,  they  set  out 
on  their  walk,  and  Wilfred  told  her,  of  the  pro- 
jected appeal,  begging  her  to  add  her  arguments, 
and  entreaties  to  theirs;  which  she  readily  pro- 
mised. 

They  walked  on  fast ;  fearful  of  General  Sydney's 


f  • 


fl 


took  possession  ui  xtxcmj  ^ 

of  h(T  father's  anger,  both  at  Mr. 
pearance,  and  at  the  request  she  hj 
should  make. 

''Yet  after  all,"  she  thought, 
trouble  me  so  much?    It  is  but 
sure;    my  real  peace  cannot  be 
And  asking  strength,  she  followed 
through    the    garden    gate.      H 
moment,  she  said  to  Mr.  St  Clair 

"  If  we  have  not  another  quiet  i 
together,  take  these  as  my  last 
nothing  shaH  move  my  stead&st 
my  steadfiEist  faith  towards  you— 
And  she  hastened  after  Mrs.  S 
house. 

''  Win  you  stay  here  a  few  ir 
as  she  left  them  in  the  little 
will  e:o  and  see  if  my  ftither  is  re 
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"  What  out  so  early  ?"  he  exclaimed,  seeing 
her  with  bonnet  and  pelisse  on.  And  taking  her 
arm  he  began  to  descend  the  little  flight  of  stairs. 
"  WeD,  it  is  a  lovely  day  !" 

"Yes,  my  father;"  and  she  tried  to  still  her 
agitation,  and  tremulousness  of  voice.  "  I  have 
been  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair's.  Wilfred  came  back  last 
night,  and  goes  again  to-day ;  and  he  is  come  here 
to  see  you." 

"  Here  ?  to  see  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  man  in 
a  frenzy  of  fright  and  rage.  "  I  won't  see  him— I 
can't  see  him — I  won't  see  him,"  and  he  strug- 
gled to  free  himself,  and  turn  back  up-stairs  again. 

But  Mary  gently  but  firmly  retained  his  arm  in 
hers  ;  and  as  they  were  close  to  the  drawing-room 
door,  she  opened  it,  and  retreat  was  impossible. 
He  was  too  well-bred  to  turn  his  back  on  Mrs. 
St.  Clair,  or  her  son,  when  he  saw  them,  so  was 
constrained  to  go  into  the  room ;  and  their  kindly 
greeting — for  they  really  felt — Mr.  St.  Clair  espe- 
cially— pleased  to  see  him — soon  melted  away  his 
displeasure ;  and  in  his  turn  he  really  began  to  feel 
pleased  to  see  them. 

"  Well !"  he  said,  after  a  little  while,  looking 
aroimd  him,  with  his  old  kindly  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
"  this  looks  really  like  the  old  times,  when  some- 
how  things  were  pleasanter  than  now ;  for  you  see 


him;  "when  I  come  Ijack,  I  hope  ■ 
that  home  again,  and  all  live  happily  tt 
once  more ;  for  you  will  then  have 
daughter  to  me,  you  know,  dear  Sir 
never  to  leave  you,  or  you  her." 

"  Ah  1  well,  well !  we  shall  see  aboD 
the  General ;  his  countenance  doudinf 
his  eye  wandering  about  restlessly,  *' 
all  about  that  when  the  time  ramua 
saying  what  may  have  happened  befor 

"  Yes,  thnt  is  true,"  said  Mr.  St. 
it  is  partly  that  uncertainty  in  life,  i 
which  emboldens  me  to  speak  of  soi 
is  very  near  my  heart ; — and  that  is- 
would  make  me  the  liappiest  creatuni 
could,  and  would  consent  to  give  1 
before  I  left  England." 
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you  go  ?    what  ?    and  carry  her  off  among  your 
blackamoors,  and  slaves,  and  pirates  ?  Eh  ?" 

"No,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  St.  Clair 
smiling,  though  angry  ;  "  I  had  no  such  thought ; 
I  only  wished — " 

"  And  you  ?"  interrupted  the  old  man,  seizing 
his  daughter  by  the  wrist  till  her  colour  started  with 
the  pain,  "  you  are  for  going  off  too  and  leaving 
your  old  father  to  die  as  he  can  among  the  rats, 
and  cats,  and  bats — are  you?  Off  without  a 
minute's  notice  too !  And  this  is  what  you  are 
come  here  for,  is  it,  Mr.  St.  Clair  ?" 

Mr.  St.  Clair  was  too  angry  to  dare  trust  him- 
self to  speak ;  and  he  felt  too,  now  that  it  had 
come  to  the  point,  how  right  Mary  had  been, 
when  she  said  that  though  they  had  reasons 
enough  to  desire  the  hasty  marriage,  yet  that 
without  avowing  those  reasons,  there  was  but  little 
to  be  advanced  in  favour  of  it. 

All  were  silent  for  a  moment — the  General 
glarmg  from  face  to  face,  with  the  look  of  a  tiger 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  which  victim  he 
should  spring  at  first.  At  length  the  extremity  of 
the  case,  roused  the  kindly  courage  in  Mrs.  St. 
Clair's  breast,  and  she  began  in  a  gentle  tone : 

"  I  think,  dear  Sir,  you  have  mistaken  my  son's 
meaning,  and  Mary's  too :  they—" 


-Very  Vkdj,  vot  likek  t  mj  dtw  : 
tempted  the  old  man,  still  tnanlifing-  with  nge^ 
lougii  tniog  to  faring  his  tanpa-  down  Id  satu^ 
hat  of  the  kvd  of  courtesy ;  "  I'm  •  itapid  oU 
Bow,  I've  DO  donbt — a  dull  dd  fool — who  nm'l 
idexstand  what  is  said  to  him  1  However  I  im 
ady  to  listen  to  any  explanation."  And  he  con- 
Dued  making  little  bows  of  wntbful  cirillti'. 

"  I  was  saying,"  continued  the  mother,  "  that 
>riiaps  you  had  not  quite — (bat  Wnfrptl  had  not 
qilained  himself  cleaily.  He  oaiy  thought  that  it 
light  be  best,  if  they  coold  have  been  just  married 
rfbre  he  went — " 

"  To-day,  Madam  ?  this  moment  ?" 

"  Before  he  went,"  repeated  Mrs.  St.  Clair ; 
ith  unruffled  sweetness,  though  shrinking  frum 
lying  "  To-day,"  as  it  really  did  sound  a  wonder- 
d  proposilioQ  when  put  into  bare  unexplained 
ords!  "  His  motive — or  at  least  one  great  ad- 
intage  of  it  would  be,  that  while  your  daughter 
imained  all  the  same  with  you — for  no  power 
ould  ever  induce  her  to  leave  you — she  might 
;t,  shoidd  anything  happen  to  us,  have  the  pro- 
ction  of  his  name,  even  while  he  might  still 
!  away ;  while  should  he  live  to  return,  be 
ight  then  instantly  offer  her  a  home." 

"  Humph  !"  ejaculated  the  old  General ;  "  there 
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nmething  in  that  to  be  sure!  But  in  plain 
piage,  you  mean  to  say,  my  dear  Madam,  that 
pa  a  crazy  old  fellow,  with  a  crazy  old  body 
ft  may  come  to  pieces  any  day ;  and  that  there- 
in it  would  be  as  well  for  her  to  have  a  home 
1^  for  her  when  I  am  gone — ^Eh  ?" 
PYou  have  put  it  in  rather  strange  words," 
pSed  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  smiling ;  ^'  but  it  was  the 
Hrtainty  of  life,  which  I  did  allude  to, — but  not 
jj^  as  regarded  you,  my  dear  Sir,  but  myself — 
^  while  I  lived  your  child  could  never  want  a 
pie,  or  a  heart  to  receive  her."  She  paused 
Si  an  emotion  which  communicated  itself  to  the 
aers  also  ;  but  soon  clearing  her  voice,  she  pro- 
llfxl: 

f*  If  it  did  therefore  please  the  God  who  gave 
f.  Hves,  to  take  them  during  Wilfi'cd's  absence, 
pr  daughter  would  indeed  be  without  a  friend 
Ipm  she  could  apply  to  in  England ;  as  you  have 
iBsys  hitherto  declined  the  many  invitations  you 
Ire  received  to  visit  the  members  of  your  own 
Ipfy,  and  your  former  acquaintances." 
r?*True,  my  dear  Madam,  true ;  but  I  do  not  see 
pr  her  being  married,  would,  during  her  hus- 
■id's  absence  abroad,  give  her  more  of  a  home, 

if  she  were  unmarried." 
^Not  more  of  a  home,  but  you  must  I  think, 

VOL.    II.  Q 


or  she  might  live  quietJy  at  home  w 
fill  Susan,  in  a  house  of  her  own 
unroanied  girl,  how  could  she  do  eitl 

"  Your  argument  is  doubtless  vt 
dear  Madnm,  and  I  see  a  great  deal 
what  you  say,  should  we  both  drop 
OD  purpose  to  justify  its  acuteness. 
you  mean  to  do,  I  have  no  intentio 
ceasing  to  trouble  the  world  so  sood 
therefore  keeping  my  daugliter  safely 
her  stupid  old  father,  to  running  the. 
receiving  a  letter  some  day  to  say  tha 
fever,  or  black  negro,  or  something  els 
of  ber  husband,  and  that  she,  as  a  dul 
set  out  '  instantcr'  to  take  care  of  h 
she's  much  better  ivliere  she  is,  and 

"  I  would  never  claim,  or  adc  at 
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)  laid  a  strong  and  most  unmistakable  emphasis 

some  of  his  words,  which  thrilled  through 

^  Sydney's  "  very  bones  and  marrow/'     He 

1  guiltily,  and  stealthily  from  Mr.  St.  Clair's 

0  that  of  his  mother,  to  see  if  any  suspicion 

1  in  either;    but  towards  his  daughter  he 
not  even  turn  a  glance.     He  tried  to  cover 

)nfusion,  however,  by  assuming  a  light  air, 
lid  with  stinging  bitterness : 
VeSLy  all  that's  very  fine,  I  dare  say;  but 
Be  I  were  the  old  fool  you  want  to  make  me, 
^ou,  I  beg, — all  '  made  ready,  and  prepared,' 
oly  wanting  my  word  to  '  fire  ?'  Or  is  his 
tfs  service  to  be  at  a  stand-stiU,  and  the 
expected  to  hold  their  breaths  till  your  affairs, 
3ung  Sir,  are  all  arranged  to  your  liking? 
hen  for  you,  I  suppose,  to  go  down  in 
)h,  —  drums  beating,  flags  flying,  yards 
id!" 

St.  Clair  started  up,  exasperated  beyond 
ince. 

0,  Sir,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  never  had  but 
iumph,  and  I  never  wish  for  more ; — when 
— "  He  turned  away,  and  walked  to  the 
V,  disdaining  to  remind  the  old  man  of  his 
ions  to  him. 

y,  regardless  of  her  father's  presence,  sprung 

Q  2 


instantly  ashamed  of  the  unworthy  wc 
had  just  uttered  ;  and  the  rememb 
time  to  which  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  alli 
the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  be  had  the 
him, — 'SO  basely  repaid  ! — all  combini 
and  soften  him  ;  and,  distressed  at  t 
had  occaaoned  to  those  around  him, 
humble  and  penitent  tone : 

"  Wdl,  ■Wilfred !  corae  here,  a 
your  hand ;  I'm  sorry  for  having 
contemptuously  ;  for  I  do  truly  owe 
much  more  than  life  itself." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  with  regret  resigned 
mother's  cai-e,  and  walked  proudly,  i 
to  General  Sydney.  Ho  took  th 
extended  hand,  but  could  sot  fi«"i  x 
to  press  it.     He  wor  in  «ii™i»  •«  i 
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man's   petulance  now  and  then  —  and  not 


99 


Oh,  Sir  I"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair  agitatedly,  and 
ig  his  head  as  if  he  wished  to  rid  himself  of 
intolerable  thought ;  "  I  am  not  thinking  of 
words  to  me — they  are  beneath  my  notice; 
I  do  think,  and  with  torture  too,  of  leaving — " 
stopped — his  breast  heaving  with  the  sea  of 
t  sorrows  and  apprehensions,  which  swelled 
it 
I  understand  you,"  said  the  conscience-stricken 
p  bowing  his  head  lower  and  lower  under  a 
sense  of  humiliation ;  ''  I  understand  you, 
^Ifred,  and  you  are  perhaps  right.  You  think  I 
|ta  not  fit  to  have  such  a  gentle  girl  as  mine  with 
Hi^  when  I  can  speak  so  crossly  to  her  as  I  often 
IKI.  But  yet  she  knows  how  my  heart  loves  her 
^Q^"  and  his  voice  faltered. 
^.  Mary  was  at  her  father's  side  in  a  moment.  He 
her  thin  white  hand,  as  the  tears  started  into 


eyes. 

^  ••  But  now  tell  me,  Wilfred,"  he  added,— Mr, 
fiL  Clair's  calm  coldness  evidently  exercising  a 
mastery  over  him  ; — "  if  I  were  to  consent  to 
rather  mad  scheme  of  ours,  (ours  1  a  thrilling 
darted  through  the  hearts  of  the  listeners !) 


plan  was,  at  as  eariy  an  Dour  as  you  o 
contrive  to-moriow  morning — that  w 
married, — when  I  should  immediati 
Portsmouth,  to  join  my  ship." 

"  That  might  be  done  certainly  ;  \n 
should  like  to  please  you  all,  1  mu 
reaUy  think  the  scheme  altogether  & 
one." 

"  We  will  take  the  blame  of  that  i 
my  dear  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  St,  Clair  tai 
Sydney's  hand  afFectionatoly  in  her 
then  you  koow  we  could  live  together 
we  should  be  iis  happy  as  we  were  1 
cannot  but  think,  my  dear  General  S 
you  were  happier  then,  than  you  huv«  I 

"  Yes, — yes,"  said  the  poor  old  tn 
her  band  kindly,  as  the  tears  uf  wi 
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"  You  win  then  consent  to  our  earnest  wish  ?'' 

At  that  moment  a  ring  at  the  door-bell  was 
heard, 

*'£h?  what?"  said  the  General,  looking  con- 
fusedly about  him;  hastily  dropping  Mrs.  St. 
Clair's  hand,  and  wiping  the  traces  of  the  tears 
fix)m  his  face. 

"  You  win  consent  to  the  plan  ?  Pray,  dear 
Sir,  say  '  yes ;'  "  for  a  sound  of  voices  was  heard 
in  the  Utile  entrance. 

"I  don't  know — I  don't  know — I  can  say 
notlung  just  now."  And  he  sat  listening  in  great 
anxiety,  and  evident  trepidation. 

"  The  time  you  know,  dear  Sir,  presses." 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture  with  his  hand  to 
put  Mrs.  St.  Clair  aside,  as  she  was  standing 
between  him  and  the  door,  for  he  seemed  in  an 
agony  to  see  who  was  coming  in. 

The  door  opened,  and,  unannounced,  Captain 
Normanton  walked  in. 

The  common  simile  of  a  "  bolt  falling  at  people's 
feet,"  would  certainly  not  have  been  an  over- 
strained one  in  this  instance ;  for  the  consterna- 
tion which  his  appearance  produced  was  both 
visible  and  painful.  Even  he  himself,  with  an  his 
cool  self-possession,  seemed  for  a  moment  embar- 
rassed by  it ;  but   quickly    regaining   his   accus- 
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tomed  ease,  ht  advanced  to  speak  to 
Sydney,  who,  pale  as  death,  seemed  mat 
from  his  chair.  He  took  do  oodce  hiivte\ 
agitation,  hut  in  his  formal  manner  hegw 
inquiries  after  his  health,  which  tht-  other  i 
in  the  most  confused  and  incoiierent  way. 

Mary  had  gone  to  the  window,  quite  o\ 
When  she  had  come  in  that  morning, 
told  Susau  to  admit  no  one  ;  to  say  thai  tl 
particularly  engaged,  and  coidd  not  he  intc 
and  she  knew  that  Susan  would  have  bw;c 
to  her  injunctions. 

The  good  girl  afterwards  assured  her 
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Captain  Normanton  was  evideiltly  excessively 
annoyed  when  he  saw  him  enter ;  and  the  General 
seemed  also  as  if  he  felt  some  fresh  cause  of  dis- 
comfort had  arrived,  having  some  indistinct  idea 
of  there  not  being  any  very  great  cordiality  between 
the  two. 

Mary  greeted  him  with  the  greatest  kindness ; 
and  after  speaking  a  few  words  to  the  General  and 
Mrs.  St.  Clair,  he  joined  her  and  Wilfred  at  the 
window.  The  latter  went  up  to  his  mother,  and 
saying  that  he  should  not  give  up  his  hopes  yet, 
begged  her  to  engage  Captain  Normanton  in  con- 
versation, while  he  spoke  again  to  General  Sydney. 
He  then  went,  and  sitting  down  by  him,  said  in  a 
low  voice : 

"You  will  not  let  this  interruption  have  any 
effect  on  your  decision,  I  trust,  dear  Sir ;  you  had 
agreed  to  my  mother's  reasoning,  I  think — " 

'*  I  had  done  no  such  thing,"  said  the  General 
in  a  low  tremulous  voice  of  extreme  alarm,  "  and 
I  don't  mean  to  do  it.  I  wonder  how  so  sensible 
a  woman  as  your  mother  could  have  thought  of  it." 

"  If  such  is  your  opinion  now.  Sir,  it  was  not 
a  few  minutes  ago,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  with  a 
calm  rebuke  in  his  pale  agitated  coimtenance,  be- 
neath which  General  Sydney's  eye  quailed  and 
sunk — "  and  the  cause    of  this  change  it  is  not 
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on,'  &c,  I  must  have  invented  fiilwhocHk,  1 
should  not  have  dared  to  say  1  bad  been 
and  had  seen  you.  Then  hon-  could  I  I 
escaped  to  your  mother's  without  making  i 
excuse  for  leaving  him  on  so  6ne  a  dar,  i 
otherwise  we  should  have  waUccd  togetbcn 
must  have  told  a  thousand  folscliuods ;  nod  I 
with  their  guilt  on  my  heart  and  lips,  I  sh 
have  had  to  knuel  i}efnre  my  God,  tnlci!  \ 
before  Him,  and  implorr  His  blessing.  Ahl 
beloved  1  you  can  never  regret  that  I  haw 
g7ven  myself  to  you,  the  false — the  sinfiil  tm 
1  sliould  then  have  bL-t-n  !     And  to  haw  biMl  b 


•  ■» 
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His  good  time,  He  will  be  with  us,  Wilfred,  and 
on  His  unlimited  love  we  may  rest  our  whole 
hearts." 

"  Yes !  you  are  right— ever,  ever  right  1  and 
it  was  only  at  that  weak,  faithless  moment  that  I 
regretted  your  decision.  Now  I  bless  God  for  it 
anew; — now  has  His  peace  come  to  me  again; 
and  I  can  leave  you  to  Him,  and  trust  Him  with 
His  own  dear  child.  This  blissful,  sunny  little 
dell !  how  shall  I  think  of  it  when  I  am  far  away ! 
the  storms  of  passion  all  hushed  now,  the  peace 
of  God  within  my  forgiven  heart,  and  you  by  my 
side — my  guide  to  Heaven  !  the  angel  of  God  to 
me  !  Oh  !  Mary,  blessed  indeed  is  this  moment 
tQ  me ;  coming  as  it  does  after  such  a  storm  of 
human  passions  !  Ah  !  could  the  world  but  know 
what  there  is  in  the  peace  of  God,  and  in  the  joy 
of  His  felt  presence  !  Could  I  myself  but  always 
realize  it,  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  I  be ! 
But  I  cannot  always  feel  it,  Mary; — I  have  not 
your  clear  views  and  firm  faith ;  and  I  cannot 
always  lay  hold  on  the  hope  that  is  set  before  me. 
You  will  feel  for  my  weakness,  and  ask  strength 
for  me.  And  now,  I  would  beg  you  to  bear 
a  message  to  your  father.  I  could  not,  when 
I  left  his  house,  conquer  myself  sufficiently  to  take 
leave  of  him  ; — will  you  then  tell  him  that  I  wish 

.     R  2 


life  beats  in  my  bn';ist,  will  I  resign 
you  into  any  luiiuis  but  your  own.  ' 
and  that  I  charge  liim,  as  God  sba] 
account,  to  be  true  to  me,  and  tr 
this  matter.  Will  you  tell  him  this ' 
"  I  will,  Wilfred ;  but  do  not  th 
him,  for  he  is  weak,  and  does  not  1 
do.  He  is  terrified  by  Captain  Nt 
dares  not  oppose  him  ;  and  I  am  « 
his  vexation  at  my  hindering  ray  owi 
he  thinks,  that  makes  him  otien  so  ai 
He  is  very  unhappy,  dear  Wilfred 
faith  aqd  love  he  seemed  to  have  is 
behind  the  dark  cloud  which  has  pi 
his  spirit  and  his  God.  Pray  for  hito, 
my  dearest  I  And  remember,  I  h 
things  in  view : — sec* —  " —  —— ™ 
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the  upper  world  again ;  and  though  the  air  had 
become  chill  down  in  the  little  valley,  yet  the  sun 
was  stin  shining  bright  and  warm  in  the  lane,  and 
on  the  open  common;  and  they  lingered  yet 
awhile,  as  they  walked  along. 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  "  that  I 
can  fed  the  happiness  I  do  just  now,  when  parting 
from  you  is  so  near ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  poison 
of  that  thought  were  kept  from  mixing  with  the  joy 
which  rises — I  know  not  whence — in  my  heart." 

"  I  am  siu^,"  replied  Mary,  "  that  if  we  could 
always  keep  the  real  love  of  God  glowing  warmly 
within  us,  we  should  be  kept  so  far  above  the 
world  as  scarcely  to  be  swayed  by  its  storms  and 
troubles.  The  promise  is,  *  perfect  peace'  to  them 
whose  minds  are  '  stayed  upon  God ;'  and  I  can 
fully  believe,  from  the  happiness  which  I  too  feel — 
fed  too,  when  I  look  at  you,  and  know  we  must  soon 
part  for  years — that  could  we  always  so  live  with 
God,  the  trials  of  life  would  almost  vanish.  But  our 
hearts  sink  from  Him,  and  then  the  pain  returns." 

"  It  does — sorely !  Still  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
know  where  there  is  strength  to  be  had,  and  how 
to  obtain  it.  Oh !  if  like  you,  I  could  feel  the 
certainty  of  my  salvation — of  never  falling  from 
God,  I  should  have  more  stable  peace  than  I  have. 
But  the  fear  of  failing  at  least,  makes  me  so  often 


with  a  stran{rc  contradiction  of  miai 
fed  myself  to  he  a  eliild  of  God,  tl 
enjoy  the  certainty  of  it.  Yes,  if  I 
sure  of  His  love,  and  of  seeing  3 
with  you  in  His  blessed  presence  her 
ever — to  part  with  you  now,  would 
life  itself." 

They  went  into  the  house,  ani 
awhile;  but  Mary  soon  said — her 
trembliDg: 

"  I  must  b(!  going,  Wilfred.  ' 
mother  will  I  am  sure  come  part  o 
me?" 

"  One  turn  in  the  garden,  first,  i 

They  rose,  and  went  out  together 

"  I  wanted  you  to  tell  Bruce  fr^ 

care  dow  for  staying  as  lonu-  m  Onnfa 
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"  He  generally  does,  when  he  comes  to  see  us ; 
but  my  father,  you  know,  goes  to  bed  early,  and 
then  of  course  he  goes  away." 

"I  have  been  thinking,  dear  Mary — you  will 
not  mind  my  saying  it  ? — that  perhaps  if  you  could 
in  some  way  fed  differently  towards  him,  it  might 
have  a  good  effect.     I  know  your  heart  does  really 

fed  for  him,  when  he  is  away — but  I  think , 

but  I  can  hardly  bear  to  seem  to  blame,  or  give 
you  advice." 

"  Why  not,  Wilfred  ?  If  you  knew  how  often 
I  have  to  blame  myself,  you  would  be  glad  to  save 
me  that  sorrow  ;  and  it  would  be  so  great  a  pleasure 
in  your  absence,  to  feel  that  it  was  by,  your  advice 
that  I  was  acting — that  God  was  speaking  to  me 
through  you ;  and  to  be  able  to  say  to  both :  *  Thy 
words  have  I  hid  in  my  heart.'  " 

He  paused  a  moment  to  "  hide  those  words  in 
his  heart,"  as  he  felt  how  inexpressibly  blessed  was 
this  intercommunion  of  their  souls — the  thoughts 
of  each  exalting  the  happiness  of  the  other. 

"  How  wonderful,"  he  said,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  the  subject  he  had  begun  upon,  "  is  the 
change  within  me,  Mary,  since — ^little  more  than  a 
year  ago — I  first  knew  you.  When  I  asked  you 
then  to  love  me,  and  you  told  me  with  such  pure, 
and  simple  truth  that  you  did,  I  thought  liiysdf 


gnint  me  that.  He  cannot  s 
uui-  fv.Tv  tliiiu^'ht  iiiid  i'Miiv^ 
us  together  by  ties  so  strong, 
sanctified,  without  meaning  to 
fur  ever  in  His  divine  presence,  a 
as  we  have  done  here,  to  prai 
holy  name.  Oh  !"  be  added  m 
"  that  we  were  abeady  there — t 
no  separation  ! — 

" '  Where  friends  who  never  p« 

where,  looking  on  the  fece  we 
ever  brightening  in  the  light  of 
ever  glowing  with  increasing 
enlarging  intelligence !  Wha 
when  Christian  love  is  joined  I 
"  Yes,  '  for  the  pulses  that 
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Mary,  what  I  was  going  to  say  about  Captain 
Normanton  was,  that  if  you  could  get  over  your 
fear,  and  abhorrence  of  him  a  little,  and  show  him 
some  of  the  pity  and  kindness  I  know  you  feel  for 
him,  I  think  it  might  touch  him,  and  make  him 
less  vehement  perhaps,  in  the  selfish  course  he  is 
now  pursuing.  I  am  convinced  he  is  a  man  of 
deep  feeling ;  but  the  absolute  rule  a  Captain  has 
in  his  own  vessel,  seldom  softens  a  harsh  character ; 
and  I  think  too  I  have  unfeelingly  shown  too  much 
of  triumph  over  him ;  and  Bruce  has  been  too  hard 
with  him.  And  even  you,  my  gentle  love,  have 
always — what  with  fear,  and  what  with  dislike — 
been  so  cold  to  him,  that  pride  and  pique  I  feel 
sure,  have  been  greatly  mixed  with  his  love  for  you, 
giving  to  it  a  harsh  and  tyrannic,  instead  of  a  gene- 
rous and  self-sacrificing  character.  Do  not  think 
me  ungrateful,  Mary  dear,  for  what  I  say ;  but  if 
you  felt  that  you  could  show  him  more  gentle  com- 
passion, 1  cannot  but  think  it  would  arouse  his 
more  generous  feelings,  and  t^nd  to  soften  and 
soothe  his  proud,  and  naturally  wounded  heart.  Do 
you  think  I  am  wrong  ?" 

**  No — oh,  no  I  I  see  how  unkind  I  have  been. 
I  have  always  felt  it  a  difficulty  to  know  how  to  act, 
for  I  have  so  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  of 
people's  characters ;  and  I  never  had  any  one  till  I 


"  Oh,  I  do  so  thank  you  for  doir 
lonely  heart  gets  so  timorous  soiu 
will  try  and  conquer  ray  fear  trf  hue 
if  I  could  ever  get  courage  enough  ( 
to  hina,  it  might  soften  hiin  ;  and 
perhaps!  it  might  even  make  hi 
instead  of  grieving  me  as  he  iio 
think  with  you,  that  he  has  very  i 
tender  feelings  at  times ;  it  is  only  ' 
mand — as  if  he  felt  his  power  over  i 
made  me  So  great  it  coward  with  hi 
try  and  change  my  manner  this  vi 
will  write  and  tell  you  if  all  goes 
fortably  in  consequence." 

"  Do ;  and  promise  me  also,  Marj 
me  of  any  trouble  that  you  may  htt 
never  feel  tit  ease — p'^-"™  fc™—;— 
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regards  each  other ;  *  the  man  the  head  of  the 
woman ;'  that  wise  and  kind  arrangement  of  the 
Lord's." 

"  Well !  if  man  is  *  the  head  of  the  woman,' 
woman  may  be  truly  called  '  the  heart  of  the 
man ;'  for  hard  and  cruel  would  my  heart  have 
become,  I  am  sure,  had  it  remained  unsoothed, 
and  unsoftened  by  yours,  Mary." 

"  You  could  never  have  become  hard  or  cruel, 
Wilfred — never!  But  now— oh! — I  must  be 
going  home ;  1  must  not  keep  my  father  waiting. 
I  will  give  your  message  to  Mr.  Bruce,  and  I  will 
try  indeed,  to  do. as  you  have  wished  me  towards 
Captain  Normanton." 

They  joined  Mrs.  St.  Clair  at  the  house;  and 
then  proceeded  towards  General  Sydney's,  return- 
ing by  the  same  way  that  they  had  come.  When 
they  had  reached  the  quiet  wood,  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
wished  Mary  good-bye,  saying  she  would  wait 
there  while  Wilfred  went  on  with  her  to  the  more 
open  part ;  when  she  thought  he  had  better  return, 
as  it  might  only  irritate  General  Sydney,  if  he  saw 
him  with  her  again. 

They  went  on  therefore  together.  And  now 
when  it  was  come  to  the  last  moment,  nature 
woidd  have  her  way.  Last  words,  last  blessings 
were  repeated   over,  and   over  again;    and   still 


ri>tum,   saying  she  would  go  on  a  li 
Mar)-. 

"One  moment  more,"  he  cried, 
"  but  one  moment  more  !  Even  thU 
compared  to  having  her  sbut  qui 
eight." 

"  No,  Wilfred,"  said  Mary  at  lasl 
go ;  it  is  an  agony  too  great ! .  W 
to-morrow — to-night,  and  I  wifl  to  i 
oh!  go — go," 

He  went — and  accompanied  by  he 
she  pursued  her  way  to  her  home, 
before  reaching  tlu;  house,  to  try  a 
tears  that  still  streamed  resistlesrfy,  i 
down  the  tearing  sobs ;  but  evw^ 
Wilfred,  as  it  rushed  across  her,  I 
all  back  again.     At  le — '"-  -'''-  -   — 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

On  apprend  ce  que  coiite  1' amour  qui  n'est  pas   sous  la 
protection  de  Dieu. — lacordaire. 

You  have  given  a  thrill 
To  the  sole  chord  that  keeps  its  music  still. 

A.    H.    DRURT. 

As  soon  as  Mary  entered  the  gate,  Mr.  Bruce 
went  out  to  meet  her;  and  seeing  how  agitated 
she  was,  detained  her  a  little  while  in  the  garden, 
— asking  the  names  of  everything  there,  dead  or 
alive — that  she  might  regain  her  composure  before 
she  went  into  the  house.  She  felt  grateful  for 
his  consideration ;  and  when  she  dared  trust  her 
voice,  she  gave  him  Mr.  St.  Clair's  message. 

"  Perhaps  then  I  had  better  go  at  once,"  he 
said ;  "  for  the  sooner  he  is  gone  the  better  for 
him.     Your  father,  Miss  Sydney,  was  kind  enough 


Mr.  Bruce    would  fain    have  sti 
passed   three    or  four  of  the   most 
that  probably  he  had  ever  spent  in. 
had  no  patience  to  bear  with  the  v& 
and  hated  the  very  sight  of  Captaii 
whi]e   his  oun   internal    thoughts 
of  the   most    cheering    descriptlOD. 
the  task  of  entertaining  his   host  ■■ 
visitor;  but  afraid  of  quitting  (he  1 
doing   so  should  put  the  others  al 
and  cause  Mary's  last   hours   with 
to  be  disturbed,  he  had  remoiocd 
lessly  fidgettang  up  and  down  in  tl 
ment,  in  tho  most  tormenting  ma 
both  to  himself,  and  his  companiom). 

The  only  uiiject  which  he  had  t 
in   view,  was    the    sf""""*'*™"    "" 
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fuUy  putting  in  something  else  to  keep  the  place) 
a  flower,  &c. ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  these  small 
depredations  were  requisite  to  keep  the  life  within 
him  ;  for  if  at  anv  time  he  sat  still  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  seemed  constrained  to  get  up,  and 
take  a  fresh  cruize  round  the  room ;  when  having 
made  a  capture  of  some  prize  of  the  above- 
mentioned  nature,  he  would  be  tranquillized  for 
a  few  minutes ;  then  make  a  fresh  start  again  in 
chase. 

All  these  proceedings  were  minutely  observed 
by  Captain  Normanton ;  who,  without  having  the 
remotest  intention  of  being  a  spy  on  other  people's 
affairs,  had  yet  instinctively  the  habit  of  watching 
all  that  went  on  around  him  ;  and  who  possessed, 
moreover,  the  power  of  tracing  from  its  rise  to  its 
issue  the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  in  another, 
with  as  unerring  a  sagacity  as  that  with  which  the 
noble  savage  of  the  Western  World  follows  the  trail 
of  his  enemy,  or  the  viewless  tracks  of  the  light- 
footed  game  he  pursuers. 

He  felt  convinced  by  what  he  saw  that  day, 
that  either  Mr.  Bruce  was  a  most  devoted  friend 
indeed  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  or  that  he  was  himself 
attached  to  Mary  Sydney ;  and  which  of  the  two 
was  the  real  case,  he  determined  before  he  left  the 
house  that  night,  to  ascertain. 


956  THE    FIRST 

When  Mr.  Bruce,  therefore,  went  into  the  gar- 
den to  join  Mary,  he  went  to  tlic  window ;  and 
after  seeing  them  speaking  together  for  a  few 
moments,  he  Wiis  peifectly  convinced  as  to  which 
was  the  truth. 

He  felt  stricken  to  the  heart !  It  was  impossible 
but  that  such  a  discovery  should  produce  a  most 
painful  comparison  between  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Bruce ;  and  however  anxious  he  mi^t 
be  to  justify  himself  in  his  own  eyes  for  thp 
course;  he  was  pursuing,  he  could  not  at  that 
moment  but  fed  how  infinitely  more  noble  wns 
the  conduct  of  the  other — how  disinterested  his 
exertions — how  devoted  his  friendship  !  He 
shrank  confounded  under  the  comparison. 


It  was  indeed  one  of  the  strange  inconsistencies 
of  human  nature,  that  ho  should  ever  have  thought 
that  ri(-hes — which  would  to  him  have  been  as  the 
light  dust  in  the  balance,  compared  with  his  love 
for  Mary — should  be  an  object  of  all-prevailing 
vahu;  with  her  ;  that  when  he  would  willingly — 
willingly — have  laid  down  every  advantage  he  pos- 
sessed in  life — fortune,  station,  connections,  every- 
thing !  to  ha\-e  obtained  her  love,  he  could  yet 
delude  himsi'lf  into  the  belief  that  she  would  be 
happier  in  the  possession  of  these  things  with  a 
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man  she  did  not  love,  than  in  comparative  poverty 
with  one  who  possessed  all  her  affections. 

His  mind  now,  however,  seemed  completely 
unhinged!  A  light  had  forced  itself  upon  him, 
against  which  it  was  vain  to  strive  to  close  his 
eyes. 

The  sight  of  Mary  too  at  that  moment  troubled 
him  to  the  very  depth  of  his  soul.  He  could  not 
bat  perceive  the  strong  traces  of  the  grief  she  had 
just  been  called  upon  to  endure ;  and  spite  of  the 
jealousy  which  that  was  calculated  to  produce,  the 
deep  feeling  he  had  for  her  made  him  suffer 
intensely  at  the  knowledge  of  her  sufferings. 

After  a  few  minutes  she  came  into  the  room, 
with  a  conscious,  nervous  manner ;  not  liking  to 
raise  her  eyes — they  were  so  heavy  with  weep- 
ing— to  those  to  whom  she  spoke ;  and  seeming, 
with  transparent  artifice  to  examine  every  article 
that  lay  in  her  way,  as  if  it  were  of  unusual 
interest. 

Her  father  seemed  inclined  to  receive  her 
harshly,  for  he  was  afraid  Captain  Normanton 
might  be  displeased  at  her  long  absence ;  and  he 
was  also  under  that  irritation  of  feeling  which 
often  exists  towards  those  we  are  sensible  of 
having  injured.  He  looked  at  her  scowlingly 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows ;  but  the  sight  of 
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her  tearful  countenance  melted  the  h»rd 
from  his  heart ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  also  Ha' 
the  sudden  storm  ready  to  buret,  bad  ag; 
posed  himself  between  her  and  her  fal 
tried  to  cover  her  entrance,  as  ho  hade 
secured  Iier  retreat. 

Captain  Normanton  went  directly  to 
her.  Her  first  impulse  on  seeing  him  by 
was  to  turn  and  leave  the  room ;  but  renw 
Mr.  St,  Clair's  wishes,  she  controlled  het 
answered  in  an  unusually  kind  nianne 
obscr\'ation  on  some  indifferent  subjwt  i 
made.     He  was  surprised,  and  evidently 
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thrown  herself  on  his  honour  and  compassion,  and 
besought  him  to  have  mercy  on  her,  and  no  longer 
to  press  a  suit  which  caused  her  such  infinite 
misery. 

Moments  there  are  in  life  on  which  everything 
seems  to  depend  ;  from  which  seem  to  radiate  all 
the  various  issues  of  oiu*  existence !  Had  circum- 
stances favoured  that  appeal — had  she  been 
courageous  enough  to  make  it — how  might  the 
colouring  of  her  fate  been  altered !  But  for  some 
wise  purpose  it  was  prevented ;  and,  as  words  of 
unwonted  confidence  rose  to  her  lips,  and  feelings 
of  unwonted  kindness  filled — even  to  overflowing — 
the  heart  of  her  companion — the  General's  voice 
was  heard,  calling  to  her. 

He  spoke  gently,  telling  her  that  Mr.  Bruce 
said  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  Portsmouth ; 
and  therefore  could  not  stay  to  dine  with  them. 
She  turned  to  Mr.  Bruce  and  said  something  kind ; 
then  going  to  the  table  she  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Mr.  St.  Clair.  She  begged  him  not  to  fear  for 
her ;  and  told  him  how  kind  her  father,  and  every 
one  had  been.  She  said  she  had  tried  to  follow 
his  advice ;  and  felt  sure  that  a  blessing  would 
attend  them  both. 

She  then  gave  the  note  to  Mr.  Bruce,  simply 
folded  up  and  directed;  feeling  that  it  was  as  secure, 

s  2 


THE    FIBST 


SB  if  every  seal  of  every  office  in  the  kiogc 
placed  upon  it.  Blest  confidence !  Ha] 
inspire, — happy  who  fee)  it ! 


When  Mr.  Bruce  was  gone,  she  weo 
dress  for  dinner ;  and  when  ia  her  awa  n 
could  but  kneel  do^vn  and  thank  her  God  < 
been  so  gracious  to  her — soothing  her  a 
sad  parting,  by  the  unusual  kindness  whidi 
caused  her  to  meet  with  in  her  homu. 

She  rose  refreshed  from  even  that  she 
munion  with  her  Heavenly  Father ;  and 
preparing  herself  for  dinjier,  she  dtacendcd 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

And  who  can  tell  the  deep  and  hidden  strife — 
The  soul*8  fierce  struggle  between  death,  and  life. 

A.    H.    DRUBT. 

Umana  cosa  ^  11  deviar  ;  celeste, 
II  riconduosi  sul  cammin  diritto. 

GALLEOTTO    MANFREDI. 

Tremble  thou  self- suspended  creature. 
For  thy  strength  is  cut  off  as  was  Samson's. 

PROVERBIAL    FHILOSOmT. 

To  Captain  Normanton  too,  the  breaking  up  of 
that  little  party  was  a  relief;  for  though  never 
before  had  Mary  seemed  so  touching — so  much  to 
be  loved,  yet  never  before  had  the  indulgence  of 
bis  feelings  towards  her  met  with  an  opposing 
power  in  his  own  breast.  Ah  !  what  are  all  exter- 
nal difficulties,  compared  to  the  internal  strife, 
when  we  "  see  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pur- 
sue r 


t^t^^mm^  ha  «iA  seantiDos  loiposside 
^k^  WK,  tat  the  fine  tune,  the  tbiiugfat  of 
bi^bapaeoialMdftoliisnimd.  ^ 
■■■■4  acoBsEaBees  aeemed  to  point  to  'A 
■^  mi^  tt  Mial ;  far  tus  mil  wbs  vnv  for 
L  mi.  h»  fiift  oNfc  Aan  errr  bow  coiii|iletelf 
M  Si^EV  ^B  mds-  his  inflogtoe.  But  it 
MS  ft*  VMS  aaMODas  of  a  shaldi^  m  his  own 
:  of  bii  own  purpose,  that  ke 
bcfere.  What  be  feH  HM 
r,  which  has  probiUy 
:  who  has  tm]y  loved,  comiog 
*.-;*  :w  .nii*^nni  quesrioDs :  "Shall  I  win? 
^ool  ".  >i.i.-vet?ti  '■""  but  it  was  the  far  more  awful 
.wssiii-u  ■  Oiiirht  I  to  win?  ought  1  to  suc- 
^1.  Oh.  nrirrul  moment !  when  the   light  of 

ri«^!    n>i.  is'iU's  OQ  the  agonizing  words  :   "  Phick 
*.,   it^i  -T^ii  ;^e-  cut  off  the  right  haod  !" 

VX  »Lunt  JATv  been  that  man,  as  he  b^n 
tj-  -^rv^a^  Kurc^-^inl  walk  that  night?  He  felt 
.  s^J:tllv^<>^  IV"*  "".JTATng  furward, — now  stopping — 
iH,<k  ujitimc  hKi  apiin  with  desperate  steps,  then 
,^»^«(^_  Tiiires.'£"  ro;  tiKw ; — wild,  and  vehement,  and 
*.v.;v.~>iv  *-.vi!-  icfsiiuc  forth  continuallv;  and 


•  TW  BTWos  liftmr  erf  die  ej« 
"Wbac  BOBC  to  (jod  wu  Dear." 
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Ah !  had  he  been  really  conscious  of  that  blessed 
Presence,  how  urgently  would  he  have  implored  his 
Heavenly  Father  to  be  "  with  him  in  that  fire." 

At  length  there  was  a  long,  long  pause  !  while 
there  he  stood,  "  beneath  the  solitary  heaven," — 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  his  whole  frame  con- 
vulsed with  emotion,  while  the  strife  as  of  life  and 
death  was  going  on  within  him.  At  length  with 
sudden  en^gy  he  exclaimed  aloud:  "I  will^  I 
wiD." 

Yes  !  he  would  give  up  all !— every  feeling, 
every  thought,  every  hope !  He  would  write  to 
her  tliat  very  night ;  he  would  confess  the  wrong 
he  had  done,  freely,  humbly,  manfully  —  and 
offer  every  service  in  his  power  to  facilitate  her 
imion  with  Mr.  St.  Clair.  He  would  earn  her 
respect,  her  friendship,  her  gratitude — if  he  could 
not  her  affection ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  should  see  that 
one  besides  himself,  could  love  nobly,  though  in 
vain. 

It  was  a  splendid  triumph  of  the  finer  part  of 
our  nature  over  its  more  selfish  passions !  and  if 
ever  virtue  had  its  own  reward,  it  was  at  that 
moment — in  that  bounding  spirit,  and  expanding 
heart !  The  pain  of  the  sacrifice  was  lost — abso- 
lutely lost — in  the  joy  of  the  victory ;  and  a  con- 


I     — 


Hi    111  I  ;  ft>;  iiv  dw  fast  tiw^  ife  tbn^j 

Aift  Wwwi  dKHwaaots  MOMedto  point  IB 
4ft^Mkcnw««SMl;  far  Inifral  vas  awsT  I 
9^B;  lai  hs  Mt  ■««  Aib  cnr  bmr  complcti 
.  Gaml  SfiKBf  mm  VBdo-  In  jafluiaqi.  Bid 
I  'mm  doit  he  «w  o—iofs  «f  ■  dnldiig  in  lus  O) 
ioilittn,  ft  doabt  cif  fe»  omi  pwpose,  that] 
hid  «erar  «perii»ord  bcfatCL  What  he  fdt  « 
■al  the  b^-«iaiui:^  fev,  which  has  probil 
•^atei  cwen*  temp  wbo  has  truly  lovt^l  comii 
vioi  ib«  qiurmiur  qut^nons :  "  Shall  I  wii 
shall  1  socoeed  ?"  but  it  was  tho  far  nion?  awl 
^uostk-a  :  *■  Ought  I  t,>  win  ?  ought  I  to  su 
oeipd?"'  Oh.  fearful  moment!  when  the  light 
truth  &st  fUdits  on  the  agonizing  words  :  "  Ph« 
out  the  riglH  eye,  cut  off  the  right  hand  '." 

Who  would  have  heen  that  man,  as  he  begs 
his  solitan-  h>>meward  walk  that  night?  He.*~ 
distracted!  now  hurrjing forward, — nowstoppint^ 
now  turning  back  again  witli  desperate  steps, 
forcing  himself  on  anew ; — wild,  and  vehcmet^  ^ 
incoherent  words  breaking  fortli  continuaHs,^^^^ 
often 

'■  Tlie  upward  lifting  of  the  eye 
When  none  but  God 


irom  tlBstings ;  being  aazious  to 
at  case,  ;inii  i'reling  also  a  rest 
begin  the  work  he  had  takm  ia  1 
panied  perhaps  unconsdously,  by  a 
impossible  barrier  at  oDoe  betweea  I 
power  of  retraction. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  hotel,  the 
much  grieved  at  finding  that  Mr.  St 
it  about  two  hours  bpfore ;  but  i 
follow  him,  he  ordered  a  chaise  ima 
got  ready. 

He  mounted  the  stairs  with  i 
more  languid,  and  heavy  than  tl 
borne  him  so  swiftly  there;  for  I 
civility  cf  the  people,  the  bright  glan 
the  busy,  worldly  look  of  erefjthii 
with  a  disenchanting'  tnnrh  ImirRM 
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pose  of  his  soul  was  not  shaken ; — more  tnily 
great  perhaps,  at  that  moment  of  comparative 
depression,  than  when  sustained  by  the  first  burst 
of  enthusiasm.  "  He  would  but  write  a  few  lines  to 
Miss  Sydney,  and  then  set  off  in  pursuit  of  her 
betrothed." 

But  mightier  iofluences  were  about  to  try  his 
resolution  than  the  mere  outward  change  fi^m  the 
fsice  of  nature  to  that  of  artificial  life  1 

As  he  was  slowly  mounting  the  staircase,  he 
heard  his  name  whispered  down  by  a  cheerful, 
laughing  voice;  and  looking  up,  he  saw  a  lady 
leaning  over  the  opposite  bannisters,  her  arms 
resting  on  them,  and  her  pleased,  affectionate  look 
lighted  strongly  up  by  the  glare  of  the  lamp  near 
which  she  was  standing. 

His  heart  sank  within  him. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  he  had  ever 
heard  his  sister's  voice,  or  met  his  sister's  eye  with- 
out pleasure.  Infinitely  elevated  as  his  mind  was 
above  her's — twins  they  were  in  birth,  and  twins 
in  affection ;  bound  together  by  that  mysterious  tie 
which  is  ever  so  strong  and  so  strange. 

"  Why,  Sigismund !"  she  whisperingly  exclaimed 
again,  as  she  saw  him  with  arrested  step,  and 
countenance  of  extraordinary  discomposure,  standing 
on  the  stairs  below  her — "what  is  the  matter? 


■fc  d  dd^gbKd  u 


■to  tberaeoi,  be  sad: 


■age  flT  w  iAb-  sf  a 
ic|Mea ;  "  woa  haa  got  tBcd  ci  nr  Mn  c 
IbcR  m  so  fcv  P^'f'B  ™  tom^si  Iho^glC  I 
woidd  nm  down  bov; — avra  JM  loMW  of  aecHf 
TUB  Ikr  neBO' or  htar.**  Aadifat  ionkcd  M  tt* 
vilfa  •  OKBine  ioat 

HewM  to  DO  mood  to  answer  it  faawevi 
advert  m  any  wit  to  the  cuaae  that  lad  ^ 
lum  to  tbal  pbce ;  but  sajiog  it  ms  TCfy 
her  to  cume,  be  went  and  sat  dB*B  «k 
ipajt ;  and  with  brm  bcjrt.  but  tn-iiiblia?  fasod^ 
beg-in  wricinff  to  Mar\  Syduey, 

^  Shpimuad,"  she  exclaimed  again,  alier  lookjog 
at  him  tor  a  minute  or  two  ;  "  what  is  the  mattef 
wiih  yi.>u  ?    You  do  not  seem,  as  I  s;iid  before,  tb 
le-ist  fJcised  to  see  me ;  and  you  look — it'   I  xnt 
spt-dk   it  with  all  tender  rt-spect — ruther  as  if  yt 
weiv — ma*!.     .\re  you  not  glad  to  see  me  f" 

"  I  should  be  so,  as  1  always  am,"  he  rep' 
without  raisiDg  his  eyes  trom  his  paper,  "  \r& 


1 
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not  that  I  am  necessitated  to  go  away  myself 
instantly." 

"  Go  away  !  not  to-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  to-night — immediately  in  fact." 

"My  dear  Sigismund,"  she  said  kindly,  going 
and  sitting  down  close  to  him,  and  looking 
earnestly  in  his  face ;  "  something  is  the  matter 
I  am  sure." 

"  Dear  Augusta,"  he  said  putting  his  hand  affec 
tionately  in  hers,  "  I  will  tell  you  all  presently  ;  but 
let  me  finish  this  note  first." 

She  sat  by  him  in  silence.  He  tried  to  finish 
his  letter  ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  looking  up  at 
her  with  an  equivocal  smile,  and  a  flushed  counte- 
nance, he  said : 

"  I  must  ask  you,  my  dear  love,  to  go  from  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  till  I  have  done  this ;  for  I  can- 
not write  somehow,  while  you  are  by  me." 

She  rose,  but  sat  down  again  the  next  moment, 
and  said : 

"  Now,  Sigismund,  I  am  sure  you  are  doing  some- 
thing foolish;  you  always  do,  you  know,  when  you  act 
without  my  sage  counsel  and  advice.  So  now  con- 
fess !  are  you  not  perpetrating  some  great  foUy 
which  you  are  ashamed,  and  afi^id  of  my  know- 

ing?" 

"Ashamed? — certainly   not,"    he  replied;    as 
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tbe  approving  tbm^ld  of  a  i 

acTDSS  bim. 

"Afraid  thenr 

"  Nerer  mioid,*'  be  said ;  **  oviy  let  me  fioi&h 
this  now,  for  I  must  be  gtang." 

"  Finish  it  if  )'ou  like  ;  bat  promise  me  not  to 
send  it,  tiQ  I  haxe  spoken  to  you  agun." 

"  Very  wdL"  And  she  Uft  him  and  went  tod« 
fin. 

He  wrote  on,  but  itorriedly,  and  discaDDected^ ; 
sod  oft«n  his  hand  w-^  put  to  bis  forehead,  and 
often  his  head  nested  on  it.  Al  last  it  was  fmished. 
hastily  [vad  over — Iblded,  s«iled,  and  directed. 

He  rwie,  and  was  ringing  the  beli,  when  Lady 
Davenport  stopped  bi^  band. 

'■  Your  pn>Diise,  faithless  man  !" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  wish  to  say,  for  I  am 
hurried." 

"■  Thai  Wner  is  to  Miss  Sydney,  I  imagine," 

He  uvxided  assent. 

■•  Hivijut  you  seen  her  to-day ?" 

'- 1  h^w." 

"Ttif-n  what  can  have  occurred  since,  to  make 
i!  mw-ssan'  IXT  you  to  write?  I  ask,  my  dear 
StC-^iiitM-i"  *!>*  added,  for  he  was  beginning  to 
jhv'v\  iuifniitience,  "  because  I  see  you  are  agitated, 
MiO  \y«r  mind  thruttn  off  its  balance  j  and  when 
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^ou  act  in  those  moods,  you — and  all  of  us  indeed 
— are  apt  to  do  things  that  we  afterwards  repent. 
Rest  therefore  a  little  while,  let  me  beg  of  you, — for 
you  are  tired,  and  heated  with  your  walk — and 
khink  over  this  letter,  whatever  it  may  be — coolly, 
before  you  send  it.  You  need  not  tell  me  what 
there  is  in  it,  you  know" — fully  determined  that 
he  should — "  but  do,  I  entreat  of  you  reflect  over 
its  contents  in  your  own  mind,  before  you  do, 
what  you  can  never  perhaps  undo." 

She  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  gently  drew  him 
iown  by  her  side. 

"  It  is  useless  waiting,  Augusta,"  he  said,  "  for 
Qothing  will,  or  shall  alter  my  determination." 

"  Your  determination !  I  didn't  know  that 
frour  letter  contained  anything  so  awful  as  a  de- 
termination," she  exclaimed ;  "  so  there  you  have 
et  me  into  a  little  of  your  secret." 

He  coloured  with  vexation. 

His  sister  saw  her  advantage,  and  continued : 

"  But  first  do  let  me  ask,  why  all  of«a  sudden 
;here  is  to  be  any  secret  at  all  between  us,  about 
iiis  matter  ?  Have  you  not  as  yet,  told  me  every- 
iimg  about  your  love?  its  hopes,  its  fears,  its 
jyerything?  and  have  I,  Sigismimd,  ever  given 
(ou  bad  advice,  or  failed  to  do  what  I  could  to 


was  the  less  to  liavc  been  expecte 
sister's  gay,  satiric^J,  dissipatedly-vi 
than  from  her  brother's  haughty  a 
nevertheless,  feeling  mind. 

It  might  seem  strange  that 
devoted  as  !Uidy  Davenport's,  coul 
in  her  brother's  heart ;  but  the  v 
had  the  imusual  effect  of  exeludiof 
heart  was  sec  upon  her  brother's  1 
consist  in  what  it  might;  and  i 
were  necessary  to  that  happiness,  8 
to  be  secured  for  him,  as  wou 
coveted  house,  title,  or  estate. 

It  was  one  of  her  boiists  that  di 
determined  on  anything,  and  failed 
At  seventeen,  she  determined  she  w 
before  the  year  was  out,  and  she  w 
determined  that  her  husband  shouli 
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us  horses  and  hounds,  his  bugles  and  beagles, 
nding  himselfy  to  his  ceaseless  astonishment, 
Uished  there  for  ten  months  out  of  the  year — 
Hie  head  of  a  very  good,  and  excellently  well- 
jfL  establishment ! 

|e  this  astonishment  he  lived  for  ten  years — 
P  died ; — one  of  those  whose  epitaph  might 
^have  been: 


on  such  a  day,  and  died  on  such  another,  with  an 
interval  of  fifty  years/' 
I 

Ris  widow — they  had  no  children — had  deter- 
hed  to  have  all  his  property  which  was  not 
liriled,  settled  on  herself ;  the  opening  of  his  will 
Ifecfbre  was  no  matter  of  anxiety  to  her.  Rich, 
bdsome,  gay,  clever,  and  entertaining,  many 
Ittb  the  opportunities  afforded  her  of  marrying 
bin  ;  but  caring  not  much  for  the  affections  of 
|kie,  and  greatly  enjoying  the  unbounded  liberty 
lH  abundant  means  she  now  possessed,  she  pre- 
|nd  retaining  them  in  quiet,  to  giving  herself 
lUrouble  of  managing  another  husband. 
Itthe  love  she  had  for  her  brother  gave  employ- 
jtalt— -together  with  some  old  pensioners,  and 
llfee  poor  school-children,  whom  she  maintained 
■teDy,  and  frightened  drcadfuUy — to  whatever 
i^  might  be  of  kindly  in  her  nature  ;  and  these 

"Vol.  II.  T 
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witli  company,  and  fashion,  and  ceaseless  tctit- 
stttch,  and  the  clever  literary  and  sdentific  works 
of  the  day — fully  oc<:upicd  the  round  of  her 
existence.  Novels  she  could  not  endure ;  the 
foolisli  ones  disgusted  her  caustic  good  sense,  uid 
the  feelings  pourtrayed  in  those  of  liigher  tone, 
found  no  echo  in  her  iinsynipathising  bosom.  "  If 
people  are  miserable,"  she  used  to  say,  "  let  them 
keep  it  to  themselves,  and  not  inoculate  otliois 
with  their  low  spirits ;  and  if  they  are  happy  ihej 
need  not  have  the  impertinent  folly  of  fancying 
that  others  care  about  it." 

Such  was  the  person  under  whose  influeiicf 
Captain  Normaiiton  was  now  sitting;  his  better 
nature  strufrgling  within  him,  but  daunted  by  her 
bold  and  subtle  spirit. 

Lady  Davenport  suspected  from  his  manner 
that  he  was  full  just  then  of  some  of  his  "  utopiiin 
ideas — his  chivalrous  nonsense,"  as  she  liked  to  cull 
his  often  generous  bursts  of  feeliug;  and  being  con- 
vinced that  they  must  point  in  some  way  or  other 
to  Mary  Sydney,  she  resoh'cd  to  laugh  liim  out  of 
them.  She  had  detei'mined  that  he  should  marry 
her;  and  was  determined  to  prove  her  power  in- 
vincible, tilie  sat  therclbre  in  smiling  silence  hy 
liis  sidf  ;  I'lijoyiiig  in  anticipiitiun  the  triumpli  slie 
felt  sure  of  obtaining.     Not  bei-s  the  delicacy  tliat 


<■    *» 
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could  fed  for  the  embarrassment  of  even  one  so 
dearly  loved;  nor  hers  the  generous  mind  that 
would  relieve  it.  On  the  contrary,  she  amused 
herself  with  his  imeasiness,  as  an  angler  might 
with  the  vain  struggles  of  his  prey ;  watching 
him,  though  without  looking  at  him,  as  he  rest- 
lessly moved,  and  often  cleared  his  throat  as  if  to 
speak.  At  length  to  his  great  relief  the  waiter 
entered,  and  announced  that  the  chaise  was  at  the 
door. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lady  Davenport  quickly ;  in 
a  voice  that  dismissed  the  man  in  a  moment. 

"  You  are  going,  Sigismund — where  !"  she 
asked,  in  an  authoritative  manner ;  leaning  back  on 
the  sofa,  and  slowly  winding  a  piece  of  string 
roxmd  her  finger. 

"  To  Portsmouth." 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  I  have  business  there." 

"  So  I  suppose;  particularly  as  you  think  it 
needful  to  leave  me,  just  when  I  am  come  to  see 
you." 

"  I  had  ordered  the  chaise  before  I  knew  you 
were  here,  Augusta ;  and  my  business  cannot  be 
deferred.  You  know  I  would  not  leave  you  if  I 
could  help  it.'* 

"  Oh  !  I  know  that ;  only  such  sudden  business 

T  2 


l>rin2  ar,Lln>t  it." 

■■  No  lit  term  ination  i\i 
coDsidered,  I  imagine,  whi 
tair  reasoD  aad  ugument.' 

"  My  intNitioQ  can  bea 
raeDts," 

"  Your  intentioo !  but 
dear  Sigismuod !  is  that  •> 
sbe  turned  her  sparkling  e 
of  good-humoured  bium] 
him. 

He  could  not  resist  her 
he  felt  his  weakness  and 
that  she  felt  it  too. 

"  I  ahrays  dislike  opf 
"for  I  hate  equally  the 
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**  Your  dread  of  my  opposition,  only  proves  to 
me,  as  I  said  before,  that  you  know  you  are  acting 
merely  from  some  romantic  impulse,  not  from 
reason.  Now,  is  it  not  so,  my  own  dear  brother  ? 
Did  you  not  get  some  ecstatic  message  from  the 
melting  moon  to-night  as  you  walked  home? 
some  inspiration  from  the  roving  winds  ?" 

"  No,  Augusta,"  he  replied,  all  his  better  feelings 
rising  high  again  in  his  breast ;  ''  I  got  them 
from  my  own  mind,  and  my  own  heart." 

'^  Alas,  poor  brother  1  then  is  the  case  desperate 
indeed  !  But  in  sober  earnest  tell  me,  dear,  what 
has  happened ;  for  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should 
wantonly  throw  away  perhaps,  all  your  life's  hap- 
piness." 

A  spasm  of  agony  rushed  through  his  heart 
as  she  said  these  words ;  for  then,  for  the  first 
time,  did  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  he  was 
purposing  to  make,  rise  before  him,  in  all  its 
overwhelming  magnitude!  He  could  not  answer; 
and  his  sister,  seeing  she  had  touched  the  right 
chord,  proceeded : 

"  You  have  been  writing,  you  say,  to  this  pretty 
Mary—" 

"  Don't  call  her  that !"  he  exclaimed,  in  sudden 
impatience  starting  up  from  the  sofa — not  endur- 


"  I  wisn  ner  to  ue,  i 
ciimprists  everything  to  ir 
again,  reluctantly. 

"  Well  then  !  you  hav 
Sydney  ;'  and  you  were 
aftCT  —  her  beloved,"  (w 
"  were  you  not  ?  and  the 
tions — was — to — " 

She  paused  lingeringh 
she  was  too  wary  to  hazi 
wrong  guess,  and  knew 
get  him  to  finish  her  sei 
so. 

"  It  was  to  tell  them  b 
"  that  I  would  no  longer 
ness  in  each  other,  hut  i 
in  my  power." 
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much  feeling :  "  I  could  not  but  see  how  terribly 
she  suffered  from  parting  with  him  to-day;  and 
when  she  spoke  afterwards  to  me  with  unwonted 
kindness^  my  very  heart  melted  within  me,  and  I 
resolved  to  do  all  to  forward  her  happiness." 

"  You  were  quite  right — and  it  was  exactly  like 
my  own  kind,  sweet  brother !  The  thing  there- 
fore to  be  considered  is :  what  would  best  promote 
her  happiness ;  and  I  do  really  think  that  upon 
80  important  a  point,  a  hasty  step  should  not  be 
taken.'* 

**  But  if  I  do  not  go  now,  St.  Clair  will  have 
sailed." 

"  I  dare  say  an  hour  or  two  will  make  no  diffe- 
rence and  you  must  any  how  travel  all  night ;  so 
just  let  me  tell  them  to  take  the  chaise  round  till 
it  is  ordered  again ;" — and  she  rang  the  bell 
without  giving  him  time  to  answer — "  and  we  will 
talk  over  it  a  little ;  and  then  you  can  set  off  if 
you  like  it."  And  she  gave  the  order  accordingly 
to  the  waiter  when  he  appeared. 

"Now  then,"  she  said,  sitting  down  by  him 
again,  and  taking  his  hand  affectionately  in  hers, 
(for  she  really  did  admire  him  very  much,  though 
she  thought  him  very  foolish)  "let  us  soberly 
consider  what  is  best  for  the  real  happiness  of  this 
lovely  girl." 


Zbe  tus  DoUiii^- — as  it 
tended — fiule  nun;  an 
motber  of  his  «iD  hvt  fot 
small  as  that  most  be. 
cMldna  at  the  least ;  fi>r  t 
ahnvs  compensated  in  (X 
IcDown.  He  toils  away  oi 
occasional  glimpse  at  the  d 
from  whom  he  ^adly  esca' 
(»dered  crew  on  board  sb 
worn — tormented  by  her 
her  one  servant;  grows  i 
ugly ;  and  during  his  shoi 
nothing  hot  complaints  ;  t 
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all  his  dues ;  his  ^  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair/ 
his  handsome  countenance — which  you  so  gene- 
rously talk  of — and  vast  accomplishments;  but 
those  will  not  feed  his  family ;  nor  keep  his  poor, 
over-worked  wife  from  feeling  peevish — looking, 
and  being  so/' 

**  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  way 
of  her ;  a  change  like  that  could  never  occur/' 


€t  t  ' 


Twas  All- Soul's  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  beat  high,* 

and  it  was  very  well  for  him  to  see  the  *  ladye  of 
his  love*  reflected  in  the  enchanted  mirror  as 
then  she  was — all  grace  and  loveliness — reclining 
beautifully  on  a  couch,  and  reading  his  poems ! 
But  depend  upon  it,  after  twenty  years  of  small 
children,  and  small  fortune,  without  a  moment's 
leisure  to  snatch  one  flower  of  poesy  along  life's 
dusty  high-way,  it  would  need  no  mighty  wizard's 
hand  to  sweep  the  'goodly  vision  all  away.' 
Beauties  must  eat  like  others,  and  unhappily  grow 
old,  aye,  and  ugly  too ;  and  in  England  no  one 
who  is  really  poor  can  exist;  as  some  foreigner 
said :  *  En  Angleterre  avec  I'argent  on  pent  faire 
tout  ce  qu'on  veut ;  mais  sans  argent !  ....  faut  se 
pendre.' " 

Captain  Normanton  sighed. 


r  f    i.y  * 


t  y«i,  my  on 


C:  zn^  ■f^fry  ■»tsc  icd  ^cy  of  ber  heart,  witb- 

■:a  --fi-i  *xc  ^r::— —;?;  his  a^wticn  ;   and  then — 

-  O"  ■  o:>  -<:t  ctaL-s  >u<:n.  ptctnres  before  me," 
be  ci .ianriT'i  orverin:;  his  tax  •mth  his  hands; 
-  Kiey  zz.LJL-;  3:y  vierv  braia  rum  dizzy." 

-  T:  <Z':3tiy  hieii  inia  with  '  the  sob«"  certainty 
of  wnkii:^  biiis-'  de-,ir  SLrismund !  She  is  vmt 
Yi.-ix:r.  i^'i  I  >h'jcld  think,  wry  plastic ;  and 
triouirh  I  w'^-'uld  ni>t  by  any  means  say  that  I  thiok 
is  ceeessan\  cr  even  ad^Tsable  to  '  begin  vrith  a 
hz'^-i  inr^ioc.'  yet  I  have  seen  many  marriages 
turr:  ■;!!;  esnvm^ly  well,  where  there  was  very 
'ix'.'.-^  LiX^  ii:ieed,  at  first,  on  the  woman's  part, 
'l>.ev   e.ir^vt  nothing,  and  art  not  therefore  dis- 
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appointed;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  a 
marriage  !  Then  any  little  pleasurable  feeling  that 
does  come,  is  so  very  delightful !" 

"  You  would  not  force  a  girl  to  marry  if  she 
did  not  like  it  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly  I  should  ;  if  I  thought  it  good 
for  her.  Why  !  I  should  force  her  to  learn  what 
I  chose,  to  go  where  I  chose,  to  eat  what  I  thought 
fit,  to  take  tonics  if  I  thought  she  required  them — 
why  not  then  make  her  marry  a  person  I  thought 
fit  for  her — who  I  was  sure  would  make  her 
happy?  Look  at  all  your  love-matches,  as  they 
are  called !  see  how  they  end  !  They  have  been 
aDowed  to  have  their  way  in  one  thing,  so  they 
fancy  they  kre  to  have  it  in  all ;  and  one  will  have 
this,  and  the  other  will  have  that,  till — paph  !  the 
one  goes  off  on  this  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
other,  and  there's  nothing  left.  Or  if  they  still 
endure  to  stay  together,  '  ils  s'entre  d^vorent 
comme  les  chats  Irlandais.' " 

**  It  is  the  case  sometimes,  certainly." 

"  Sometimes  !  it's  always  the  case ! — But  how- 
ever, granting  that  my  picture  may  be  over-coloured, 
or  over-shaded  as  you  will  say,  and  that  where 
there  is  real  love,  and  faith,  and  constancy,  poverty — 
even  with  a  large  little  family,  may  be  tolerated ; 
still  it  behoves  us  to  ascertain  that  these  things 
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really  exist !  Now  what  do  you  say  of  this  hero 
of  yours,  in  these  respects  ?  Has  he  that '  love, 
and  faiih,  and  constancy,'  which  13  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  everything  else  ?  What  eceounl 
would  Mr.  SangTove — what  would  this  Doaiu 
Mercedes,  or  Justizias,  or  whatever  she  is,  give, 
as  to  these  things  ?  This  ought  seriously  to  be 
considered  before  this  really  beautiful  girl  b  en- 
couraged to  do  what  might  destroy  her  whole 
happiness  fur  life.  Did  you  think  of  this  when 
you  formed  your  heroic  resolve  to-night  ?" 

"I  cannot  say  I  did,"  he  answered;  his  heart 
fluttering  with  returning  hope,  yet  despising  him- 
self as  lie  felt  his  selfish  passions  regaining  their 
mastery  over  him, 

"  There  now,  you  see !  But  however  I  don't 
mean  to  reproach  you ;  your  resolve  was  like 
yourself,  generous,  and  kind,  and  good  ;  but  only 
it  does  not  do  as  you  see,  always  to  follow  the 
first  impulse  without  looking  to  all  sides  of  the 
question.  Miss  Sydney  ought  certainly  to  be 
first  made  acquainted  with  what  is  said  of  Mr. 
St.  Clair." 

"  She  is  acquainted  with  it." 

"  Who  told  her  ?" 

"  I  did."  And  the  crimson  colour  rose  to  his 
temples  as  he  uttered  the  words  in  an  almost  in- 
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audible  voice ;  for  he  now  felt  how  despicable  w^^ 
the  motives  that  had  chiefly  led  to  the  unfeeling 
act.  He  need  not  however  have  feared  blame 
from  his  sister  for  it; — she  had  no  delicacy  of 
mind  which  could  make  her  consider  it  other 
than  a  judicious,  and  proper  thing  to  have  done. 

"  You  did  quite  right,"  she  observed.  "  And 
what  did  she  say  ?" 

"  That  she  wholly  disbelieved  it." 

"  There  now,  again ! — you  see  how  infatuated 
she  is,  and  how  little  capable  of  judging  what  is 
best  for  herself." 

"I  certainly  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  her; 
but  yet  I  could  not  but  admire  her  the  more — 
though  I  felt  in  a  fury  at  the  time — for  not 
believing  it.  What  could  have  made  me  believe 
such  a  thing  of  her  ?" 

"  Really,  Sigismund,  you  quite  provoke  me  ! 
Do  you  suppose  that  every  one  has  your  chival- 
rous, ultra-refined  notions?  you  very  silly,  dear 
creatiu"e !  Besides  your  admiring  her  the  more 
for  it,  does  not  make  this  heartless,  fickle  boy  a 
bit  more  worthy  of  her  love — it  only  proves  you  to 
be  so.  Do  pray  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  let 
things  take  their  own  course.  It  is  nonsense  to 
talk  of  giving  up  a  thing  you  never  had  ;  and  as 
to  your  seeking  it,  that  can  do  no  harm  to  any 
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one,  I  ifDagine,  except  to  your  own  poor,  soft 
heart  if  you  lail. 

"  *  But  screw  jonr  courage  to  the  stickiag-  point. 
And  you'll  not  foil !' 

Now  ! — shall  I  tell  them  to  put  up  the  chaise  for 
ti>-night?  And  do  lock  up  that  uote  in  your  desk; 
and  to-morrow,  when  you  have,  as  they  say,  '  slept 
upon  it,'  we  can  see  what  shall  be  done." 


The  chaise  was  dismissed. 

Captain  Normanton  thoroughly  wretched,  wished 
his  sister  good-night,  and  went  to  his  own 
room. 

Lady  Davenport  sat  for  some  time  after  he  had 
retired,  on  the  sofa,  just  where  he  had  left  her,  lost 
in  pleasing  meditation.  She  had  triumphed — 
and  that  was  her  great  joy  in  life ;  and  she  saw 
before  her  a  long  vista  of  intrigue,  and  skilful 
management,  and  that  animated  her — as  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  stirs  the  hot  war-liorse. 
She  had  the  oxliilarating  hope  of  subduing  every- 
thing to  her  own  wishes ;  and  abo\'e  all — to  give 
her  due  credit — slie  thought  she  had  perfectly 
secured  her  beloved  brother's  happiness.  In  gnat 
contentment  therefore  tliere  she  sat,  her  eves  iixwi 
on  the  fire,  her  fingcre  twisting  the  old  piece  of 
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string  for  ever ;  her  smUes  coming  and  going,  as 
she  pursued  in  thought  the  various  animated 
arguments,  stirring  battles,  and  glorious  victories, 
which  were  to  be  hers ;  till,  hearing  the  clock 
strike  twelve,  she  rose  and  retired. 


Far  diflFerent  were  Captain  Normanton's  feel- 
ings. When  he  had  left  his  sister,  it  was  with 
such  a  sensation  of  utter  misery  as  he  had  never 
experienced  before.  He  sat  down  in  his  room,  and 
leaning  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  burying  his  face 
on  them,  remained  motionless  for  ages — his  spirit 
crushed  under  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  of  degradation, 
which  was  alike  new  and  overwhelming.  His 
mind  was  too  much  disturbed  to  see  anything 
clearly, — he  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  thoughts 
which  thronged  in — so  numberless ! 

Till  that  night  he  had  been  able  to  argue  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  the  course  he  had  been 
following  was  right,  and  his  mind  had  felt  tranquil 
in  its  self-approbation ;  but  now  the  bandage  had 
been  torn  from  his  eyes,  and  he  had  been  made  to 
see  the  utter  selfishness  of  his  motives.  With 
that  clearer  sight  had  come  at  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  flood  of  such  fine  and  generous  feeling,  as 
had  borne  away  all  shame  and  regret.  "  He  would 
abandon  the  ill  he  now  first  perceived ;  he  would 


DotJennK  trf"  tikcn^  ifeptqwd  m  mA  mimitai 

Oh  *  hadiie  tbn  but  Bsfad  ^  UesEi^  of  God 
ao  ias  iutendnns,  and  the  stnaigtfa  af  Gad  to  kr^ 

him  6iia  to  tbem,  all  m^ht  favw  IncB  wel !  Bat 
be  bad  resohrd  in  his  own  stcoigtli  ataac^  and  hid 
to  be  taught  that  that  sbngth  ms  perfect  vwk- 
neat.  Hk  miod  (hiriog  that  U  ■mifiil  oatifi  io  hk 
roonl  existeDce,  had  been, — to  tern  a  fine  "niip^m 
well-quoted  elsewhere,*  "  Eke  ■  nagaifiaatt  done; 
but  lighttij  all  Irom  beDeath."  No  nj  firm  heanB 
had  gilded  it  ;  do  blessing  from  above  had  been 
implored  on  it ; — ihen-fore  the  epbemeral  splendour 
had  departed,  and  ktt  bim  in  darkness  aad  deso- 
lation. 

He  went  to  rest,  but  sleep  was  impossible. 

Those  who  have  often  Liin  awake  upon  their 
beds,  may  have  obsened  that  their  thoughts  at 
those  times  have  come  to  them  with  peculiar 
dearacss  and  precision.  It  may  be  from  the  still- 
ness of  the  external  world  around ;  but  more 
probably  it  is,  that  the  perfect  rest  of  the  body 
allows  to  the  spirit  full  play.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
as  Captain  Xormanton  lay  on  his  bed  that  night 

•  In  "Harold." 
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his  mind  became  perfectly  clear,  and  agonizingly 
acute  in  all  its  perceptions.  Thought  after  thought 
seemed  to  come  out  of  the  former  chaos^  sharply 
defined  in  every  line  and  feature ;  and  as  each  one 
passed  before  him  in  turn,  his  wavering  mind  agreed 
with  its  suggestions.  Now  his  generous  feelings 
conquered,  and  his  generous  resolves  were  formed 
anew ;  then  the  momentary  peace  which  they 
bestowed  was  chased  by  the  remembrance  of  Mr. 
St.  Clair's  supposed  unworthiness,  and  by  all  Lady 
Davenport's  plausible  and  insidious  reasonings. 
Then  the  remembrance  of  Mary's  unhappiness, 
and  of  her  gentle  sorrow  melted  his  heart  anew  ; 
then  again,  the  vision  of  his  own  possible  happi- 
ness with  her,  rose  before  him,  and  swept  everj^- 
thing  resistlessly  before  it. 

Oh  !  the  torture  of  his  unhinged  mind  !  swayed 
to  and  fro,  by  every  gust  of  thought  and  feeling ! 
with  just  enough  of  good,  to  make  it  appreciate 
the  great  and  beautiftil ;  but  not  enough  to  make 
it  grasp  and  follow  them. 

Oh !  to  infuse  the  righteous  feeling,  to  impart 
the  needed  strength !  to  turn  the  craving  sinner 
from  the  things  which  cannot  nourish,  and  lead 
him  to  that  Being  who  alone  can  soothe  and  satisfy 
his  soul ! 

How  often  does  a  feeling  arise  within  us  similar 

VOL.  n,  u 


as  in  the  instance  oeiurc  u 
uri'  turning  iiwiiy  the  soul 
alter  better  things,  from  t 
about  to  break  in  upon  t 
bids  us  keep  silence  and 
are  we  permitted  to  see  tb 
and  to  feel  how  well  our 
all.  Often  when  we  woi 
snatch  them — snatch  the 
we  have  Uved  to  see  tha 
saved  them  from  a  great 
rock  has  kept  them  fro 
stumbling  00  the  stone, 
precipice !  "  Whoso  is 
these  things,  even  they  sht 
kindness  of  the  Lord." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

AU  hail  November !  month  of  storm  ! 
Thy  lowering  clouds,  thy  gloomy  sky. 
Are  all  more  fitted  to  this  fevered  eye. 

Than  spring's  gay  form ! 
Welcome  thou  season  of  despair !  I  bare 
My  burning  forehead  to  thy  blast  with  joy — 
Yon  little  flower  that  blooms  the  last, 

Haste  to  destroy ! 
Oh !  would  that  High,  that  pitying  Power, 
That  arms  the  blast  to  crush  that  flower, 
So  lay  me  low  ! 

o.  w.  c. 

Captain  Normanton  rose  the  next  morning 
thout  having  once  closed  his  eyes.  During  the 
e-long  night  he  had  tossed  upon  his  wretched 

d,  in  all  the  agonies  of  "  a  mind  diseased ;"  and 
now  felt  dejected,  humiliated,  misei*able ! 
Humbling  as  the  sense  of  weakness  is  to  any 

e,  to  a  man  of  his  proud  and  usually  unbending 
irit,  it  was  degradation  insufferable. 

u  2 


but  he,  with  his  selfish  art 
ovurliy  Captain  Norinimt( 
of  this  latter  siiranli  bene; 
bold  determinatioii  of  bis 

He  looked  ill  when  he 
and  scarcely  spoke  dur 
uneasy ;  but  not  choosinf 
talked  gaily  and  rapidly  o 
last,  in  a  light  tone,  si 
had  decided  on  going  tc 
not. 

"  It  is  too  late  now," 
rising,  he  took  up  his  ha 

"  Sigismund  !"  she  cr 
calling  after  hitn. 

"  Well." 

"  You  are  going  out  ] 
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Captain  Normanton  felt  the  implied  reproach, 
but  had  no  heart  to  speak  words  of  affection  which 
he  could  not  at  that  moment  feel.  He  muttered 
an  unwilling  assent  to  her  request,  and  left  the 
house. 

The  day  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  what  the  last 
had  heen :  cold  and  gloomy,  with  gusty  winds  and 
lowering  clouds ;  but  it  was  all  the  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  feelings,  and  he  seemed  to  brave  its 
severity  with  morbid  pleasure.  He  went  to  the 
high  down  above  the  town,  and  walked  there  for 
hours  ;  unable  to  calm  his  spirits,  or  resolve  as  to 
what  course  he  should  pursue.  He  felt  half  mad 
with  the  tumults  of  his  mind;  and  cursed  the 
chance,  as  he  thought  it,  that  had  brought  his 
sister  there  at  that  juncture,  to 

"  Silence  the  nobler  beatings  of  his  heart," 

and  rouse  again  all  the  selfish  feelings  within 
him. 

And  yet  he  clung  to  those  feelings  with  a 
renewed  agony  of  delight ;  and  as  the  thought  of 
their  possible  fruition  gleamed  through  his  mind, 
its  turbid  waters  seemed  to  flow  more  soft  and 
bright. 

"  If  she  could  ever  love  him,  what  happiness 
might  they  not  have !" 
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If!  .  .  .  that  doubt  .  .  .  ! 

The  darkness  rolled  over  hira  again  !  And  vf* 
he  felt  how  different  the  aspirations  of  his  soul 
tiien  were,  from  what  they  had  been  the  night 
before — "  from  what  height  fallen," — he  longed  to 
bury  life,  soul,  sensation,  everything — in  the  dark, 
un restoring  grave. 

"  Would  I  were  dead — annihilated  I"  he  passion- 
ately exclaimed ;    "  that   I  might   at  least  baTie,  _ 
rest '."  fliS 

"To  die; — toale^;—  ^^M 

To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay.  there'a  the  nib,        ^^ 

For  ID  that  Bleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come  1" 

Unable  to  endure  any  longer  the  tortures  of  his 
mind,  he  rushed  down  tlie  hill,  and  infatuatedly 
sought  her  again,  whose  evil  spells  had  wrought 
him  all  this  misery. 

"Augusta!"  he  exclaimed,  throwing  himself  on 
the  sofa  ;  "  I  am  utterly  wretched," 

"  My  dear  Sigismund,"  she  replied  in  unfeigned 
trouble,  and  with  somewhat  of  contrition ;  "  what 
has  occuired  afresh  to  disturb  you  ?" 

"Nothing!"  he  exclaimed  vehemently;  "but 
I  am  tortured ;  and  feel  from  the  difference  in  my 
heart  now,  and  what  it  was  last  night,  that  the 
thoughts  I  then  had  were  from  heaven,  and  these 
from — hell," 
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"  Sigismund  !"  she  exclaimed,  greatly  offended 
at  his  words ;  "  you  forget  I  think  what  you  are 
saying/' 

"  No,  I  do  not,  Augusta !  I  know  that  all  you 
have  said  was  from  love  to  me,  and  I  am  not  un- 
grateful ;  but' it  was  most  indisputably  suggested  to 
you,  by  the  enemy  of  my  peace  at  least." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  brother  !  it  may  be  so ;  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  infallible,  and  I  may  be — 
unknowingly  certainly — a  tool  in  Satan's  hands, 
as  you  civilly  imply.  Still  if  you  perceive  the 
cloven  foot,  and  peaked  horns  so  distinctly,  I 
cannot  see  why  you  should  not  set  about  avoiding 
them.  What  hinders  your  following  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  gods  which  you  were  favoured  with 
last  night  through  *  Harry  Mercury'  I  suppose, 
on  yon  *  heaven-kissing  hill,' — and  casting  your- 
self at  the  feet  of  your  ladye-love,  and  resigning 
your  title-deeds  to — *  nothing' — into  her  fair 
hand  ?  then  flying,  galloping,  steaming  after  her 
faithful  lover,  and  bringing  him  back  to  her  with 
triumphant  magnanimity — if  he  will  come.  I 
dare  say  you  would  overtake  him  by  a  cross  cut,  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  Vigo ;  where,  if  he  has 
a  complaisant  commander,  you  will  doubtless  find 
him,  having  put  in  for  a  few  days,  or  hours  at 
least.     You  might  then  have  ample  time  for  a 


fflT 


cnanictci. 

"  Augusta  !  1  really  hardly  k 

"  Sigismund  !  I  really  hardly 

"  1  dare  say  not !"  he  ezcla: 

misery ;  "  I  hardly  know  mysd 

1  am  1" 

"  No,  my  dear  brother,  you 
Lady  Davenport,  altering  her  mi 
"  but  just  now  your  mind  is 
ordinary  d^ree;  and  I  wu 
unkind  to  laugh  at  you.  I  do 
stand  your  feelings,  or  see  vh 
very  unhappy ;  but  that  you 
enough  for  me — more,  much 
And  she  took  his  hand,  and 
lips. 

Captain  Normanton  retaine 
grasp ;  and  pressed  it  craivi: 
time,  as  strong  emotions  sn 
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now ;  yet  never  till  now  have  I  felt  the  slightest 
attachment  to  any  woman  in  existence ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  feelings  which  in  most  men  expend  them- 
selves, first  here,  then  there,  fi-om  early  youth,  have 
accumulated  in  my  breast  till  at  last  their  torrent  has 
become  overwhelming.  I  feel  that  it  has  borne 
down  everything  before  it ;  my  whole  being  seems 
swept  away  by  its  mighty  force.  I  had  never  even 
tried  to  stem  its  power  till  last  night — I  had  been  its 
victim — its  slave — its  wretched,  wretched  slave! 
had  given  myself  up  to  it,  till  I  had  peace  neither 
day  nor  night.  I  hated  St.  Clair ;  and  felt  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed  against  him.  Miss  Sydney 
had  ever  treated  me  coldly,  repulsing  my  feelings 
in  every  way;  and  that  I  think,  had  roused  my 
pride,  as  much  as  her  wondrous  fascination  had 
enchained  my  love.  But  yesterday,  her  deep  un- 
happiness  smote  me  to  the  heart — for  I  felt  it  was 
all  my  work ;  and  yet,  though  she  had  more  reason 
then  than  ever,  to  hate  and  detest  me — for  I  had 
acted  by  her  in  a  way  that  I  cannot  now  bear  to 
think  of — yet  she  was  kinder  to  me  than  ever  before; 
and  when  she  spoke  so  gently,  and  raised  her 
tearful  eyes  so  patiently  to  mine — pride,  harshness, 
all,  gave  way;  and  that  struggle  against  myself 
b^an  which  I  had  never  felt  before.     My  conduct 


If 


■iii 


Mrithin  me  when  I  left  her;  tui 
strength  scfmed  givon  me,  nnd 
passion  from  my  heart,  and  re: 
eveiytbing.     Oh !  the  peace,  the 
hour!  words  of  earth  cannot  di 
can  I  say  that  it  was  the  only  h 
been  agony  to  me,  sinoe  the  fin 
saw  her.     The  weight  of  a  uni? 
off  my  breast !    Ah  I  if  heavni  I 
store  than  what  I  then  feUi,  tb 
mdeed  I  . . . .  You  know  what  su< 
cold  reasooii^  were  brought  fb 
love  resumed  its  &tal  power, 
last  night  i  and  all  to-day  ha 
contending  emotions.     I   bav 
misoable  I     Oh  1  you  can  ner 
I  have  suffered." 

"  Why,  dear  Sig^mund,"  i 
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him  who  is  gone.  In  truth  I  never  felt  the  want 
of  any  love  but  yours ;  that  was  all  the  world  to 
me,  my  brother !" 

And  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Captain  Normanton 
pressed  her  convulsively  to  his  heart,  whUe  his  own 
tears  burst  forth,  as  from  a  riven  rock. 

"  Augusta !"  at  length  he  said,  "  I  can  never 
thank  you  enough  for  all  your  love  for  me ;  yet  I 
fed — ^forgive  me  that  I  say  so — that  I  should  have 
been  happier  had  I  followed  my  first  impulse  last 
night." 

"Perhaps  so,  dear  Sigismund,"  she  replied 
gently.  "One  nature  cannot  always  understand 
another ;  and  so  I  may  not  have  given  the  best 
advice.  Still  I  do  not  see  that  any  irremediable  ill 
has  been  done  by  this  little  delay ;  you  can  send 
your  note  to  Miss  Sydney  this  afternoon,  and  you 
can  write  to  Mr.  St.  Clair.  Though  still — I  can- 
not help  saying  it — I  would  not,  I  think,  do  so, 
till  I  had  really  found  out  a  little  more  about  him, 
and  seen  whether  he  was  really  worthy  of  her  or 
not." 

"Aye,  there  comes  that  fatal  doubt  again,  to 
palsy  my  very  heart !" 

"  Well !  let  us  wait  a  little  and  see." 

"  I  have  no  power  of  *  waiting*  in  me,  Augusta !" 


act,  or  feel  with  moderatioD. 
me  must  have  vent  in  one  din 
"  I  win  say  no  mtae  fbea. 
Lady  Davenport;  "except  flu 
advise  you  to  throw  all  your  a 
blindfold,  into  uniting  Min  Sy 
I  believe  to  be  fickle,  and  uo] 
might  some  day  choose  to  abl 
her  heart :  Airther  I  will  taj 
let  us  go,  and  call  at  Goicn] 
there  may  hdp  us  perhaps  a  lb 


WcJl  had  Lady  Davecport  s 
not  understand  why  her  broth 
unhappy."  Ad  outwatd  ■■ 
she  mi^t  have  entered  % 
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which  swept  through  a  higher,  sublimer 
than  any  she  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and 
were  incomprehensible  to  her  ;  and  while 
ler^s  mind  was  tossing  tumultuoiLsly  on 
ives  of  contending  feelings,  she  was  won- 
at  him,  and  watching  him  with  a  scnti- 
of  pity,  which  though  it  could  not  but  be 
towards  one  she  loved  so  well,  would  in  any 
case,  have  become  a  feeling  of  infinite  con* 


m  too  had  she  calculated  on  the  effect  of 

's  presence,  in  the  visit  she  had  proposed. 

when   she   saw    with    what    devotion    her 

s  whole  spirit  bowed  before  her,  and  ob- 

too  the  gentle  kindness  of  her  manner  to 

she  congratulated   herself  sincerely  on    the 

she  had  pursued ;  and  felt  convinced  that 

little  judicious  management,  Mary's  mind 

soon   be  weaned  from  her  absent  lover, 

he  brought  to  answer  to  the  feelings  of  one 

pletely  and  so  touchingly  devoted  to  her. 


win  but  write  to  Sangrove,"  said  Captain 
iton  on  their  way  home,  "and  ask  him 
more  the  iull  particulars  of  that  affair ;  and  if 
I  fed  St.  Clair  to  be  really  unworthyj^JlSr, 

do  all  you  wish  me,  my  dearest  sifil^ 


SL,r-   JUL  "iTVrtmanfc   ixr^in?   a~^-;   •s^-.-    u: 

-.1  -   —  r-r:     «P!'inipgni'    us-    T5f3il     JQ     sTirf",   LCii 
-    ~;ijB)«    a""   UK   Mitpiuj   Vila.  Htir:3L5a  ? 


.;:^-r^rL    *rttrmK   a;  si«    »:ti-     He    w^t*    jc- 

rrr<M&   anMaPRI    am    '■Bicn    Of    bui    iix^     ^:^^:11 

.     M^  -K  *<*  w^  t^  siK  sui  to  him,  f)rv>T%d 
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that  it  was  her  increasing  love  of  God,  and  tinist 
in  His  infinite  compassions,  that  had  effected  the 
change.  He  besought  her  to  pray  earnestly  for 
that  spiritual  heart  which  God  delights  to  dwell 
in  ;  and  begged  her  to  encourage  her  brothers  also 
to  study  constantly  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  had 
brought  her  out  some  of  the  most  excellent  of  our 
modem  books  of  religion  as  presents  from  himself, 
and  some  also  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
for  her,  as  a  *  remembrance  of  former  pleasant 
times'  by  Mr.  Bruce.  She  received  them  with 
silent  gratitude ;  and  though  her  heart  quivered 
for  a  moment  at  the  mention  of  her  cousin's  name, 
yet  could  she  lift  it  up  with  unspeakable  thanks  to 
God  that  there  existed  between  them  now  a  holy 
bond  which  could  never  be  destroyed. 

All  his  friends  accompanied  Mr.  St.  Clair  to  the 
f)ort,  when  he  had  to  embark  again,  when  taking 
the  warmest  leave  of  them,  he  was  soon  again 
dancing  lightly  over  the  waves,  whose  wrathful 
waters  had  once  so  nearly  been  his  grave. 


The  ship  bounded  on,  leaving  winter  behind, 
and  gaining  each  day,  a  milder  air  and  brighter 
sky.  The  Captain  was  a  kind-hearted,  good- 
natured  man,  but  rough  and  uncultivated ;  and 
could  ill  replace  Captain  Seymoiu*  to  Mr.  St.  Clair. 

VOL.    II.  X 
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before  her  eyes  might  ensnare  her  young  mind, 
and  her  father's  strong  wishes  ensure  success  at  last. 

The -first  point  that  she  set  before  her  was  to  get 
the  Sydneys  away  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair ;  and  this 
cruel  purpose  she  determined  to  effect  as  soon  as 
possible.  Her  attentions  were  most  assiduous  to 
the  poor  old  General ;  and  assuming  a  playful  little 
peremptory  way  with  him,  she  soon  made  him  as 
much  a  slave  to  her,  as  he  was  to  her  brother. 

She  soon  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  the 
house  he  was  then  in,  would  not  be  fit  for  him 
during  the  severity  of  the  winter  frosts ;  and  as 
easily  persuaded  him  to  let  her  undertake  the 
procuring  another,  which  she  promised  should  be 
more  suitable  in  every  way. 

No  advantages,  however,  could  make  up  to 
Mary  for  her  separation  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair. 
Her  spirits  seemed  quite  to  sink  when  she  found 
it  was  determined  on;  and  she  felt  as  if  there 
now  lay  nothing  before  her  for  years,  but  a  sad 
perspective  of  sorrow,  and  persecution. 


Naturally  poverty  would  have  been  a  great  trial 
to  her,  for  she  was  fond  of,  and  formed  for  all 
the  refinements  and  charms  of  life.  But  she 
strove  to  be  thankful  for  what  she  had,  and  not 
to  repine  at  what  she  had  not ;  and  the  animated 
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pleasure  too,  of  working  for  her  father,  had  a 
most  felicitous  effect  upon  her  spirits  ;  and  thoi^h 
at  times  she  might  be  wearied  with  her  exertions, 
yet  she  could  not  but  feol  that  they  wer«  blessed 
to  her  in  many  ways. 

"  Poverty,"  says  Frederics  Bremer,  "  is  not 
always  a  destructive,  suffocating  weight ;  it  is  fre- 
quently— especially  with  lively  spirits — ^likc  pres- 
sure upon  springs  of  water,  which  causes  them  to 
leap  up  in  strong  and  lively  jets !"  So  it  was 
with  Mary. 

Of  liite,  however,  resources  had  flowed  in,  which 
obviated  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  for  her 
own  efforts.  Within  tlie  last  few  months,  she 
had  received  frequent  remittances  of  money,  to 
an  amount  which,  in  their  impoverished  circum- 
stances, was  considerable.  They  were  sent  anony- 
mously through  the  post ;  and  great  care  was 
evidently  taken  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  their 
being  traced  to  the  donor ;  some  being  put  in  at 
one  post-office,  others  in  another ;  the  halves  e\-en 
of  the  same  notes  being  frequently  sent  from  oppo- 
site directions  of  the  kingdom. 

At  first  she  bad  not  liked  to  make  use  of  what 
flowed  in  through  so  strange  a  channel ;  but  her 
father  had  had  no  such  scruples ;  and  for  some 
little  time,  therefore,  they  had  been  enjoying  com- 
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forts  to  which  Mary  at  least,  had  long  been  a 
stranger. 

She  had  at  first  imagined  it  was  to  Captain 
Normanton  that  they  were  indebted  for  these  con- 
siderate, and  delicate  ministerings ;  and  irksoipe  as 
was  the  idea  of  lying  under  any  obligation  to  him 
— and  much  as  she  would  have  preferred  that  her 
heavenly  Father  should  have  sent  His  gifts  through 
any  other  channel — yet  she  could  not  but  feel 
grateful  for  his  kindness,  and  touched  by  it.  To 
thank  him  was,  of  course,  impossible ;  but  her 
manner  became  insensibly  more  and  more  gentle 
to  him,  so  that  enchanted  >Yith  the  change,  his 
hopes  rose  high ;  and  he  felt  a  delighted  confidence 
that  her  mind  was  beginning  to  incline  favourably 
towards  him. 

She  soon,  however,  found  that  she  had  been  in 
error.  One  evening  when  both  Captain  Norman- 
ton and  Mr.  Bruce  were  with  them,  a  somewhat 
similar  circumstance,  which  had  taken  place  else- 
where, was  accidentally  mentioned.  Mary  looked  at 
Captain  Normanton ;  but  all  was  as  still,  and  calm 
in  his  countenance  as  usual.  Not  so  however  was 
it  with  Mr.  Bruce ;  his  colour  instantly  rose  to 
scarlet;  and  rising  in  much  confusion  he  began 
busying  himself  with  something  at  the  other  end 
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felt  this  change ;  and  Lady  Davenport,  who  was  of 
the  party,  observed  it  also.  Nor  did  she  fail  to 
remark  at  the  same  time,  the  unusual  kindness 
shown  to  Mr.  Bruce ;  and  imagining  that  it  might 
arise  from  some  secret  understanding  between 
them  respecting  Mr.  St.  Clair,  she  felt  the  urgent 
necessity  of  separating  Mary  from  this  dangerous 
friend,  as  well  as  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  She  there- 
fore resolved  that  their  removal  should  take  place 
as  soon,  and  with  as  little  warning  as  possible; 
determining  also  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret, 
where  she  intended  to  take  them ;  smilingly  pro- 
fessing "  that  she  did  so,  in  order  that  the  per- 
fection of  their  little  domain,  might  in  every  way 
be  a  surprise  to  them." 


There  was  yet  one  more  stroke  of  policy — the 
most  cruel  perhaps  of  all — which  she  determined 
on  ;  and  that  was  the  getting  rid  of  the  faithful 
Susan. 

A  more  ruthless  deed  she  could  scarcely  have 

conaived,  and  she  feared  it  might  prove  a  difficult 

^'^e;  for  not  only  was  Mary  exceedingly  attached 

^  her^   but  the  old  General  was  so  used  to  her 

3/s,  and  she  to  his,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be 

^Possx\^\q  almost,  to  persuade  him  to  part  with 

^'       ^^othing  however  daunted  Lady  Davenport 
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wlion  once  she  had  taken  a  thing  iu  hand  ;  and 
?en'  soon  au  occftsion  offered  itself  of  pnjydicing 
the  poor  girl  in  her  master's  opinion,  of  wluch 
she  made  most  prompt,  and  wicked  use. 

She  had  overtaken  her  on  her  way  to  the  post 
one  day  with  some  letters ;  and  being  really  good- 
natured,  had  offered— as  it  was  raining  fast,  aod 
she  was  in  the  carriage — to  take  tlicra  there  fof 
her.  The  faithful  girl  liowcver  declined  (he  oflFer ; 
having  one  for  Mr,  St,  Ckir,  and  not  filling 
Sim;  that  her  young  mistress  would  like  that  to 
be  given  hito  Laiiy  Davenport's  liiuid.  Slit'  pur- 
sued her  way  tliorofore  spite  of  the  rain  ;  and 
Lady  Davenport,  suspecting  tlie  reason  whii-h 
made  her  so  rrady  to  brave  "  the  jK-lting  of  the 
pitiless  storm,"  wus  more  than  ever  riftermincd 
to  separate  Mary  from  so  devoted  an  adlien-nt. 

She  was  however  forced  to  proceed  cautiously, 
as  General  Sydney's  temper  was  most  tenacious  ; 
so  much  so,  that  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  any- 
thing that  was  desired,  it  was  generally  nea'ssary 
to  make  him  fancy  it  was  entirely  the  result  of  his 
own  free  will.  She  had  soon  discovered  this,  anil 
had  ahva\s  laid  her  snares  accordingl}.  From  tlie 
very  first.  Instead  of  urging  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  her  brother  as  her  own  wish,  she  had  assumed 
it  always  to  be  liis — appearing  to  acquiesce,  rather 
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than  lead  in  the  matter;  and  her  unscrupulous 
plans,  though  springing  entirely  from  the  dark 
soil  of  her  own  deceitful  breast,  had  always  been  so 
artfully  infiltrated  into  his  mind,  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  there  first  had  they  taken  their  rise. 
He  was  not  so  childish,  however,  as  to  fancy  in 
reality,  that  all  the  ideas  attributed  to  him  were  his 
own ;  but  he  did  fancy  that  others  thought  them 
so ;  and  flattered  at  thC'  deference  he  supposed  paid 
to  him,  he  was  not  unfrequently  dragged,  an  un- 
willing slave  at  the  chariot  wheels,  when  he  fancied 
he  had  the  credit  of  holding  the  full  reins. 


"  A  faithful  little  maid  you  seem  to  have  there," 
she  observed — in  furtherance  of  her  cruel  design — 
after  the  post-office  affair ;  "  and  a  most  trusty 
little  messenger."  And  she  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance which  has  been  related. 

General  Sydney  agreed  as  to  Susan's  good 
qualities — indulging  himself  with  an  enumeration 
of  them,  and  enlarging  particularly  on  her  attach- 
ment to  Mary. 

"And  that  attachment  is  so  natural  and  so 
beautiful,"  observed  Lady  Davenport ;  "  and  of 
course  makes  her  devoted  to  all  her  dear  yoimg 
mistress's  wishes ;  so  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  her 
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being  willing  to  do  anything  for  her,  let  it  rnin  or 
snow  or  do  what  it  will." 

"  What !  do  you  suppose  she  had  anjlhing  to 
do  tor  Mary  particularly  that  day  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  1  ne\-cr  thought 
of  that  particularly.  But  you  are  always  so  quick 
in  your  ideas,  nny  dear  General,  whilo  I  am  so 
slow  ! — '  toujours  I'esprit  sur  I'escnlier  !'  Thou^ 
really,  now  that  you  have  mentioned  it — possibly 
she  might  have  had  something  particular ; — it 
seemed  so  very  odd  her  choosing  to  go  on  through 
all  tliat  rain  ! — But,  however,  it  might  have  been 
for  some  friend  of  her  own,  you  know,  that  she 
had  a  letter." 

"  Friend  of  her  own  !  I'm  sure  she  has  no 
particular  friend  of  hiT  own ;"  exclaimed  the 
General,  who  thouglit  he  must  know  every  thought 
of  Susan's  heart. 

"  It  could    not  have  been  for Oil  no  !   our 

dear  Mary  is  too  innocent,  and  too  obedient  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  her  father's  commands  ;  and  1 
think  you  have  told  nic,  my  drar  Sir,  that  you  had 
forbidden  her  to  write  any  more  to  young  Mr.  St. 
Clair  ;  have  you  not  ?" 

"  Why — no — I  don't  think  I  quite  did  that — 
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"  Oh  I  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  had ; 
you  are  generally  so  clear-sighted,  and  so  properly 
determined  when  once  you  see  the  right  way  of 
acting ;  and  from  what  you  had  said — I  thought 
I  saw  plainly  that  you  considered  it  wrong  to  let 
her  go  on  in  that  foolish  way  with  that  fickle 
young  sailor,  Mr.  St.  Clair." 

"  Fickle  young  sailor !"  exclaimed  the  General, 
his  pale  cheek  flushed  with  a  burning  glow  of 
displeasure  at  what  he  felt  to  be  the  injustice  of 
the  expression ;  "  fickle  young  sailor  1  My  Lady 
Davenport,  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  you  do 
that  young  man  a  great  injustice  in  calling  him 
that.  I  don't  want  my  girl  perhaps  to  marry 
him,  as  they  are  both  so  poor ;  but  a  stronger 
love,  or  greater  devotion  than  he  has  for  her,  I 
never  saw  in  any  one  in  my  life ;  so  much  so  in- 
deed, that  I  am  often  in  doubt  whether  1  act 
rightly  in  trying  to  break  the  thing  oflF." 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Lady  Davenport,  **  for  having  said  anything  to 
hurt  you.  I  know  I  am  often  much  too  candid, 
and  too  thoughtless ;  and  my  unfortunate  tongue 
is  always  bringing  me  into  mischief — making  me 
speak  the  truth  too  bluntly." 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  replied  General  Sydney, 
whose  spirit  was  unusually  roused — "  speaking  the 
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truth  too  bluntly  is  one  thing  ;  and  speakti^  what 
is  not  the — " 

"  Not  the  truth,  you  mean,  dear  General ;" 
with  a  little  joking  smili'. 

"  Yes,  Madam,  speaking  what  b  not  the  truth, 
is  another.  But  I  dare  say  you  spoke  carelessly; 
and  you  do  not  know  the  young  mfui  yourself." 

"  Not  personally  certainly  ;  but  of  his  character  I 
know  more  than  you  think,  or  than  perhaps  I  wish 
I  did,  my  dear  General ;"  nodding  her  head  in  a 
grave  manner.  "  But  I  should  not  of  course  have 
thought  of  saying  what  I  did,  if  I  had  not  sup- 
posed you  knew  all  about—  But  however  the  least 
said  is  al\va\s  best." 

"  Know  all  about  what?"  cried  General  Sydney 
shaqily  ;  his  eyes  twinkling  with  angry  suspicion. 

"  Oh  !  never  mind,  my  dear  Sir,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  anything  more." 

"But  I  must  know — I  will  know.  I'm  not 
such  an  old  fool  but  what  I  choose  to  know  what 
goes  on." 

"  My  dear  General,  you  miiy  be  quite  sure  that 
if  my  brother  thought  it  worth  troubling  you  about, 
he  would  certainly  have  told  you  ;  and  your  sweet 
Mary  too,  I  think  she  would  not  conceal  anything 
— though  to  be  sure  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
excuse — so  natural  not  to  wish  to  injure.     You 
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know  we  are  not  all  alike,  and  allowances  must  be 
made  sometimes.  All  have  not  my  terrible  love  of 
the  truth." 

"  Truth  or  not,  ITl  know  all  about  it,  my  Lady 
Davenport.  Who  has  business  to  know  anything 
in  this  house  if  I  have  not  ?" 

Lady  Davenport  was  charmed  at  having  wrought 
the  jealous  old  man  up  to  the  point  she  desired ; 
and  feigning  repugnance,  and  saying  that  nothing 
but  his  positive  commands  should  make  her  men- 
tion the  thing,  she  informed  him  of  the  report 
against  Mr.  St.  Clair,  which  she  was  well  aware 
that  her  brother's  good  feeling  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented his  mentioning  to  him. 

Greneral  Sydney  was  fiirious.  He  would  not 
believe  a  word  of  it. 

"I  do  not  wonder,"  sighed  Lady  Davenport. 
"  My  brother  says — (but  then  you  know  he  is 
so  very  generous  and  kind),  that  to  look  at  that 
young  man,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
believe  any  ill  of  him  ;  he  is  so  handsome,  he  says, 
and  pleasing  in  manner.  And  indeed.  Sir,  we 
must  not  be  hard  upon  him.  Those  very  taking 
qualities,  I  dare  say,  make  him  so  much  of  a 
favourite !  and  that  is  a  great  temptation,  you 
know.  And  he  is  so  young  too !  we  must  not 
condemn  him  too  much." 


my  Droiner  neara  ii  iro 
wilh  liiiii ;  anil  vvvn  not 
to  credit  it,  lie  wrote  to 
particulars." 

"  And  be  confirmed  il 

"Yes.      Let  me  see 
but  I  almost  think  I  1 
Yes !    here    it    is." 
from    her   'sac,'   where 
it. 

The  General's  hand  t 
read  it. 

"  The  villain  !"  he  ex. 
to  like  my  child  as  he  d 
thoughtfully,  "  he  must 
could  never  have  wishec 
marry  her  before  he  wen 
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anything  from  her ;  but  recovering  herself  in  a 
moment  she  said : 

"  Oh,  yes !  to  be  sure ;  how  could  I  forget  ? 
That  proves  agaia  what  a  poor,  weak  head  I  have ! 
But  it  appeared  to  me  such  childish  nonsense,  that 
that,  I  suppose,  made  it  quite  escape  my  mind." 

She  then  by  sundry  other  pretended  mistakes, 
and  forgetfiilnesses,  led  the  Greneral  on  to  give  her 
a  full  detail  of  all  that  had  occurred ;  artfiilly 
exasperating  him  to  the  highest  degree  against 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  by  affecting  to  frame  excuses  for  his 
conduct. 

"  After  all,"  she  said,  "  I  dare  say,  my  dear 
Sir,  he  really  was  sincere  to  your  daughter  at  the 
moment;  such  characters  generally  are.  I  do 
assure  you,  I  cannot  suspect  him  of  hypocrisy, 
though  I  fear  I  must  of  fickleness  !  A  young 
sailor,  you  know,  is  always  said  to  partake  a  little 
of  the  nature  of  the  winds  and  waves  that  he 
has  so  much  to  do  with,  so  I  feel  no  doubt  that 
he  really  did  like,  first  your  lovely  Mary,  then  this 
young  Spanish  Donna,  then  again  our  dear  Mary, 
and  then  again  the  other;  for  I  hear  he  went  to 
see  her  on  his  way  out,  his  complaisant  Captain 
actually  stopping  at  Vigo  in  order  to  let  him  visit 
her — a  thing  unknown  almost !" 

The  General  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy  when  he 
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I'nrlunate  Susan — lest,  as  she 
further  iotercourse  should  be  ca 
her  medium. 

"  1  am  afraid  our  dear  Maiy 
time,  poor  little  thing  I"  ^te  a 
am  convinced,  ri>  dear  Sir,  knon 
what  is  really  guod  tor  her  than 
that  I  am  sure  yuu  :irr  right.  A 
her  to  talk  to,  she  w  ill  ncvw  yid 
though  she  may  ppi'h;tps  never  I 
— though  as  you  mv  so  ven  t 
should  really  be  ghid  if  she  did  ;- 
it  is  absolutely  iiLi-essary,  as  ym 
her  destroying  her  happiness  for  j 
such  a  'girouette,'  -.is  this  f 
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poor  girl's  distress,  promised  to  take  her  into  her 
own  house  when  she  left  her  beloved  mistress ; 
an  arrangement  which  was  far  from  agreeable  to 
Lady  Davenport,  but  which  nevertheless  even  her 
arts  could  not  prevent. 

To  Mary  this  stroke  was  worse  even  than  her 
dreaded  separation  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  The 
latter  was  tender  as  friend  could  be,  besides  being 
mother  to  him  she  loved ;  but  Susan  had  been 
her  life's  companion — her  sister — and  often  her 
wise  and  energetic  counsellor ;  and  bitterly  did  she 
weep  at  the  thought  of  the  separation.  Nor  were 
her  tears  wholly  for  herself;  for  the  unworthy  old 
man,  her  father,  they  flowed  also,  with  forgiving 
grief,  when  she  thought  how  he  would  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  her  who  was  so  skilful  in  her  attentions 
to  his  wants,  so  cheerful  in  her  endurance  of  his 
caprices,  so  aflfectionate  in  her  sympathy  with  his 
inlEirmities  ! 

So  overpowering  was  this  blow,  and  so  much 
did  Mary  feel  the  wanton,  tyrannic  cruelty  of  it, 
that  weakened  as  she  was  by  continual  harassments, 
she  could  not  conceal  the  depression  that  so  com- 
pletely overpowered  her ;  though  she  strove  against 
it,  lest  it  should  grieve  her  father. 

Had  Captain  Normanton  been  aware  of  what 
was  being  done,  he  never  would  have  allowed  it ; 

Y  2 
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for  nothing  but  what  was  absolutdy  needed,  as  hi- 
liked  to  fancy,  for  her  ultimate  happiness,  would 
he  have  suifered  to  trouble  her.  Her  extreme 
grief  therefore  surprised  as  much  as  it  pained 
him,  and  in  vaiu  he  sought  for  the  cause.  He 
dared  not  ask  her  herself;  and  his  sister  who  con- 
sidered that  she  was  quite  authorised  to  setde 
all  those  minor  points  without  consulting  bin), 
answered  his  anxious  questions  merely  by  some 
slighting  reflections  on  Mary's  "  little  whims  and 
fancies  ;"  or  by  laughing  observations  on  his  own 
"  extreme  tender-heartedness." 

The  day  of  departure  at  length  arrived,  and 
after  partings  which  hor  peculiar  circumstana'S 
rendered  really  agonising  to  the  unhappy  girl,  she 
found  herself  carried  off  with  her  father — she 
knew  not  whither— by  Lady  Davenport,  who  took 
them  liersclf  in  her  own  carriage. 


Wf^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

That  sort  of  kindness  which  allows  the  object  of  it  as  far 
as  possible,  to  pursue  its  own  plans  of  happiness,  is  what 
makes  the  difference  between  gratitude,  and  thanks.  It  is 
but  a  poor  kind  of  generosity  to  load  persons  with  favours 
they  do  not  value,  and  thwart  them  on  the  point,  on  which 
their  pleasure  depends. — display. 

Pleasant  are  those  bright  dream- mists  of  youthful 
reverie,  with  their  vague  fairy-land  of  gladness ; — pleasant 
to  weave  their  tinted  web,  indefinitely  rich  and  glorious, 
over  that  universe  of  golden  air  with  its  long  withdrawing 
vistas  : — the  wealthy  feature  of  youth. — mbrkland. 

Arrived,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  journey, 
at  their  new  house,  General  Sydney  was  in 
ecstacies  at  the  comforts  and  refinements  with 
which  it  abounded ;  but  Mary's  heart  was  too 
much  crushed  to  receive  pleasure  at  that  moment 
from  anything.  She  observed  indeed  the  ad- 
mirable taste  with  which  everything  was  arranged, 
and  could    but   thank   Lady  Davenport   for  her 
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attention  to  their  wants  and  comforts :  bnt  the 
dire  purpose  which  she  knew  was  the  inmn'Spring 
of  it  all,  prevented  her  being  able  to  ted  the. 
slightest  gratitude. 

Lady  Davenport  had  in  fact  been  quite  in  her 
element  in  making  all  these  charming  arraoge- 
raents.  She  had  a  fund  of  small  cxtvrtiu!  good- 
naturednesses  in  her  possession,  which  she  was  food 
of  bringing  to  light  on  choice  otxasions ;  and  as 
slif  now  considered  General  Sydney  aiid  Maiv 
quite  as  her  own  property,  she  was  as  pleased  with 
the  occupation  of  making  everything  about  thf-m 
nice  and  pretty,  as  a  lady  attached  to  her  canaries 
miglit  be,  to  put  them  in  a  gilded  cage,  and 
canopy  them  every  morning,  with  fresh  groundsel 
and  chiekwet'd. 

Mary  retired  to  her  own  room  as  soon  its  slie 
could  after  dinner ;  and  with  tliat  dull  vacancy 
which  sometimes  lays  its  kindly-quieting  hand  on 
the  over-wrouglit  spirit,  she  sat  h\  tlie  liri', 
watching  its  flickering  flames,  and  dissolving  caves 
of  light  in  heavy  weariness  of  mind  and  body, 

A  voice  at  the  door  made  her  look  up,  when  slu' 
saw  standing  there,  a  dry-luoking,  antiquated 
])ersonage,  who  asked  her  whether  she  wished 
for  iiiiything  more.  She  replied  with  thanks,  thai 
she  did  not ;  and  the  door  closed  again. 
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Roused  by  this  little  interruption  from  her 
heavy,  blank  reverie,  she  strove  to  feel  less 
sorrowful;  and  looking  with  raore  consciousness 
than  before  round  her  little  apartment,  she  could 
not  but  be  struck  by  the  perfect  taste  which  was 
so  conspicuous  on  every  side ;  luxury  seeming  to 
vie  with  comfort  in  every  arrangement  that  had 
been  made. 

She  was  seated  in  the  most  luxurious  of  arm- 
chairs, by  the  brightest  of  fires ;  before  which,  on 
an  ornamented  sort  of  stand,  sat  a  silver  kettle, 
sending  forth  its  companionable  sounds  in  bell- 
like chimes,  as  silvery  as  itself.  Everything  was 
light,  and  bright,  and  cheerful.  The  ground  of 
the  carpet  was  white, — white  too,  that  of  the  full- 
flowing  chintz  drapery  which  closely  curtained  the 
windows ;  and  which  parted  across  the  French  bed 
only  to  show  the  glowing  rose-coloiu'ed  silk  within. 

There  was  just  enough  of  gilding  on  the  walls 
and  furniture  to  look  bright  and  rich,  without 
compromising  good  taste;  and  indeed  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  say  what  could  in  any  way 
have  been  altered  without  a  manifest  deterioration 
in  the  effect. 

Undrawing  one  of  the  window  curtains,  she 
looked  out  into  the  night.  The  winter's  moon 
shone  with  a  keen,  white  brightness,  which  dazzled 
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her:  surrounded  as  it  was  in  each  pane,  by  » 
framework  of  frost  flowers,  and  feathery  lui- 
scapes,  always  so  beautiful ! 

She  tried  to  make  out  the  chara^cr  of  Ae 
country  which  surrounded  her,  for  it  was  dMk 
when  she  arrived ;  but  the  riiny  haze  was  loa 
thick  to  leave  anything  distinct ;  only  tliat  to  bfi 
infinite  deHght,  she  caught  from  time  to  time  *1 
no  great  distance,  the  fitful  sparkling  of  vnter  m 
tlie  moonlight,  and  the  deep  shade  of  mBsshv 
woods.  Their  own  garden  could  be  more  doulf 
seen,  its  httit;  llower-betis,  and  paths  being  traini 
out  by  tlic  white  hoar  frost  ;  wliilc  tlie  shining 
laurel  leaves,  reflecting  the  moon's  light  as  in  a 
broken  mirror,  made  all  look  bright  and  cheerful. 
She  was  glad  to  see  a  trellis-work  round  all  the 
windows  of  the  httle  bow,  and  thought  how  she 
sliould  delight,  when  spring  eame  on,  in  training 
her  passion-flower  round  one,  and  other  creepers, 
whose  seeds  she  had  brought  from  that  dear  old 
house  near  Dover,  round  the  others ;  and  fancied 
how  beautiful  it  would  be,  having  their  rich  colours, 
and  fluttering  foliage  as  a  wreath  through  which 
to  look  at  the  woods  and  waters  beyond.  She 
looked  up  again  at  the  pure  moonlight  which 
flooded  the  whole  air,  and  her  thoughts  rose 
thankfully  to  Him  whose  love   was  shed  abro»d 
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in  all  the  earth ;  and  with  her  glowing  soul  she 
"  adored  the  Father  of  all  gentle  lights." 

But  the  night  was  piercingly  cold,  and  she  was 
soon  glad  to  draw  the  ciu'tains  close  again,  and 
return  to  her  warm  place,  and  comfortable  chair. 
She  stirred  the  fire,  and  drew  close  to  it  with  that 
enjoyable  shiver  which  knows  it  is  going  to  give 
way  to  the  pleasurable  sensations  of  restored 
warmth.  She  felt  really  cheerful  and  buoyant; 
and  busy  threads  of  gold  and  silver  began  weaving 
themselves  in  her  mind  into  a  tissue  of  happy 
reveries,  which,  though  they  would  have  defied 
the  quickest  grasp  of  imagination  to  have  shaped 
into  anything  like  form  or  order,  yet  were  all 
bright,  all  happy ! 

"  What  signifies  it  to  the  bird  whether  its  cage 
be  made  of  ivory,  or  of  reed  ?  and  whether  it  be 
hung  in  a  palace  or  a  hut?"  said  the  devoted 
Jewish  girl,  when  persecuted  to  become  a  Moham- 
medan. 

Mary  felt  that  to  her  it  did  signify — very  much. 
To  her,  as  we  have  said,  poverty,  but  for  her  pious 
faith,  would  have  been  a  very  great  trial.  She 
had  said  with  truth,  when  at  her  first  pleasant 
abode  near  Dover,  that  she  was  happier  then  than 
at  any  former  period  of  her  life ;  but  it  was  the 
fulness   of  affection,   and   the   delights   of  com- 
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panionship  which  had  mnde  her  ao,  and  iiot  indif- 
ference to  the  want  of  former  comforts,  and 
luxuries.  Indeed  at  that  time,  excepting  as  to 
her  power  of  doing  good  to  others,  she  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  feJt  anything  like  real 
privation.  Her  former  almost  raagniticent  ward- 
robe, some  of  which  had  been  saved  from  tbe 
flames,  provided  her  with  ample  means  of  dressing 
according  to  her  former  fortune ;  and  Mrs.  St. 
Clair's  care,  and  good  management,  and  the  libenl 
share  of  the  household  expenses  which  that 
amiable  creature  had  herself  defrayed,  had  enabled 
them  all  to  hvc  in  a  manner  far  above  mere  common 
comfort.  But  she  had  sorely  foit  the  difference, 
when,  separated  from  her  mother- friend,  she  had 
to  depend  on  her  father's  means  alone  for  their 
expenses,  and  her  own  slender  experience  for 
her  household  management.  Many  an  hour  of 
trouble  and  solicitude  bad  she  bad,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  doing  much  with  little  to  do  it  with ; 
and  failing,  of  course,  in  her  attempts,  had  often 
reproached  herself,  thinking  she  was  in  fault,  when 
in  fact  it  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
things  themselves. 

Her  father's  murmurs  and  reproaches  also  had 
been  ceaseless ;  though  such  had  been  her  care  for 
ham,  that  his  complaints  were  in  truth  far  more 
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the  result  of  peevishness,  and  irritation,  (aided 
perhaps,  though  half  unconsciously,  by  a  desire 
of  making  her  weary  of  her  position)— than  from 
any  real  privations  he  had  to  endure.  Her 
wardrobe  too  had  begun  to  be  exhausted ;  and  she 
had  had  difficulty  in  replacing  with  the  plainest 
materials,  the  beautiful  dresses  which,  one  after 
another,  had  defied  even  Susan's  indefatigable 
elBforts  to  make  them  keep  together. 

Their  house  also  had  been  almost  entirely  de- 
nuded of  comforts.*  SmaD,  low  rooms,  scantily 
furnished ;  chairs  and  beds  of  a  consistency  which 
made  the  proverbial  words  :  "  English  comfort,"  a 
heartless  mockery ;  with  winds,  which  even  on  the 
stillest  days  came  whistling  in  at  every  crevice — 
and  out  at  none;  and  in  stormy  weather  rushed 
up  the  staircase — bearing  with  it  whirls  of  dust 
whenever  the  door  opened,  and  down  the  chim- 
neys, with  volleys  of  smoke  and  flames — and  blow- 
ing up  the  carpets,  so  that  to  walk  on  them  gave 
a  sensation  of  sea-sickness  ! — such  were  her  com- 
forts ! 

The  walls  too,  so  hopeless  !  Chocolate-cream- 
coloured  distemper  in  the  small  drawing-room,  and 
whitewash  in  the  bed-rooms;  and  no  power  of 
a  nail  holding  in  the  plaster,  so  as  to  admit  of 
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|nctui«s  being  hung,    Co  nnr,   and    coHTra  tbf 
scene. 

A  rsther  dreary  view  too :  over  m  Bat  rfftnwWj 
with  an  uDduktin^  lin«  of  (fistanoe,  which  tboagh  < 
wh«i  Iving  in  bliK-  rfeplh,  or  flootk-d  br  tbe  dia    < 
yrUmv   haze  of  sunset,  «raa  soft  and  pleasing,  «t 
undor  llie  too  common  tispect  of  En^rli&h  skits, 
wore  a  hard  and  barren  li*ok.     All  tliU  «as  tryiifll    j 
to  one  who  had  been  brou^t  up  with  sornnnMl- 
ings  so  different.  i 

Yet  to  this  poor  abode  had  Mstt  mntrixtd  ts     | 
givp  an  air  of  comfort,  iind  even  of  n-finement. 

Mnny  of  the  ornameiit:i  nf  hiT  fi*niu>r  littlo 
morniii;j-rot)m  she  had  placed  atiout  with  !?>od 
taste.  A  few  of  her  irlii»iiiir  sketches  l;iv  .m  the 
taliSe.  liearin;:  the  mind  a  nii>ment  to  fairer  siviir^: 
ami  frcsli  flowers  were  al'.v;!\s  then\  with  tlieir 
>.\veet  scents  and  hright  eoKiurintr  1  Her  own 
dress  too,  inexpensive  a>  it  was,  was  ajwavs  so 
becoming — so  perfect  in  :ili  its  htt!e  appointments ' 
her  collars  so  white  1  her  rihhons  so  fresh  I  and 
the  cuffs  of  the  "  muslin  and  lace,"  which  had  s«' 
perturbed  her  tather's  mind,  so  finished  and  un- 
ruffled !  Her  hair  too  so  glossy  imparted  on  her 
white  forehead,  smooth  and  wavy !  Her  mere 
presence  in  itself  was  an  adornment,  a  liglit !  a  joy  ! 
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All  these  little  reBnements  in  tastes  and  habits 

had  been  observed  by  Lady  Davenport ;  and  with 

treacherous    cruelty,    she   determined  to  turn  her 

observations  to  advantage.      She  had  obtained  now 

more  insight  than  at  first,  into  Mary's  character. 

She  found  she  was  not  the  indolent,  passive  being 

she  had  once  imagined,  but  one  full  of  depth  and   . 

force.       If  gained  to  their  wishes  at  all,  she  saw  It 

must  be  by  her  wUi  being  changed,  and  not  by 

compulsion.     To   change   that  will  therefore  was 

now  her  aim  ;  and  in  fiirtherance  of  it,  it  was  part  of 

her  well-matured  plan  to  surround  her  with  all  the 

luxuries  and  comforts  that  taste  could  demise,  or 

money  procure.       She  estimated  her  indeed  too 

justly  to  suppose  that  the  mere  bribe  of  a  noble 

house,  or  splendid  fortune  would  influence  her  for 

a  moment  ;     but  with    keen  insight  into  human 

character,  she  counted    much    on    the   still,  deep 

effect  of  habit.     It  would  require  no  effort  she 

thought — no  sacrifice,  to  go  from  a  father's  poor 

abode,   destitute    of  comforts — to  a  similar  onet 

with  a  husband  whom  she  loved ;  but  her  refined 

tastes  accustomed  again  to  being  indulged  in  every 

waji — and  lapped  in  luxury — after  having  felt  too 

what  it  was  to  forego  it, — she  trusted  that  the 

effort  would  be  too  great — the  change  too  revoUing 
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— for   her   to   leave   it    all,  and  sink  again  into 
poverty  and  privation. 

On  this  strong  foundation  then  did  she  build  her 
hopes ;  and  glittering  were  the  webs  she  wove  to 
catch  her  victim, — and  vast  the  arts  she  used  to 
wind  them  round  her.  On  her  affection  for  her 
father  too  she  counted  much.  Would  she  endure 
to  be  the  means  of  taking  from  him  again  the 
luxurious  faro,  and  abounding  comforts  which  she 
knew  he  enjoyed  so  much,  and  prized  so  highly? 
She  thought  not ; — and  full  of  delight  in  her  anti- 
cipated triumph,  fond  of  spending  money,  and 
really  good-natured,  as  aforesaid,  she  had  had 
infinite  pleasure  in  decking  to  perfection  the  little 
retreat,  which  was  to  be  she  hoped  hut  the  vesti- 
bule to  the  greater  magnificence  she  destined  for 
the  Svdnevs. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  transition  from  sorrow  to  joy  is  easiest  in  pure 
minds;  as  the  true  diamond  when  dimmed  by  the 
breath  recovers  its  lustre  sooner  than  the  false. — j.  p. 

Her  beauty  was  like  morning's,  breathing,  bright, — 
Eyes  glittering  first  with  tears^  and  then  with  light. 

li*    B*    Ii« 

«  Man,  bom  to  sorrow  feels  a  kindred  claim, 
A  bond  of  union  in  the  very  name 
Of  sorrow. 

UNPUBLISHED    POEMS. 

When  Mary  awoke  the  morning  after  her 
arrival,  she  saw  the  maid  busy  in  lighting  her 
fire.     The  sight  of  her  recalled  the  thought  of 
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her  poor  Susnn,  far  away  !  and  she  tnmed  her 
fiice  to  her  pillow,  and  wept.  A  pleasant  voice 
however  soon  claimed  her  attention,  asking  if 
the  curtains  should  be  undravMi ;  and  looking  at 
the  speaker,  she  was  relieved  by  seeing  that  she 
was  young,  and  of  a  bright  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance ;  for  she  had  had  dim  apprehensions  of 
the  something  old  and  ugly  she  had  seen  the 
night  before. 

This  little  circumstance,  slight  as  it  was,  had 
a  cheering  effect  on  her  spirits,  and  the  glorious 
golden  light  which  streamed  into  her  room 
when  the  curtains  were  withdrawn,  aided  still 
further  in  that  good  work.  She  rose  the 
moment  the  maid  was  gone,  eager  to  look  out, 
and  see  whether  what  suiTOunded  the  house 
was  as  perfcet  as  the  house  itself.  The  view 
was  certainly  most  beautiful ;  but  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  they  were  situated  actually  in 
a  park  belonging  to  a  magnificent  house  which 
Wiis  at  no  great  distance ;  the  wall,  and_  high 
trees  of  their  own  giirden  forming  the  boundary 
bftwctn  them.  A  misgiring  came  instantly 
over  her  mind  us  to  whose  the  place  was ;  and 
such  a  sickness  of  heart  did  it  produce  as 
prevented  her  for  a  moment  from  enjoying  the 
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^^^  of  the  scene.  For  a  moment  only 
^"^fiver,  for  it  was  too  beautiful  not  soon 
Pk  to  daim,  and  obtain  the  admiration  it 
toved. 

A  vast  extent  of  richly-wooded  country  lay 
Retched  out  in  dreamy  stillness,  with  an  outline 
distant,  and  unbroken,  as  to  give  almost  the 
a  of  its  being  the  ocean ;  a  mellow  haze,  the 
set  of  the  sun's  warmth  on  the  rimy  air,  float. 
'  tremulously  along  the  soft  horizon.  The 
r  ground  was  broken,  and  undulating;  and 
r  rested  amid  the  brown  and  withered  fern, 
were  taking'  their  "  morning  fill"  at  the  clear 
e  whose  waters  Mary  had  seen  the  night 
bre  sparkling  in  the  moon's  ray.  Now  they 
tranquil  and  golden  beneath  the  sun's  first 
it ;  while  thick  masses  of  wood  lay  still  in 
kaess,  excepting  where  the  outer  trees  caught 
Sbw  bright  rays,  or  where  thin  lines  of  sun- 
ne  rushed  in  between  the  taU  trunks,  and 
tited  up  glitteringly  the  wet  leaves,  an  emerald 
ss.  Flocks  of  sheep  lay  tranquil  and  undis- 
bed  by  the  stirring  look  of  life  which  seemed 
pervade  all  else,  while  herds  of  cattle  were 
ziDg  amid  the  deep  pastures,   and  curUng 
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their  rough  tongues  round  the  \fm^0 
grew  beneath  the  trees. 

The  beautiful  frostwork  on  thfl  wit* 
growing  indistinct  in  its  outlines  ;  and 
waterdrops  began  to  show  how  tjiuckJ^ 
warm  rays  could  overcome  the  cold  of  b^ 

"  Sweet  emblem  of  the  power  of  loVC,  whoK  •""^ 
Can  melt  our  hearts,  so  hurt!  atiil  cuU  e*enriii>'* 

Mary  stood  in  perfect  enchantmeDl  I  ' 
threw  up  the  window.  The  air  was  Uw  ^P^ 
to  feel  cold,  though  it  had  that  fmtj  no* 
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thing  was  beautiful  to  the   eye,   the   ear,   the 
scent !     Would  it  had  been  so  to  the  heart ! 

And  this  was  Captain  Normanton's !  for  of 
that  Mary  felt  convinced.  She  had  oflen  heard 
Lady  Davenport  speak  of  the  magnificence  of 
her  brother's  place ;  and  this  then  was  it ! 
She  sighed  with  a  passing  regret  as  she  felt 
how  she  should  have  liked  it  to  be  hers !  for 
her  mind  had  resumed  its  natural  place  amid 
the  great  and  beautiful  of  art  and  nature,  and 
she  felt  how  delightful,  how  congenial  they 
were. 

She  turned  to  dress  herself;  but  when  intend- 
ing to  put  on  what  she  had  worn  the  day  before, 
she  found  it  gone ;  and  in  its  place,  a  dress  of 
newest  fashion,  bright  and  light,  rich  and  gay, 
yet  warm  and  suited  to  the  season.  She  did 
not  like  putting  it  on ;  but  the  other  was  quite 
gone ;  and  she  could  not  appeal  to  strange  ser- 
vants about  it.  It  fitted  to  perfection!  for 
Lady  Davenport  had  secretly  possessed  herself 
of  one  of  her's  to  have  it  made  by.  She  sur- 
veyed herself  in  the  long  glass  that  stood  near 
the  window,  and  thought  she  had  never  looked 
so  well! 

"  Would  that  Wilfred  could  see  her  !"     But 
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she  would  lell  him  sU, — deaoibe  all  to  turn  is 
tlu-  lirttef  she  would  nritf  that  dar.  ^M 
tliought  of  luD)  with  uiulunbk  lovr,  bat  tn 
thut  bright,  faradog,  ^onoos  monang,  At 
could  not  br  sad  ! 

She  went  down  to  her  soGluy  1 
there  «gun  she  had  ftO  to  adnuR.    Ilie  I 
of  the  china  aud   erenlfaia^  mid  t£  the  EhIb  ] 
manuag  nxxu  wbav  it  wis  alt  lad  ML 

Sw  was  bu^  aftcrwanks.  kafciag  ai^  tfa* 
rtiCTa^Tnirs  and  pictures  wfarfi  adnrarj  Ae 
w;C*,  when   ihf   lix'f  .puctii  ^^izilv,  4r.-i  Lii^ 

<;'.vl>;-    L,-.,i-.  D-dvc^Ti-T;  i^-i  jT-ir  ■-■:c  zr-.c:   v;r. 


fott  fcr  aH  iatr  kx!iiif;ss. — it;r  ;p;ss.  oiii;  iH — 
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when  she  stopped  her,  with  light  good-humour, 
saying: 

"  Not  worth  mentioning,  my  dear.  But 
now,  will  you  come  and  take  a  walk  with  me  ? 
I  long  to  show  you  some  views,  that  I  think 
you  will  like ;  and  the  hot-houses  too  where 
these  jSowers"  (the  glowing  products  of  other 
climes  which  filled  the  vases),  "  came  from. 
Will  you  come  ?" 

"  I  think  my  father  would  like  to  come  with 
us,  if  we  waited  ;"  said  Mary. 

"  Very  well.  But  however,  he  could  follow 
if  he  liked.  I  have  got  a  garden-chair  for  him 
if  it  is  too  far ;  and  it  is  sheltered,  and  sunny 
all  the  way." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  wait,"  said 
Mary,  glad  of  any  excuse  for  delay ;  for  she 
dreaded  meeting  Captain  Normanton,  who  she 
felt  sure  was  there. 

"  So  be  it  then.  Queen  Mary !  for  you  shall 
be  perfect  Queen  here.  And  now,  shall  I  sit 
with  you  till  your  father  comes  down  ?  There 
are  your  painting  things  in  the  next  room,  and 
if  you  like  it  I  will  read  to  you." 

They  went  into  the  drawing-room, — prettier 
even  than  the  other,  and  brilliant  with  sunshine 


and  all  bright  things.     flowoB  igB* 

sion  ;  a  large  glass  globe,  dfM-in*!*^" 

gold  fish  darting  about,  and  ttAoBf  ■■> 

all  directions;  and  on  a  small  taUe,^* 

the  windows,  a  splendid  cage  with  Itojl* 

goldfinches    therein  !     On   the  < 

glass   door   opened    on   a  sinill 

where  bloomed  Camdlias,  Orange  flom^ii 

rean,    Catalonian  jessamines, 

fragrans.    Daphne    odora  1    thing!  wKm  iB| 

names  arc  fragrance  !  thrilling  one  bot  to  Wi 

of! 
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shine,  stood  out  like  a  picture  in  bright  and 
soft  relief,  from  the  framework  of  dark  ever- 
greens of  which  the  arch  was  formed.  A  light 
low  iron  gate  closed  this  entrance.] 

Mary  stood  on  the  step  outside  the  window 
in  greater  delight  than  ever  with  her  new 
home ;  and  no  troubling  thought  could  at  that 
moment  find  entrance  to  spoil  the  pleasure  she 
experienced. 

Lady  Davenport  was  enchanted  at  the  admi- 
ration she  evidently  felt;  and  began  to  feel 
more  sanguine  than  ever  of  the  success  of  her 
plans. 

They  went  back  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  And  now,  what  shall  I  read  ?"  she  asked ; 
running  her  eye  over  the  volumes  that  were  in 
a  little  portable  book-case  on  the  table ;  **  one 
of  Monti's  fine  tragedies  ?"  And  she  took  up 
a  volume ;  and  opening  it  carelessly,  read  : 

"  II  tuo  volto,  e  ronor  mio 
Son  due  nemici, — " 

She  stopped  short.  The  burning  blood 
rushed  to  her  face.  Mary's  eyes  glanced  up 
quickly,  and  her  colour  also  mounted,  as  with 


mwkfd   emphasis,  and   nervous    agitation  s 
took  up  the  speech. 

"  Son  du«  nemici  cbe  tn  lot  <£  paoe 
fNulu  nan  jmiddo.  e  prcvalerne  na  dtbbr 
Vuu)  tn  cli«  cc<la  ToBot  mM  t  Ae  tpMA 
Sw  dJ  ar  U  Megnda  fiU. 
EtanugttMcT  Ab,Bot" 
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ady  Davenport  took  no  notice  of  her  last 
ds,  but  replying  to  those  that  went  before, 
said,  with  a  gratuitous  sigh  : 
*  Yes  !  it  is  feeling  alone  that  gives  to  things 

point."     And  she  repeated  incomparably 

incomparable  lines : 


'  .Ajad  slight  indeed  may  be  the  things  which  bring, 
:Bcick  on  the  heart  the  weight  that  it  would  fling 
A>si<le  for  ever ; — it  may  be  a  sound, — 
A.  tone  of  music, — summer's  eve — or  spring, — 
A-  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall  wound. 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 
bound.'* 

Mary's  breast  heaved  with  emotion  as  she 
listened  to   those  well-known  words,  always  so 
saddening,  but  peculiarly  so  to  her  at  that  time. 
What  was  there  named  that  did  not  bring  back 
thronging  memories  to  her  ?   And  oh !    "  The 
wind— the  ocean !"      It  was  a  cruel  passage  to 
quote,  though  not  meant  so — merely  thought- 
less.     But  shipwreck-horrors — so  lately  imder- 
gone — ^rose  frightfully  before  her.     She  forcibly 
repressed  her  tears ;  but  she  felt  her  breath  come 
thick  and  short,  and  for  a  moment  a  rushing 
noise  and  confusion  in  her  head  made  her  fear 
she  might  faint.     She  strove  hard  to  prevent 
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1;  her  mind  strugj^ng,  likB  OW  S^M 
naiers.  for  the  mastery.  She  ofatacit 
last,  and  wbeo  she  could  hear  diaUiicfly  ip> 
Rsirnd  Lady  Davenport  talking  about  i  b 
9y.  It  had  been  inTaded  it  aermed  b 
iusk  comer  by  a  strag^ing  nj  itf  m 
led  bad  come  out  to  aee  if  spra^  had  it 
upon  the  earth — fluttering  and  fii^  eii 
El>  sfi  out  through  the  irindinr, — IB 
Davenport  vnis  just  remaildDg  Aai,  "  i 
fisd  itselt"  mbtaken." 

Mar%'  was   thanklul   to  find  that   h 
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embarrassing  it  would  be  for  her  to  show  that 
she  was  aware  of  the  cause  of  it,  for  how  could 
she  afterwards  act  as  if  she  thought  Mary's 
attachment  was  merely  a  passing  folly — a  thing 
not  worth  considering  ? 

So  she  talked  of  the  butterfly — how  it 
fluttered  about, — and  then  of  the  sun — and 
what  a  difference  it  made  when  it  shone,  and 
when  it  did  not, — and  then  of  the  beauty  of 
the  neighbouring  park,  &c. — and  there  she 
seemed  inclined  to  stay,  and  expatiate. 

The  possessor  of  it,  she  said,  was  very  kind ; 
and  allowed  her  to  walk  about  his  gardens,  and 
take  whatever  she  liked  ;  and  Mary  also  might 
go,  she  said,  and  gather  nosegays  every  day 
if  she  liked  it. 

Mary  murmured  civilly ;  then  wearied  by  the 
ceaseless  fluttering  of  the  butterfly,  flapping  up 
and  down  the  glass,  with  its  weak  flaccid  wings, 
she  got  up  and  put  it  out  into  the  garden  where, 
wavering  along,  it  soon  disappeared. 

"  Now  that  was  very  cruel,  you  know,"  said 
Lady  Davenport.  "  It  would  have  been  much 
happier  here  in  the  warmth  and  shelter." 

"  It  did  not  think  so,"  said  Mary  quietly. 

"  I  dare  say  not  now ;  but  it  will  before  to- 


Tiorrow,  when  you  wQl  find  it  fioKB  to 
n  the  pathway." 

"  Better  die  where  it  wished  to  b(i,daiifa 
■niserably  here !" 
Did  she  mean  the  buttofly  ontf  ?  1 

Lady  Davenport  thought  Dot;  lodhviriH 
-ose  again  with  aogcr  and  TCXadon.  ibtjm 
:hat  it  did  so,  and  hoped  that  ahe  might  I 
tomething  on  the  subject*  fer  dw  liil 
earnestly  to  speak  to  her,  that  she  nug^  did 
>xp)iiin  h(T  feelings  and  detenninatioD ;  udi 
■cave  it  in  Lady  Davenport's  power  ever  to  ■ 
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words  had  died  on  her  lips;  and  she  had 
shrunk  back  into  herself,  with  that  sense  of 
shame  and  discomfort,  which  the  sensitive  so 
often  experience  when  forced  into  contact  with 
coarser  and  more  overbearing  spirits. 

They  were  sitting,  both  of  them  in  embar- 
rassment and  discomfort,  when  General  Sydney's 
voice  was  heard  in  the  breakfast-room.  Mary 
instantly  rose,  and  went  to  him. 

"  My  dear  father  !"  she  said  ;  "  down  so 
early  !" 

"  Down !  to  be  sure.  Why,  who  would 
not  be  down  with  such  a  sunshine  as  we  have 
here  ?  My  dear  Madam," — as  Lady  Davenport 
entered, — "  you  have  brought  us  really  into  the 
land  of  perpetual  summer.  Who  ever  felt 
such  a  day  as  this  in  January  ?  And  who  ever 
dwelt  either  in  such  a  fairy  palace  as  this  ?" 

"  Not  much  of  a  palace,  dear  General ;  but 
I  am  glad  you  enjoy  it ;  and  hope  you  may  long 
do  so  ;  or  at  least  till  you  find  something  better." 

And  she  exchanged  smiles  with  the  old  man, 
while  Mary  was  busy  making  his  tea. 

"  When  you  have  done  breakfast,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  want  to  tempt  you  out  a  little.  This 
best  of  little  daughters  would  wait  for  you  to 


X)me  vrith  us,  though  I  asked  ber  to  gn  fl 
3efore,  and  1  am  sure  slie  would  hare  likodf 
^y  walk, 


would  you  not,  Miss  Sydney  ?" 

"  I  preferred   much,  waiting   for  my  ( 

said  Mary,  as  she  watched  lest  too  i 

should  Sow  iuto  the  quaint   litUc  ' 

:!hina  teapot. 

Lady  Davenport  felt  provoked  that  Her  a 
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she  determined  more  than  ever  that  no  in- 
fluence, no  stratagem  should  be  left  untried  to 
prevent  that  being  the  case.  She  busied 
herself  assiduously  in  cutting  some  very  thin 
bread  and  butter  for  General  Sydney,  to  conceal 
her  unwonted  emotion ;  but  spite  of  her  efforts, 
it  was  observed  by  her  companions.  The  old 
man  cast  fiery  glances  at  Mary,  fancying  that 
she  had  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  she 
did  not  observe  them  ;  her  whole  heart  was  ab- 
sorbed by  Lady  Davenport,  for  feeling  always 
drew  forth  feeling  in  her  sympathizing  heart ; 
and  had  a  murderer  wept,  she  must  have  wept 
with  him. 

She  got  up  almost  unconsciously ;  and  going 
to  where  Lady  Davenport  was  sitting — forgetful 
of  all  her  just  causes  of  displeasure — put  her 
arm  round  her  shoulder,  and  leaning  over  her, 
whispered  in  a  quivering  voice : 

"  Have  I  vexed  you  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  no,*'  replied  Lady  Davenport, 
smiling,  and  drawing  her  down  so  as  to  kiss 
her  lovely  cheek ;  "  only  one  is  foolish  some- 
times ;  and  something,  I  don't  know  what,  came 
across  me  for  a  moment,  and — ."  And  covering 
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her  &c«  with  her  handkerchief  sbe  burst  iota 
actual  tears. 

She  rose,  and  went  into  tbo  other  rooiD. 
Mary  walked  to  the  window  wiping  bw  own 
eyes;  and  greatly  wonduriog  what  could  havi 
caused  this  sudden  emotion  in  one  gcDt'j^Qy  so 
cold  and  hard.  She  knew  not  that,  like 
Achilles,  Lady  Da%'ciiport  had  hut  one  ml* 
nerahle  point,  but  that  to  touch  that  wai 
death. 

General  Sydney  turned  round  sharply  to 
upbraid  Man, — as  a  vfiit  to  his  discomfort ; — 
and  in  so  doing,  twisted  the  table-cloth  round 
his  knee,  and  dragged  his  plat*-,  and  buttered 
toast  off  the  table.  The  plate  went  rolling  otF; 
the  toast,,  falling  to  the  groiuid,  became  the 
instant  subject  of  fierce  conflict  between  an  old 
cat, — who  notwithstiinding  the  frequent  raids 
it  made  on  Mary's  goldfinches,  was  nevertheless 
a  great  favourile,  and  who  had  been  sitting  on 
a  cliair  waiting  the  daily  dole  of  broad  and  tea 
she  was  sure  of  receiving  when  breakfast  was 
over, — and  i.:uly  Davenj>ort's  red  :uid  «hite 
spaniel ;  .hose  attachment  to  his  mistress, 
though  it  made  him  turn  his  head  for  an  instant 
wistfuDy  when  she  left  the  room,  had   not  been 
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strong  enough  to  draw  him  from  the  General's 
side ;  where  he  sat,  his  figure  strung  up  to  the 
intensest  expectation,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  old 
man,  and  his  whole  soul  following  his  hand,  as 
it  went  up  and  down  between  his  mouth  and 
the  plate. 

Every  one  knows  what  it  is  when  cat  and 
dog  quarrel !  but  now,  to  the  ordinary  sounds 
were  added  the  ravings  and  screamings  of  the 
Greneral ;  who,  distracted  at  the  noise,  and  irate 
at  the  loss  of  his  toast,  had  jumped  up,  stamping 
about  in  a  fury  of  irritation,  and  flapping,  first 
dog,  then  cat,  with  his  napkin. 

Up  flew  the  cat  to  the  top  of  the  bookcase. 
The  dog,  after  a  successful  foray,  in  which  he 
carried  oflF  aU  the  toast,  retreated  a  moment 
under  a  chair  to  devour  it;  then  rushing  to 
where  the  cat  was  perched  on  high,  made 
several  quivering  leaps  into  the  air  in  hopes  of 
reaching  her ;  but  always  falling  down  on  his 
back,  he  contented  himself  at  last  with  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  bookcase 
on  his  hind  legs,  his  fore  paws  dangling  down 
like  a  kangaroo's,  barlcing  ceaselessly  in  the 
shrillest  treble ;  the  cat,  with  rounded  back  and 
tail  curled  up  aloft,  looking  down   upon  him 

c  2 
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with  deep  growling  purr — ready  at  any  moment 
to  dart  upon  him,  and  destroy  his  eyesight. 

The  General  still  pursued  them,  shrieking 
with  rage,  and  flapping  first  cat  above,  then 
dog  below, 

Mary  laughed  till  she  could  scarcely  stand ; 
all  the  more  because  the  General's  excessive 
anger  made  her  endeavour  to  prevent  it ;  and 
he  had  turned  round  wrathfully — probably  to 
flap  at  her — when  he  saw  Lady  Davenport 
standing  in  the  doorway,  also  in  fits  of  laughter ; 
and  wiping  her  eyes  both  for  grief  and  merri- 
ment. 

"  Really,  my  dear  Sir,"  she  said,  advancing, 
and  shrieking  anew  with  laughter  when  she 
began  to  speak,  "  I  am  quite  ashamt'd  my  ill- 
maniuTcd  Zitti  should  have  behaved  in  such 
a  way.     Here,  Zitti !   Zitti !  Zitti !" 

But  Zitti  was  beyond  all  powers  of  reasoning; 
and  refusing  to  answer  to  his  inappropriate 
name,  continued  his  shrill  barkings  and  frantic 
stalkings,  till  his  mistress  came,  and  taking  him 
by  Ills  dangling  front  paws,  danced  liim  off  to 
the  hieakfast-table  again ;  when  by  dint  of 
lumps  of  sugar,  and  soothing  admonitions,  he 
was  at  length  reduced  to  t\uk-t  upon  her  kiu-e. 
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The  cat  cautiously  remained  in  her  high 
security,  so  peace  was  at  length  restored ;  and 
as  Lady  Davenport  had  joined  in  the  laughter, 
General  Sydney  could  not  scold  Mary  for 
having  laughed  too,  so  he  sat  down  again, 
though  rather  moodily,  to  his  half-cold  break- 
fast. 

"  Well !"  said  Lady  Davenport,  cheerfiilly  ; 
"  a  better  ending  than  beginning :  good,  sensible 
laughter,  instead  of  foolish,  senseless  tears. 
But  now,  my  dear  General,  you  must  positively 
have  some  hot  toast.  I  cannot  allow  my 
naughty  dog  to  take  all  the  good  things  of 
this  life  from  you,  as  weU  as  from  poor  puss. 
There !  Miss  Sydney  has  rung  you  see ;  and 
now  she  will  go,  like  a  dear  good  girl,  and  put 
on  her  things,  and  be  ready  when  you  have 
done,  to  go  with  us  to  my — to  Lorrington. 
Won't  you,  my  love  ?" 


Marj'  went,  with  an  unwonted  cordiality  in 
her  heart  towards  Lady  Davenport.  To  have 
wept — even  to  have  laughed  together — was  a 
bond  of  imion,  an  evidence  of  sympathy ;  and 
it  is  that  which  attracts.  As  she  walked  up- 
stairs,   how  much  she  wished    there   were   no 
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deeper  feeling  in  question,  and  thai  she  could 
regard  Captain  Normunton  and  Lady  Davt-nport 
as  friends  mi-rely ;  for  she  fult  just  then  as  if 
she  could  have  liked  them  both. 

On  entering  lier  own  room,  another  surprise 
awaited  her;  for  on  lier  bed  lay  a  new  and 
beauteous  pelisse  !  It  was  of  spotted  amaranthe 
silk,  trimmed  with  chinchilla, — according  to  the 
pretty  fashion  of  those  days ;  when  the  draping 
folds  of  the  cloak  had  not  yet  been  adopted, 
merging  all  differences  of  form  and  figure ; 
offering  a  friendly  screen  to  some  who  might 
need  it,  while  it  defrauded  others  of  their  due 
meed  of  praise  and  admiration.  A  smdl  black 
velvet  bonnet,  meeting  under  the  chin,  of 
something  of  the  "  Marie  Stewart "  shape, 
completed  this  quiet,  and  lady-hke  costume ; 
and  halt-plrased,  yet  half-vexed  again  at  this 
fresh  pouring  forth  of  obligations  upon  her, 
she  arrayeti  herself  in  it,  adorned,  and  adorn- 
ing, and  went  down  into  the  drawing-room. 

If  her  fatiier  had  admired  her  morning  dress, 
he  was  now  in  perfect  enchantment  !  and  Mary 
felt  embarrassed  even  at  his  praises,  as  ho  made 
her  stand  before  him,  that  he  might  fully  admire 
her.      She   wished  to    speak  her  thanks  ;  but 
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Lady  Davenport,  putting  her  finger  on  her 
smiling  lips,  and  giving  her  a  kind,  approving 
little  nod,  left  the  room  to  see  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  General  Sydney's  chair ;  when  finding 
they  were  aU  completed,  they  set  forth  on  theur 
walk. 

They  went  out  of  the  garden  gate,  and  along 
a  pathway  cut  from  thence  to  the  house  at 
Lorrington.  The  day  continued  bright  and 
fine,  and,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  the  sun  felt 
actually  hot.  A  light  haze  still  rested  over  the 
country,  adding  greatly  to  its  beauty ;  making 
the  different  ranges  of  woods  and  hills  stand 
out  distinctly,  yet  blending  them  all  in  one  soft, 
gleamy  light. 

The  house  was  in  the  handsomest  Italian 
style,  suited  to  the  undulating  nature  of  the 
ground  which  lay  around ;  though  it  itself  stood 
on  a  'fine  natural  plateau  of  land.  In  front 
was  a  long  terrace,  with  a  low  stone  parapet, 
descending  by  steps  to  an  Italian  garden; 
whose  beds  were  bordered  with  handsome 
mouldings  of  carved  white  stone.  Many  of 
them  were  quite  empty  then  ;  but  they  were 
raked,  and  smoothed  with  such  care  and  nicety, 
that  they  were   quite  pleasant  things   to   look 
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upon ;  and  one  knew  dnt  Otej  would  m  due 
seasoD  be  masses  of  br^htiKSft  and  beauty. 
Beyond  the  gardra,  shnibbavs,  and  Isinia 
spread  down  to  the  voter's  edge ;  wato-,  oa 
whose  stiQ,  brigfat  sut^tti,  die  douds  were  pio- 
tured  so  pafectly,  as  "  almost  to  kare  the  doubt 
wiucli  were  the  beaTcn,  and  whkii  the  earth. " 

With  other  cxunpanioos  Mar^  m^ht  iadfud 
have  bad  that  doubt,  as  she  looked  annuid  nfca 
those  lore]?  thii^St  but  not  Ibea.  Yet  uatutc, 
and  its  perfect  knrEfiness  wenaoTa;  cndiantiBg^ 
to  hpT,  so  tnilj  a  part  c^  bei^df.  that,  but  for  one 
'-leoaiiiZ.Eally  haiictiiiz  th'uz'Mr  &he  could  even 
then,  Yii.'.-c  ilrr.os:  iV".:  in  a  heaven  ci  happiDess. 
Sm  h.;biaiilly  tuiii-jv : -Lirc-i  lo  en}..'y  the  good 
iheff  nrsi  it  wkii  wa*  plicfi  ix-i'ore  her,  and 
f-r.e  w:.s  rtwinii-d  by  biinj  reE-;-raI;y  aLuwed  to 
d.">  s; .  G:-;o  c-.a  J.r_"  Xt'»^:-n!  sa^injr,  sbe 
fiJiv  :'■'!  :::  vi.-iir  :':  "Tr.e  evil  oJ  yesK-rday 
is  g-vr..  :  :.-;e  t-.-_  ,:'  ir-zir.rr.'W  i*  n.-'i  yet  ojme  ; 
w;.,i!d  ;;  r  .;  tv,  w;_  :  wi^k  will  the  Liord  by 
the  dn  '■■ 

"^  o  '.  *r,f  ::-^^.  i  t- it  :;  w-ii  b-,-1; — well  lo  keep 

evcT  by  Gk>d"s  sid-.  ;  ii.',  l;LC;-rzii:  n^ininclv  in 

the  past,  or  rushiiiz:  riiiihit'SiJv  f.irwiird  iiiio  the 

Lfatve,  bat  ever  by   Hn   ai^.       Tu5  was   ber 
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habitual  state  of  mind — a  duteous,  and  so  a 
happy  one.  But  yet  she  could  not  always 
subdue  her  griefs,  she  was  so  young,  so  cling- 
ing, and  tender  beyond  conception,  and  of  an 
ardent  imagination,  and  so  much  tried.  Therefore 
at  times  her  spirit  would  fail,  and  her  heart  sink 
within  her.  She  yearned  too  so  very  much 
for  him  she  loved !  but  to  see  him  once,  but 
once  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice  ! 

Oh  !  it  is  a  sickening  thing  is  absence,  a 
wearying  thing  to  the  heart !  But  God  "  knoweth 
whereof  we  are  made,  and  remembereth  that 
we  are  but  dust,"  and  counts  not  as  sin  that 
craving  of  the  hungering  heart,  that  agony  of 
the  thirsting  spirit;  no,  not  as  sin,  when  no 
murmuring  enters  in,  no  anger  that  the  full 
cup  is  withheld  awhile  from  our  lips.  He 
hears  in  it  only  the  confiding  child's  natural  cry  : 
"  Father !  I  wish  for  it  so  much !" 

But  Mary  felt  really  happy  that  day.  The 
sunshine  had  entered  into  her  breast,  for  she 
was  at  peace  with  every  one. 

She  could  have  blessed  Lady  Davenport  for 
the  mysterious  tears  which  had  that  morning 
washed  away  so  much  of  bitterness.  She  hnffitd 
to  know  the  cause  of  them  indeed,  but  they  wijrw 
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teurs — tlioy  were  the  expression  of  suflwing,  and 
her  beurt  had  been  meltud. 

She  wundLTed  a  little  away  Jroni  the  other  that 
her  thoughts  might  be  free, — not  to  pint*  for  thi« 
Bhe  loved  as  far  distant,  but  to  feel  ihem  witb 
her  then ;  to  carry-  about  with  her  uns[wtk<l,  and 
untouched,  the  fulness  of  that  gr«it  joy:  the 
knowledge  of  their  true  and  tried  affettioo. 
She  inhaled  happiQess  with  the  \icr)'  air  that  sai^ 
ruundcd  her,  and 

"  Brcnthcd,  eonscioua  of  her  joT,  the  native  atmixfiitn 

One  thought  hon-over,  we  have  s;ud,  oc- 
easioiuillv  tnnibled  her  ;  and  spoilt  her  enj  n- 
nieuE :  it  w;is  tlie  drx-ad  she  ct'uld  not  divest 
herself  of,  I'f  stviii^  CiipCaiu  Xomiantoa.  She 
felt  [Hrfivch  sure  t:iat  this  was  his  pI-JLt.  and 
tlut  he  "oiii.l  jom  tiieui  tht'n'  ;  and  therel'.'re. 
thovijTh  she  waiuJenxl  away  troiu  the  others, 
it  wss  eidv  in  the  mi'st  open  parts,  lost  she 
should  ir.tt't  hitii  s-adden'v  or  ■^-'■.-.■^  ;  Jxid  she 
#tiirtt\i  ewn  then,  i:  the  sai^iil  tiru  li:;i:tevi 
suddetitly  oa  the  oris?  itjits  lisite  rer.  or 
slkook  the  fn-'st-drof's  frjui  the  *"-AX':'n  irbuf,is- 
h^t  «■  ttirtherv  eetix-. 
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Her  father  did  not  miss  her  at  first ;  but 
when  he  got  out  of  his  chair  to  walk  on  the 
terrace,  and  spied  her  away  at  some  little 
distance,  his  wrath  arose,  and  he  summoned  her 
back  in  an  angry  voice.  She  was  with  him 
in  an  instant. 

**  Why  must  she  always  be  going  away  ? 
Why  could  she  never  stay  with  him  ?"  he  asked 
in  shrill  tones  of  peevishness,  spite  of  Lady 
Davenport's  soothing  little  murmurs  as  he 
leant  on  her  arm.  "  Why  couldn't  she  stay 
where  she  ought,  and  not  go  wandering  about 
in  a  stranger's  grounds  ?" 

"  Not  a  '  stranger's  grounds,'  my  dear,  good 
General,"  said  Lady  Davenport;  arrived  at 
length  at  the  climax  of  her  triumph  in  the 
surprise  she  thought  she  was  going  to  give  to 
both ;  "  these  grounds  belong  to  a  very  great — 
I  had  almost  said  your  greatest  friend.  They 
are — my  brother's."  And  she  glanced  towards 
Mary  to  gather  the  effects  of  her  communica- 
tion. 

But  Mary  showed  no  surprise,  because  she 
felt  none ;  though  she  was  vexed  that  her  colour 
would  rise,  when  she  saw  Lady  Davenport's  eyes 
turned  towards  her. 
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That  wily  woman  gaioed  a  bin^  finom  faer 
tranquil,  yet  coostious  took,  wbkh  she  «a>  not 
slow  to  profit  by. 

General  Sydney  stojqied  short  in  his  wilt 
wid  lacing  round  sharply,  stood  lookiiur  i&b* 
Lady  Daveopt'it's  triumpbanl  ftce,  with  «« 
that  tninlikd  with  the  exc«ss  of  he  astnoiab- 
meat  aad  ecstacr-  He  oonki  hanflr  bdint 
what  be  beard. 

"  It  is  so,  1  assure  >'oii,"  she  said,  answeni^ 
his  look.  "  But  thoi^  ynu  asc  aa  soipdac^ 
and  increduliius,  our  clevn-  linli^  frwiil  hiTC,  I 
susjxvi.  li;!*  long  srt-n  ihrouj-h  ali  my  transparent 
aiunipts  :u  a  linJe  *urpri>c  iJitT  ibe  loreicn 
fa>!iion ;  ar.d  sho  cc-uJd,  I  sa*pix-i,  have  said 
■  Lorrinfii'n'  vi-siorilay,  to  :h:-  p."t>:-b^:iy«.,  as 
i^asily  as  i  tiii." 

"  IndiTii,"  i:  ^d.-.imi-j  Mirr.  vrir.  wirmih  and 
ap*,in."n, "  I  hsi  r::'  i.ita  wherr  we  wfre,  tij — ~ 

t*v>  i^wii  briin.  Yc:>  T'  ?C':  ioi;-:L  rrr- — '^  to 
G«xTai  SvdrMv,  iui  r^-'^.  —  -  ti.c  t.-  sfif 
i   r«>e«-i:ii    iKt-ziTTs    :,-    >.-:.:;     tU:     trZV'TL 
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belongs  to  my  brother.  He  has,  you  know,  one 
of  the  largest  properties  in  the  county." 

General  Sydney,  forgetting  in  the  extremity 
of  his  rapture  his  usual  caution,  exclaimed: 
"  Mary !  do  you  hear  that  ?"  and  disengaging 
his  arm  from  Lady  Davenport's  and  taking 
Mary's,  he  led  her  on  with  quick  tottering 
steps,  whispering  to  her  (like  a  child  that 
thinks  the  favourable  moment  is  arrived  when 
his  coaxing  will  gain  its  end),  all  sorts  of  de- 
lights, and  hopes,  and  expectations ;  till  his  voice 
in  his  eagerness,  rose  so  high  as  easily  to  be 
overheard  by  the  quick  ears  that  were  so  near. 

"  How  delightful,  Mary !  no  more  wretched 
paltry  houses ; — quite  a  palace !  How  happy 
you  will  be !" 

"Happy!"  murmured  Mary — all  her  bright 
spirits  flown,  and  turning  to  him  with  a  sad 
smile  in  her  full  melancholy  eyes ;  "  happy  ! 

*•  •  'Gin  he  whose  faith  was  pledged  wi'  mine, 
Were  wranged  and  grieving  sair  ?' 


i> »» 


("Talking  of  his  wrongs,  his  griefs,"  said 
Lady  Davenport  to  herself.  "  That  is  a  great 
step  gained — she'll  get  over  that."      And  en- 
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oouraging  herself  with  this  Rocbefaucauldiau 
opialon,  she  walked  gaily  on.) 

"  Pshaw '.  nonsense !"  esclumed  General 
Sydney  to  Mary ;  "  never  let  me  hear  any  morr 
of  that  folly.  '  Wrangcd  and  grieving'  indeed ! 
As  if  he  didn't  make  love  himself  to  every  giri 
be  met!  It's  enough  to  put  one  out  of  all 
patience,  with  your  silly  scraps  of  old  songs ! 
'  Wranged  and  grieving  ! '     Pshaw  !  nonsensv !" 

Mary  completely  saddened,  walked  on  with 
him  in  silence. 

"  Wliy  don't  \ou  answer ?"  he  continued  ; 
the  sound  of  his  own  words  ringing  it  secmud 
unpleasantly  in  his  curs. 

"  What  can  I  say,  my  father,"  she  replied 
gently,  as  a  deep  sigh  involuntarily  hurst  from 
her. 

"What  can  you  say?  Why,  that  you  wiW 
do  as  I  desire,  and  as  every  girl  with  a  grain  of 
sense  and  feeling  would  do ;  and  marry  a  man 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so  much  for  her, 
and  for  her  poor  old  father  too.  If  you  do  not, 
I  swear  hy  i.11— " 

"  How  heautiful  those  swans  are,  pluming 
thein,sclve^  on  that  bank,  and  reflected  so  dearly 
in  the  watLT  I"  said  Lady  Davenport;  taking  his 
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arm  suddenly,  and  turning  him  round  to  the 
spot  she  pointed  to.  She  felt  that  he  was 
pushing  matttTS  far  too  strongly  for  good 
policy ;  and  a  somewhat  of  good  feeling  too, 
made  her  indignant  that  the  patient  girl  should 
be  SO  harshly  spoken  to. 

**  My  dear !"  she  continued,  speaking  to  her 
with  great  softness,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
mind  gathering  me  some  of  those  violets."  And 
she  pointed  where  they  lay  near  the  house, 
basking  in  purple  masses  in  the  sunshine. 

Mary  had  but  just  reached  them  when  one  of 
the  lower  windows  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
Captain  Normanton-  issued  forth,  coming  down 
the  steps  of  the  colonnade  to  the  terrace,  and 
advancing  towards  her.  It  was  but  what  she 
had  expected;  but  it  was  most  awkward  at 
that  moment.  She  knew  not  what  to  do.  She 
could  not  advance  to  meet  him, — she  could  not 
stand  still  looking  at  him  as  he  came  up  with- 
out advancing; — nor  could  she  affectedly  look 
away,  or  stoop  down  and  begin  gathering  the 
violets  as  if  nothing  was  coming  to  pass.  She 
stood  irresolute,  looking  first  at  the  violets,  then 
towards  him, — yet  courteously,  as  if  showing  she 


was  expecting  and  wuting  fca  lum,— teifl 
at  the  Wolets  and — then  he  ms  If  b>  i 
and  she  had  turned  to  greet  him. 

She  did  so  ; — with  that  graoe  of  I 
gentleness  which  was  so  pecofiutj  t 
tier.  Seldom  indeed  had  she  1 
towards  him  as  at  that  momeDt.  Herhstll 
been  so  completely  overcome  hy  hv  iM 
harshness,  that  anything  that  woaU  hmit 
B;cntlc  to  her — had  it  been  but  the  domb  ca 
of  an  animal — would  have  touched  the  ti 
springs  in   her   heart ;  and  she  could  not  I 
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watching  her ;  with  a  world  of  commotion  going 
on  beneath  that  cold  and  stem  exterior.  Mary 
there ! — in  his  garden, — gathering  his  violets ! 

When  she  rose,  and  turned  to  take  them  to 
Lady  Davenport,  he  followed,  walking  still  in 
silence  by  her  side. 

General  Sydney  when  they  met,  was  ani- 
matedly profuse  in  his  admiration  of  the  place, 
and  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude  for  all  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  their 
comfort. 

Captain  Normanton  replied  stiffly,  that  "  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  to  be  grateful  himself,  for 
his  kindness,  and  his  daughter's,  in  consenting 
to—" 

Lady  Davenport  interrupted  him  with  some- 
thing of  quickness ;  and  proposed  that  he  should 
take  Mary  round  by  the  side  of  the  water  to 
shew  her  the  beauties  there,  while  she  staid  with 
General  Sydney  in  the  more  sheltered  shrub- 
beries. 

She  was  in  fact  in  dread  of  an  eclaircissement 
taking  place  between  the  two  parties.  She  had 
kept  it  as  complete  a  secret  from  her  brother 
that  General  Sydney  and  Mary  were  coming  to 
the  Park  House,  as  she  had  from  themselves — 

VOL.    III.  ^ 
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Ladv  Davenport's  arm,  he  offend  his  to  Marv, 
which  a  look  darted  at  her  by  her  father,  pn> 
vented  her  refiisiDg.  Tbey  all  walked  together 
for  some  time,  Lady  Davenport  tmosoaSy 
siletit,  for  she  was  himing  over  many  pkns  in 
her  mind  by  wbicb  &he  coold  give  t  ookMir  ct 
truth  to  her  misrepresentatioRs,  so  as  to  eaapf 
detection.  But  General  Srdser  jntt  her  lOtD 
spasms  of  fear  again  by  saying  to  C^tun  Nor 
manton : 

"  I  had  no  antidpotitm  of  smthiDcr  neariy  » 
pleiisant,  as  the  charming  residence  vou— " 

'■  General  Sydney  \\-as  nnt  aware,  you  knoi\, 
Sigismund,"  she  hastily  interposed.  "  that  we 
were  coming  here.  I  like  surprises  sometimes. 
But  thi.Tc  are  some  bttle  fairies  so  shookinglv 
clever,  and  quicksighted,  that  to  tr\'  and  Viide 
anything  from  their  bright  ryes  were  quitt- 
fhild's  play.''  And  &he  dia-cted  a  laughing  look 
at  her  brother,  and  then  at  Man.-. 

Man  was  pt-rlectK"  conscious  of  tiiat  look, 
though  their  eyes  did  not  meet.  Id  ber  agita- 
tion, and  just  indignation  at  this  mMist  false 
insinuation,  she  had  invt'Iuntarily  glanced  at 
Captaio  Xormariton.  She  saw  the  expres^sion 
of  gratified  intelligence  with  which   he   returned 
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adhered  to  the  truth,  dreading  that  it  would  some 
day  come  forth,  unpleasantly. 

The  Park  House  was  in  fact  her's  for  her  life. 
When  she  became  a  widow,  her  father  had  built 
it  for  her,  as  she  loved  the  scenes  of  her  youth, 
and  was,  like  her  brother,  a  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate child;  and  though  she  had  generally, 
when  he  was  at  Lorrington,  lived  with  him,  yet 
she  was  one  who  always  liked  her  own  little 
domicile,  where  in  quiet  and  privacy  she  could 
retire,  whenever  (not  often)  she  had  a  fancy 
for  it. 

Since  her  father's  death  she  had  not  been 
there ;  only  when  the  idea  struck  her,  of  getting 
the  Sydneys  to  live  there,  she  had  come  down 
to  arrange  things  for  them. 

To  avoid  an  explanation  then  with  General 
Sydney,  she  proposed  her  brother's  walking  with 
Mary;  but  the  next  instant  she  remembered 
that  Mary  with  her  open  simplicity,  was  more 
likely  to  reveal  the  truth  even  than  the  General. 
But  Mary  relieved  her  from  her  anxiety  by  say- 
ing that  she  preferred  staying  in  the  shrubberies 
with  her  father. 

Captain  Normanton's  compressed  lips  showed 
his  vexation ;   however  as  General  Sydney  had 

D  2 
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it  onhr  the  eSetX  of  a^  and  mfimAjF — aam, 
when  she  knew  how  moch  his 
etstrangrd  from  ber,  aitd 
ms  in  >B  hb  harihoess,  crerrtlaag  sirack  li 
ber  heart  like  a  i^gger.  To  have  fatr  mi 
doubted  too — to  have  ooostractioaft  mutt 
iajtirious  put  iippa  her  ooodael — oh !  dK  iA 
as  if  ha-  cop  of  wretchcdiiess  me  fid !  ftv 
child!  sbe  koev  not  then  bmrontfa  ttaiaf 
(»iiUbc4d* 

■■  Bnt  ywA  how?  ttown  to  mesr  m  laiaji 
At  the  dari  clv-d  .-■'erihji;.: tt-^  ■I's  "rn^:  iajs." 

Her   extivcie    imitation,   and    cne    nrru""!"?    rt 

>'ofTiuir.:.jD'-.  oc^Tv-irico,  He  c;t:ld  c.:t  p;si::n 
tn-e  b:pt — the  b-riitt^ — chi:  ic  w-is  zLiiMeu  wll- 
iii^Iy  ibac  she  bjJ  j-ce  tbtrr; :  vet  2r;  o:i_l<i 
well  un'ifririS'.l  £■:■«■  jr.f  w.uld  *ciri:ik  fr.CL  ™e 
o.inJiiSjioti :  cot  kQrwizc  ^'^^  is-^r  nar-i™  wjs 
indpoble  iji'  inythin:^  *iii;  •.xuL-i  aire  ijvfiiers. 
He  wii  z-:*:  ■rfnd^m.ir.'rk-'.  ^■.■■stwvr.  5,'  sc-:'* 
ih.li  ti-e  i.-bijen'ed  cer  iii;ic>;s* :  bi;;  cjs  aumier 
btfcanK  □!■;■«  cciz  evi^r  trscwjcTil  icd  kind ; 
ind  j^pin^  js  ii  mav  wiec  ir-  riin  ice  r-im-w 
at  that  mocitiQC  with  rvLa;!  nr-.-c    ■ae    icii^r--. 
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feeling  that  she  could  have  spoken  to  him  with 
a  thousand  times  greater  freedom  than  to  either 
of  them.  When,  therefore,  he  tried  to  keep  rather 
behind  the  others,  in  order  to  shield  her  from 
their  observation,  she  did  not  resist  his  restrain- 
ing action ;  and  when  they  came  to  a  diverging 
path  she  herself  turned  into  it,  purposing  to 
speak  openly  to  him.  She  was  just  beginning 
to  try  and  do  so,  when : 

"  Sigismund !"  called  Lady  Davenport  across 
the  lawn.  She  had  perceived  their  evasion, 
and  had  caught  the  expression  of  earnest  plead- 
ing in  Mary's  eyes  as  they  were  raised  for  a 
moment  to  his  countenance,  and  his  look  of 
troubled  feeling ;  and  she  knew  his  weakness — 
as  she  would  have  called  it — and  dreaded  Mary's 
power. 

"  It  will  never  do,  I  see,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  to  let  them  talk  together  now ;  she  will  say 
anything  to  him,  and  obtain  anything  from 
him." 

And  perhaps  she  was  right.  Mary  was  all 
truth ;  and  Captain  Normanton  had  generous 
moments  in  which  he  was  capable,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  great,  and  noble  things. 

"  Sigismund !"  she  called  again ; — for  he  wouid 
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not  h«ar  lh«  fiist  time.     He  was  fiirced  thai  te 
stop  and  turn.     "  Gvoeral  Sj^BfBf  watiA  Gke  ■•   j 
see  thr  coosemtofv." 

Poor  EDMi !  he  had  nerer  thougbl  of  it ;— M  ' 
not  know  there  was  oa«. 

Ciptain  Normuitoa  suDentf,  md  Miiy  wlk  I 
disa{ipointnu-nt  tunied  to  ictnee  tfacr  slapl  J 
back  to  the  old  walk.  If  h>  e 
hb  sisteT,  it  would  have  bees  tt  dial  s 

Tbey  went  to  the  ronsenstonr ; 
beautiful  ooe  :  and  tiowrrs.  d^ebtfiil  ( 
for  a  timi?  exerciitxl  rheir  wuni.in.iii>,  jnottim^ 
power  ovtr  all  iho  dilftTttij  >pLriis  [hit  were 
thorv  a&k-mbleti. 

•■  Ami  GCQe  that  brea:t:«i  tLic  scenteil  iir. 
Bat  hid  a  ^azU  riwti^h: : 


Ol  cua^uit.  t,-d.  cc  v. 

Will  iwet;teQ.  witt  i  in 

Our  weary  yMh  btlo- 


Man'  kin;xv  weU  the  swwtr-tTjs  ot  b-.cii  tio*er. 
•nd  prayer ;   anil   jvntlv    i,lisecj:.i^u;-;   ha^r  dmi 
of  Capt^un  Noraunton,  ;he  ft-j^icori'ii 


V^Y>incss    coiilil 

'^-'iic.saf  God's 

^■*itoD   did  not 

^^^   being  alone. 

Yet  he  noted 

'**gered  longest; 

*Vein  in  her  own 

^*  lilacs  best,"  be 

^^     "  Some  people 

CIS." 

Ued,    "  greatly,    for 

heir  season  to  the 

to  the  heart ;'  and 


over  Captain  Nor- 

;ht  of  the  last  year's 

Clair    at    Mary's 

nine  for  her.     She 
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justices.  —  Touf     cTcs    ouhL\s    aux     chants     de    l'/« 
ErfflsU    des   ances.       £ius  !     v^ns    avez     rej-ris      tos 

terreslre    a    ba-.gnee   encore   vos    pni;j-:cTei  :    mais  flit 
esl   lombre   sur   la  xcrre.  et  vous  n'en  veifez  plas  dac! 

Yt-a,   though   urterlv  on  tLis  bad  earth  t?  Icise  i»th 


Teil  lim    1  am  ki  Hi?  hand,  wbc   ttsT^r  ;>-ii<?s  : 
feebiest  of  His  flock. — iiE£eli>-q. 


During  all    this   tunc.    Mr.   6i,   Clair  wa^ 
about   in    southern    seas,    wii    iht-ir 
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burning  days,  and  heavenly  nights ;  and  when 
he  could  forget  the  horrid  crimes  they  were 
sent  there  to  repress  —  as  well  as  his  own 
heart-sorrows — he  could  enjoy  the  many  beau- 
tiful things  around  him  t  the  phosphoric  waters, 
the  "rainbow-coloured  shells;"  the  splendid 
flowers,  and  graceful  trees;  amongst  which 
most  conspicuous  was  the  magnificent  ^qui- 
setum  fillifolium;  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambier  especially,  grows  to  such  splendid  size ; 
showering  down  its  bright  green  tresses  in  long 
floating  masses. 

They  proceeded  after  a  time  to  the  Bight  of 
Benin  ;  but  had  not  been  there  long,  before 
the  fatal  nature  of  the  climate  began  to  show 
itself,  and  several  of  the  officers  and  men  fell 
victims  to  its  fearful  power. 

Amongst  them  was  poor  young  Battersby. 
He  lingered  for  some  time  after  the  violence  of 
the  first  attack  was  past ;  but,  without  vigour 
either  of  body  or  mind,  he  never  rallied,  and 
gradually  sank  into  the  grave.  It  was  very 
touching  to  see  his  simple  love  for  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  who  never  left  him  unless  his  duties 
required  it,  and  who  endeavoured  to  sustain  his 
soul  with  the  strong  consolations  of  the  gospel 
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]f  peace.  He  would  weep  like  k  ^^  «^h»i 
^poke  to  him  of  the  love  of  Christ;  ^  « 
iay,  after  a  conversation  on  this  subjwJ.  b 
?xd  aimed : 

"It  is  very  strange  that  so  gmtt  a 
ihould  love  me,  when  none  ercn  of  ttf 
reliitions  ever  did !     But  it  U  iQ  as  wd ' 
they  didn't ;  for  they  nill  hitve  no  soctow 
nhen  1  am  dead."  ' 

"  But  perhaps  you  may  not  die,"  said  Mr. 
^t.  Clair ;  "  you  raui^t  kftrp  up  your  spinDi  ^ 
Doy." 

"  It  keeps  them  up  much  more  in  think  4 
dying  than  of  living,"  said  the  poor  {Ami 
'for  you  can't  think  how  I  dread 
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and  I  hope  I  may  see  those  at  home  too— when 
they  are  changed.  It's  wonderful,  as  I  was 
saying,  that  God  should  love  me,  when  one's 
own  flesh  and  blood  does  not.  But  it's  a  good 
thing." 

"  It  is  a  wonder,  and  a  good  thing  too,  as 
you  say,  Battersby.  But  don't  talk  more  now, 
for  you  get  excited,  and  then  when  the  fever  is 
past,  you  sink  the  more." 

"  I'd  rather  talk  now,  because  I  think  I  shall 
not  live  till  to-morrow,  so  it  can't  signify.  But 
I  should  like  to  go  on  deck  once  more,  St.  Clair. 
It  seems  as  if  one  could  die  freer  there  than  in 
this  hole." 

The  dying  lad  was  carried  upon  deck,  and 
laid  on  his  hammock  beneath  a  sail  which  was 
hung  as  an  awning  to  shelter  him  from  the 
sun's  fierce  rays.  He  seemed  for  a  time 
refreshed.  Mr.  St.  Clair  went  and  sat  by 
him. 

"  You  feel  better  now  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Cooler ;  but  I'm  going  fast.  I  shall  die  at 
sunset." 

"  And  are  you  able,  my  poor  fellow,  to  place 
all  your  hope  in  your  Saviour,  Christ  ?" 

"  I  can't  ever  quite  understand  what  you've 
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told  me  about  that,  St.  Clair ;  for  you  know  I 
am  very  dull ;  but  I  trust  Him  quite.  And 
one  thing  I  know,"  ant!  his  fever-lit  eyes  glowed 
with  intense  animation,  "  and  that  is,  that  I 
love  Him,  and  that  He  loves  me ;  and  I'm  sure 
I  shall  be  happy  when  I'm  dead." 

"  You  will,  most  surely,  if  you  truly  love 
Him." 

"  Well,  then !  that  I  certainly  do ;  and  I 
have  tried  to  do  what  I  thought  He  would 
wish,  ever  since  you  talked  to  me,  away  therp 
in  Spain.  It  would  be  hard  if  I  did  not,  for 
He  is  the  only  Being  that  ever  loved  mc. 
You're  as  kind  as  kind  can  be ;  but  I  am  not 
worth  any  one's  loving.  However,  never  mind! 
I  shall  be  happy  there." 

"You  will;  and  He  will  teach  you  Himself 
all  that  He  has  done  for  you," 

"  I  shall  like  to  learn,"  he  replied. 

The  languor  which  always  succeeded  his 
burning  fits  of  fever  began  to  steal  upon  him  ; 
which  Mr.  St.  Clair  perceiving,  he  rose  to  leave 
him  that  he  might  be  quiet. 

"  Come  to  mc  again,  will  you  ?"  he  mur- 
mured, "  before  the  sun  goes  down." 

He  lay  tranquil,  and  in  a  sort  of  lethargy  for 
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several  hours.  Towards  sunset  Mr.  St.  Clair 
again  went  and  took  his  station  by  him,  and 
Edward  Somerville  also. 

The  dying  boy  was  moving  restlessly  about ; 
but  his  eyes  were  still  closed.  At  last  he 
opened  them,  and  looked  dully  about  him; 
when  perceiving  those  who  were  near,  he  smiled 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  gone,"  he  said.  "  But,  St. 
Clair." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  bending 
kindly  over  him. 

"  Take  this,"  he  whispered, — putting  into  his 
hand  a  Spanish  dollar ;  '^  it  is  one  of  those  you 
gave  me  in  Spain.  I  wanted  to  have  some- 
thing of  yours,  so  borrowed  one  of  another 
fellow,  and  kept  this.  It  was  worth  a  hundred 
to  me  !  But  you  take  it  now ;  and,  if  you 
don't  mind,  keep  it,  will  you  ?" 

The  tears  started  into  Mr.  St.  Clair's  eyes  at 
this  proof  of  simple  affection ;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment be  could  not  speak.  The  boy's  counte- 
nance became  quite  beautiful  with  the  expres- 
sion of  gratified  feeling  at  seeing  his  emo> 
tion. 
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"  This  is  the  happiest  hour  of  all  my  Ufp," 
he  said,  closing  his  eyes  in  pladd  eDio\-meDt. 
But  soon  opening  them  again,  he  said : 

"  I  should  hke  to  see  the  sun  set." 

"  You  will  soon  be  where  there  is  no  setting 
of  the  sun,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair;  "but  where 
Christ  Himself  is  the  light  of  His  people." 

"  Read  in  those  parts  of  the  Revelations,  will 
you  ?" 

"  Do  you  like  that  best  ?" 

"Yes:  what  I  can  understand  of  it,  lifts 
my  hi-art  nearer  to  God  than  anything.  Tho 
twenty-third  Psalm  I  like  too.  Those  groi'n 
pastures  ! — those  still  waters '. — no  tears, — no 
sin,- — no  trouble  !" 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  much  affected,  opened  the 
book,  and  read  to  him,  first  the  Psalm  be  wished 
for,  and  then  those  words  from  the  Revelations ; 
"They  shall  hunger  no  more,  m-ither  thirst  any 
more  ;  neithiT  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  or 
any  huat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead 
tiiem  unto  living  fountains  of  water  i  and  God 
sliall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

The   poor   lad's   features    quivered,   and    the 
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tears  trickled  from  beneath  his  trembling  Hds. 
He  feebly  brushed  them  oflF.  Mr.  St.  Clair 
grasped  his  hand  kindly. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said  ;  "  they  are  the  last 
that  I  shall  wipe  away."  Then  suddenly, 
"  Look  !"  he  cried,  opening  his  eyes  wide,  with 
a  gleam  of  animation,  and  pointing  to  the  mast, 
"  the  shadow  is  going  up  there ;  when  the 
light  is  gone,  I  shall  be  gone  too.  God  bless 
you  both, — God  bless — God — " 

His  eye  was  fixed  aloft,  as  if  watching  for 
the  moment  of  his  dismissal.  His  companions' 
eyes  involuntarily  followed  the  same  direction. 
The  last  ray  of  the  sun  had  joined  the  universal 
glow  of  crimson  that  suffused  the  welkin,  but 
the  boy's  eye  still  remained  fixed  on  high.  His 
spirit  had  flown  to  brighter  regions  still ;  and 
the  neglected  child  of  earth  had  foimd  a  wel- 
come in  the  bosom  of  his  God. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  closed  his  eyes  in  sad  and 
silent  thankfulness ;  but  Edward  Somerville  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Sincere  was  the  regret  he  felt  for  his  com- 
panion ;  and  it  was  with  stricken  awe  also  that 
he  saw  for  the  first  time,  the  shadow  of  death 
pass  over  the  human  countenance. 

VOL.  III.  £ 
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"Don't   err   for   him,"   aud   Mr.  Si.  Ckm\ 

kndly ;  "  the  poor  feOow's  happf  dow.* 

•*  You  really  think  so  ?     He  didn't  an  to 

laiow  muA  ibout  Christ," 

mare  than  vou  or  L  Sooiemlk,     If  kiKwit^^^ 

ms  wmotii^,  (ove  was  not,  wad  Aat  m  tb*  «eil 

ofthesptiit.     That  last  sm'kiiT.aHrhiBiB 

the  utDS  offais  Redeeowrr* 

"What  a  thought!"  exEbmed  tbe  hov. 

"TUnk   it  often,  mv   good  child ;    it  is  ■ 

purifting  iind  a  strengthening  one." 


The  bodv  of  the  dead  was  s<?wt3  up  in  his 
hammock,  and  beneath  the  light  ot"  the  stars, 
that  make  almiwt  a  day  of  night,  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  divp.  It  was  a  shuddering  sound 
a-i  it  dryptH-d  hea\Tly  into  the  still  water? ' 
But  they  dosed  again  ;  and  soon  almost  un- 
brokenly  reflected  the  brilliant  southern  cn.'ss, 
beautiful  emblem  '.  which  rested  upon  the  boy's 
deep  grave. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  pointed  to  it. 

'■  It  reminds  nie,"  he  said  to  Edwarvl  Somer- 
ville,  "  of  a  tomb  1  once  saw  abroad,  where  at 
the   fool   of  a  cross  were   written   the   words : 
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^  Oh !  sacr^e  croix ;  k  tes  pieds  je  repose,  et 
j*esp6re.'  Better  however  for  those  who  with 
clearer  faith  can  say  :  *  A  tes  pieds,  je  repose, 
et  je  joius. 

And  he  thought  of  her  whose  firm  faith  had 
so  often  cheered  and  animated  his. 


The  very  next  morning  Mr.  St.  Clair  awoke 
in  all  the  delirium  of  the  fever.  Days  and  nights 
passed — weary  days  and  nights — while  he  lay 
fluttering  between  life  and  death ;  and  during  all 
that  time  Edward  Somerville  never  left  him, 
if  he  could  help  it ;  the  attachment,  which  a 
few  kind  words  spoken  beside  the  green  shores 
of  Mount  Edgecumbe  had  planted  in  his  breast, 
thus  showing  forth  its  beautiful  fruits  on  the  far 
coasts  of  Africa's  burning  clime.  He  exposed 
himself  fearlessly  to  all  the  infection,  though 
he  knew  it  was  said  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  himself 
had  caught  it  from  young  Battersby ;  for  love 
mastered  fear, — the  risk  he  ran  indeed,  making 
his  feeling  of  devotion  doubly  delightful  to  him. 

His  assiduous  nursing,  was  blessed  at  last 
with  success  ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  had  the 
happiness  of  assisting  his  feeble  charge  up  the 
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CompamoD,    and    seating    him    od    dei 
"  breathe  the  upper  air  again." 

"  Blest  power  of  euushine  I  genial  day ! 
What  balm,  wliat  life  ia  in  thy  ray  1 
Tu  feci  thee  ia  such  real  bliss, 
Thul  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this — 
To  ait  in  sunabine  calm  and  aweet. 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite. 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom — 
The  deep,  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb.'' 

"  A_vc !"  Siiid  Mr.  St.  Clair,  whon  his  en- 
thusiastic little  companion  had  finished  thesi' 
lines,  "  when  it  is  a  deep,  cold  shadow  ;  but  lo 
God's  people  it  is  a  struggling  upwards  inio 
light !" 


■'  Death  g 


r  Eden  lust." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  buoyant,  joyous  look ;  not  contented  —  but 
something  better  than  contented — telling  a  spirit  ready 
to  possess,  and  occupy,  and  live  in,  all  the  mercies  of 
God's  bestowing,  great  and  small. — the  melvillbs. 

I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
His  proud,  forbidding  eye,  and  his  dark  brow. 
Chill  me  like  dewdrops  of  th'  unwholsome  night. 

COLERIDGE. 

Trials  of  various  kinds  continued  to  harass 
Mary  Sydney.  Lady  Davenport  was  constantly 
misrepresenting  her  words  and  actions  ;  and  if 
the  poor  girl  strove  to  place  things  in  their 
right  light,  she  would  always,  as  in  the  instance 
that  has  been  mentioned,  by  some  little  signifi- 
cant gesture,  some  "  nod,  or  beck,  or  wreathed 
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smile,"  convey  an  impression  to  the  othwrs  rf' 
something  more  than  met  the  ear,  or  fye. 

"  A  look  may  work  thy  min,  or  a  word  creaU  Uij 

wealth." 

Of  this  she  seemed  fiiUy  aware ;  and  sbc 
tried  to  wind  her  cvaseless,  slender  threads 
round  her  victim,  so  as  to  make  her  herself 
believe  that  she  had  gone  too  far  ever  to  recedt 

Another  source  too  of  deep  and  disquieting 
trouble  had  arisen  sinte  her  arrival  at  tht>  Park 
House:  she  had  not  received  one  line  from 
either  Mrs.  St.  Clair  or  Wilfred.  The  latter 
indeed  might  have  had  no  opportunity  of  send- 
ing home  any  k'ttors ;  but  what  could  havy 
prevented  Mrs.  St.  Clair  from  writing?  Letter 
after  letter  had  shu  sent,  but  no  answer  arrived. 
This  new  and  great  misery, — besides  its  priva- 
tion,— filled  lier  with  alarm.  Could  anything 
have  happened  ?  Death  ?  She  could  not 
meet  the  thought. 

Then  all  in  a  moment  the  fearful  idea 
flashed  upon  her : — her  letters  were  iiitercopti'd  ! 
Horror  crept  through  her  veins.  Such  things 
she  had  lieard  of,  but  could  they  occur  to  her? 
Could    she    be   the    victim   of   plots   so    dark. 
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so  diabolical  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that 
her  father's  heart  was  estranged,  —  that 
her  words  were  falsified — ^her  actions  mis- 
represented ?  —  but  must  she  be  denied 
the  hearing  from  those  she  loved?  must  her 
letters  be  opened — her  inmost  thoughts  be 
intruded  into, — the  sacred  outpourings  of  her 
heart  to  her  affianced  husband,  and  her  mother- 
friend  be  made  the  subject  perhaps  of  rude 
scrutiny,  and  insulting  jest?  It  was  honible ! 
She  felt  as  if  in  some  foul  enchanter's  power ! — 
as  if  toils  were  encompassing  her  on  all  sides, 
tightening  their  folds,  and  pressing  them  nearer 
and  nearer  still,  till  there  could  be  no  escape ! 
To  whom  could  she  appeal?  No  friend  on 
earth  knew  where  she  was.  Her  father  had 
forbidden  her  going  out  by  any  gate  but  that 
which  led  into  the  silent  solitary  park,  so  that 
she  saw  no  one  to  speak  to,  no  one  who  might 
help  her  in  any  way.  Willingly  would  she 
have  taken  her  own  letters  to  the  post ;  the 
three  miles  of  hard  road,  had  they  been  piled 
deep  with  snow  and  frost,  would  have  seemed  a 
summer's  flowery  path  to  her,  could  they  have 
secured  a  communication  with  those  she  loved, 
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— those  whom  she  trusted.     Oh !  the  want 
that  trust ! — earth's    best  treasure, — Heaits's 
happiness  !  how  deep  it  cut  into  her  heon  ! 

She  thought  for  a  moroeat  of  asking  tbr 
sweet-tempered  little  maid  who  waited  on  ha, 
to  take  a  letter  herself  to  the  post ;  but  bIw 
feared  hringing  trouble  upon  her ;  and  fcjt  also 
ashamed — ashamed  for  herself,  and  for  (ttfaos 
too,  to  mention,  or  even  to  hetrav  ber  sospidon. 

"  I  will  wait,"  she  thought,  "1  wfl]  wait, — ■ 
deliverance  will  surely  come  V 

She  ivaited  ;  but  it  came  not ; — the  trial  was 
longer  needcH.  She  grew  ill  in  mind  and 
body  i  and  felt  almost  like  the  poor,  gentle 
victim  in  that  matcliless  romance  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  when — surrounded  by  e\-il  agencies,  her 
intellect  and  life  gave  way.  When  she  spoke 
to  God,  she  was  calm  ;  but  then,  thoughts 
thronged  thickly  round  again,  and  the  quivering 
pulsations  of  the  heart  returned.  She  felt  as  il' 
she  could  not  much  longer  sustain  the  load  of 
anxiety  and  sorrow ;  and  despair  almost  crept 
upon  her  solitary  heart. 


Day    after   day    dragged    slowly    on.       She 
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%lf  sent  no  more  letters;  she  could  not 
^fheir  being  opened — read ! — though  she  had 
^  always  about  her,  in  case  of  any  blessed 
atanity  of  sending  it.  She  and  her  father 
91  drove  out  with  Lady  Davenport ;  and  it 
I  almost  with  a  frenzied  feeling  that  she  saw 
idf  continually  whirled  past  the  post-ofHce, 
kout  having  the  power  to  stop,  or  make 
airy.  That  wooden  square  in  the  window, 
li  its  /  narrow,  dark,  trusty  opening  !  what 
imes  of  peace,  what  oceans  of  joy  might  it 
have  contained  for  her !  She  envied  the 
f  beggar  in  the  street  who  had  liberty  to 
a  letter  in,  or  get  one  out. 
She  thought  sometimes  in  passing,  that  she 
dd  dare  to  ask  to  stop,  and  put  her  letter 
bat  terror  checked  her.  She  seemed  to 
^  lost  all  nerve,  all  spirit. 
Hi  I  how  often  did  her  own  sorrows  make 
|||(mk  of  Him,  of  whom  it  was  said  :  "  He 
fir  some  to  have  pity  on  Him,  but  there 
;"  and  she  could  have  wept — and  often 
she  thought  of  the  sinless  sufferings 
pure,  so  holy  !  sufferings  borne  for 
weak  thing  that  she  felt  herself  to  be ; 
tfidQowship  of  grief  there  was  com- 
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fort.  His  indeed  was  past ; — He  had  wcwieT 
"  to  His  Father  and  lier  Father,  to  His  God, 
and  her  God." — And  hers  too  woidd  pass ! — 
But  when  ?  ^m 

Lady  Davenport  had  sent  word  one  mominf 
that  she  should  not  be  able  to  see  them  at  aO 
that  day,  ha%~iQg  much  business  at  borne,  and 
some  distant  visits  to  pay.  Even  this  mo- 
mentary relief  was  a  great  thing  to  Mary ; 
and  as  her  father  had  resumed  again  his  Inte 
breakfastings  she  anticipated  with  really  bound- 
ing pleasure  some  hours  of  at  least,  freedom 
from  annoyance. 

It  was  one  of  February's  sunny  days — that 
short,  sweet  month,  when  first  real  spring 
begins  his  sure,  unresting  work.  Six  weeks 
had  made  a  great  difference  in  the  face  of 
nature,  since  first  they  had  come  to  the  Park 
House  ;  and  that  day  she  was  walking  in  the 
sheltered  garden  with  uncovered  liead — so 
warm  it  was, — enjoying  for  a  brief  space  the 
frcs))  air  in  tranquillity,  and  with  infinite  plea- 
sure. 


Exalted  natures  are  ever  tlie  happiest ;  claim- 
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ing  thus  their  Idndred  with  the  bright  essences 
above!  Afflictions  may  crush,  persecutions 
may  depress;  but,  as  fire-flames  burst  up 
through  every  crevice  that  they  find,  so,  afford 
but  a  moment's  respite  from  actual  suffering, — 
up  springs  again  the  noble  strength — the 
heaven-happiness  of  such  spirits ;  foretasting 
for  a  moment  the  bliss  of  that  world  where 
paui  and  sorrow  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
joy  ever  Uves  at  God's  right  hand. 

Such  a  spirit  was  Mary's !  so  ready  was  she, 
so  grateful  to  enjoy.  She  felt  not  to  wrong  her 
distant  lover,  or  her  absent  friend,  by  feeling 
happiness  when  away  fi'om  them  ;  she  felt  ful- 
filling their  dearest  wish  for  her ;  and  she  garnered 
up  each  joyful  moment  that  she  had,  to  tell 
them  of  it,  as  one  might  write  from  a  far  land 
of  the  jewels  fair  and  bright  which  we  had 
found  along  our  path.  She  was  above  the 
affectation,  the  folly  of  nursing  melancholy 
thoughts — thoughts  all  from  beneath ;  and 
opened  wide  her  heart  to  receive  every — the 
smallest  of  those  good  and  perfect  gifts  which 
come  down  from  above.  Taught  of  God  to 
seek  for  happiness,  not  as  her  "  being's  end  and 
aim,"  but  as  its  privilege  and  duty,  her  heart 


Rffnoded  to  the  softot  toack  tt  pno^  tte 
fiintrtf  bmtb  of  jay. 


She  <ns  walking  about  A'i^iteJj  cxnaiB- 
tog  ^  Bhoote  and  bads,  «faen  JwlAwly  G^ 
tstD  Nonnsnton  appeared  at  the  litile  bm  gUfc 
She  wu  dose  to  it,  and  could  not  retrext 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  startled  j^ou."  be  aud. 
"  I  came  to  beg  you,  and  Gaaard  Sjrdnqr  to 
walk  in  the  gardens  to-day,  as  nsnal,  tfaougfa  juj 
sisU-r  win  not  be  there.  I  may  come  m,  mn 
I  not  ?" 

"  My  fiither  is  not  down  yet,"  she  answered. 
Hut  uiihcedinfr  the  implied  refusal  he  unlocked 
tin;  yatf,  and  entered.  She  was  annoyed  ;  but 
in  a  moment  a  bright  hope  sprang  into  her 
breiist ; — and  she  had  so  long  wished  too,  to 
.spciik  to  him  without  Lady  Davenport.  Bui 
she  rlid  nut  like  to  take  him  into  the  house, 
so  niniaiiicd  standing  by  tlie  gate. 

"  May  1  ritiiy  here  a  little  with  you  ?" 

She  walked  slowly  on. 

"  I  wished  to  see  you,  Miss  Sydney,"  he 
begun  iifter  a  pause ; — "  but  perhaps  it  may  be 
inconvenient  to  you  now," 

"  No,"   she   replied :   "  I    also    wished    to  be 
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ak  to  you.     I  wished  to  say — to  tell 

im  very  uneasy — very  unhappy  ;  and 

1  would  help  me." 

)ped,  remembering  suddenly  that  she 

ask  him  to  convey  Mrs.  St.  Clair's 

er  to  the  post. 

Buid  me,"  he  said  coldly. 

felt  so  fiill  of  words  a  moment  before ; 

iighty  look  had  chilled  her  very  heart 

^ou  not  tell  me  what  makes  you 
tie  asked  after  a  pause — rather  nnore 

she  murmured  timidly,  "  that  I 
leard  from — my  friends — not  once — 
le  here." 

?hat  does  Miss  Sydney  think  I  can 
friends  neglect  her  ?"  he  asked  with 
mph.      '^  I   cannot   force  constancy 


99 


Qot  them  I  doubt,"  she  replied ;  as  a 

lie    mingled    with    her    heightened 

she  felt  and  resented  this  unfeeling 

* 
K  you  did  not  once,"  he  exclaimed ; 

might  have  brought  wiser  feelings." 
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shell 


Too  indignant  to  reply,  she  turadtoiB 
lim — alarmed,  too,  at  a  disoourtoj  ste  b 
lever  met  with  before. 

His  feelings  changed  in  a  n 

"  Miss  Sydney !"  he  exchumiidt  foQami 
ler  ;  "  I  implore  your  pardon  ;  I  bfseah  Jt 
:o  feel  for  me — to  understand — that  ai)^ 
must  be  torture  to  me  !" 

She  paused,  and  smd  in  her  ^ende  tvin: 

"  1  did  not  mean  to  pain  you  ;  I  only  «ii 
to  speak  of  what  made  mo  vary  vtAnf 
for  I  fed  sure  mv  letters  have  n*Ter  om 
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^Miat  motive  can  she  have  for  suppressing 

I  know  not.      She   may   be    ob she 

f  have  to  give  them  to  some  one  else." 

To  whom?" 

}ds  coidy  hard  inquisition  terrified  her ;  and 

could  she  say  "  his  sister  ?"  She  was 
if  looking  down  tremulously,  as  if  ashamed 
sr  own  accusing  thoughts. 
By  Heaven !"  he  exclaimed  suddenly, 
ig  her  arm  with  a  grasp  of  iron ;  "  in  the 
st  wickedness  of  your  thoughts  you  have 
lared  to  suspect  me !" 

STou  !"  she  exclaimed  :    "  vou  ! — As   soon 
If." 
3   turned   from   her;    his  breast  heaving 

uncontrollable  emotion.  It  was  some 
tes  before  he  could  rejoin  her ;  and  when 
id  sOy  there  was  again  that  indescribable 
ess  of  expression. 

[  can  indeed  understand,"  he  said,  "  that 
mtaooountable  silence  must  be  trying  to 
hSiss  Sydney ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
rhat  accident  it  can  have  occurred.  But 
Hud  you  thought  I  would  help  you ; — will 
dl  me  how  ?" 


M 


Bum  cnld  ike  Id  tmmt 

He  eoBsti,  bmnr.  n<   loH^^ 
«H»g: 

**  Toa  ^d  Tmi  oouU  trart  Me:" 

"  Ob,  yes !  bol — ' 

He  hdd  ou  his  had  far  br  iMv. 
eodl  BoS  g^re  it  him. 

"DojiMMf  bust  m^MissSj^nrf" 

Id  a  moment  she  had  put  h  in  Us  faaad 
faatf  Rtuoed  it  till  sbf  had  muRiutrcd :  **  1 1 
forgotten  to  whom  it  w^is  addn-ssej." 

His  good  breeding  pivvented  his  sivming  to 
examiae  ii :  but  there  was  an  invoiuotan 
niovttuont  io  his  hand  which  sttmod  to  show 
he  n;is  awaiv  that  it  was  a  hi^vy  one. 

She  could  not  appear  to  deceive  him,  so 
said — answt'ringlv — in  a  gt'ntle,  feeling  voice  : 

'"  It  is  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair ; — but  there  is  an 
enclosure." 

His  cheek  was  pale  as  he  replied  : 

"You  tax  m_v  nature  liighly.  Miss  Sydney; 
as  highly  as  you  honour  it  by  your  trust." 

"I  feel  I  do,"  she  replied;  "but  selfishly 
thought  not  of  it  in  time.  And  yet,  Captain 
Normanton, — brouglit  here  by  your  means,  I 
might  look  to  you  for  protection  from  wrong." 
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"  By  my  means,  Miss  Sydney  ?  Why  do 
you  say  it  was  by  my  means?  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  it,  till  I  heard  that  yon  were  here 
— and  not  unwillingly.  Oh !"  he  continued 
with  an  energy  that  overbore  the  contradiction 
that  was  bursting  from  Mary's  lips ;  "  if  you 
could  willingly  come  here.  Miss  Sydney — can  it 
be  that  this  letter — these  letters  are  needful  to 
your  happiness  ? — I  beseech  you  to  hear  me ; — to 
let  me  speak,  once,  all  I  would  say.  Had  I 
believed  your  real  happiness  lay  here,"  half 
crushing  the  letter, — "  that  on  that  false  and 
fickle  boy  you  had  well  bestowed  affections 
which  would  be  all  life,  all  heaven  to  me !  I 
would  have  withdrawn  a  selfish  suit  I  would — 
so  God  is  my  witness  !  have  done  what  I  could 
to  promote  your  wishes.  But  now — never !  I 
know  St.  Clair  to  be  false — I  know  him 
unworthy  of  your  regard ;  and  spite  of  yourself, 
I  mil  snatch  you  fi'om  ruin. — Pray,  pray ! 
listen  to  me,"  for  she  had  indignantly  turned 
from  him.  "  Has  my  unswerving  love  no  voice 
to  speak  for  me  within  your  heart  ?  Has  your 
father's  wish  no  power  over  you?  you — who 
used  to  be  so  dutiful  a  daughter !  Have  the 
comforts  of  his  old  age — the  blessings  of  his 

VOL.  ui.  ? 
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last  breath — no   sharp   in  your  thou^ 
charm  for  your  affections  ?" 

"  Oh  !  spare  me— spare  me,"  she  cried,  as  di^l 
cotcrisd  her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst  inttf| 
tears. 

"  Forgive  me,"    he  said ;   hb   stem    natunJ 
however,   but    half  mehed    at    her     distressjj 
"  forgive  me  if  I  have  pained  you ;  but  it  i 
well  that  you  should  see  your  error  before  it  is  \ 
too  late  ;  before  your  sacrifice  to  a  selfish  fancy  • 
for  one  who  lightly  liolds  your  love — the  life  of 
him  who  has  clierlshed  you  from  infancy.     Is 
it  possible  you  do  not  see  his  sinking  health — 
his—" 

"  Oil !  do  not  speak  so !"  she  sobbed  forth, 
driven  to  despair  by  his  cruel  words.  "  Do  1 
not  sec  it?  do  I  not  feel  it  ? — that  lie  is  sinking 
— wasting ; — so  thin  ! — so  pale  !  Oh  God  !  oh 
(iod!  wliat  can  I  do?" 

"  Do  as  your  dnty  to  your  father  dictates,"  he 
replied  sternly  ;  as  an  eartliquake  hope  rocked 
bis  whole  being.  "  Remember  wlio  it  was  that 
said,  that  was  'the  first  commandment  with 
promise.'  " 

"  Oh !  do  not  blaspheme  His  holy  words," 
she  exclaimed ;  roused  to  indignation    by  this 
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desecration  of  God's  truth.  "  tie  said  *  Honour 
thy  father/  And  how  shall  I  honour  him,  by 
aiding  him  in  all  that  is  most  dishonourable  ? 
by  lettmg  him  mix  perjury,  and  ingratitude,  and 
cruelty  with  his  latest  breath  ?  No  I  Captain 
Normanton!  I  may  rather  ask  you  to  look  at 
his  sinking  life!  It  is  in  truth  your  doing, — 
all,  all  your  doing !  How  happy  he  was  before ! 
how  joyful ! — ^but  for  the  little  infirmities  of 
age; — how  loving!  Oh!  I  could  break  my 
heart  to  think  of  what  he  was — and  is." 

"  Forgive  me,  Miss  Sydney,"  he  said  coldly, 
"  but  you  are  much  mistaken.  It  is — I  repeat 
again,  and  with  deep  pain  —  all  your  work. 
My  retiring  from  the  scene  would  only  take 
from  him  the  little  comfort  he  now  possesses. 
He  has  told  me  himself,  that  no  power  should 
induce  him  to  let  you  marry  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  and 
that  to  me  alone  did  he  look  for  comfort  for 
himself,  or  for  protection  for  you  when  he  was 
gone.  Will  you  then,  dear  Miss  Sydney, 
disappoint  his  hope  ?  Will  you  set  at  nought  the 
life,  and  the  just  authority  of  a  parent  ?" 

"  Authority  he  cannot  have,"  she  exclaimed 
in  great  agitation,  "  to  bid  his  child  do  wrong ! — 
authority  he  cannot  have   to  make  her  most 

F  2 
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vretched.  Yet  God  knows,  were  the  sanua 
inly  my  own,  I  would — try — to  make  it— ft 
lim.  But  you,  Ciiptain  Normantoo — isilp* 
iiblc  you  could  value  sucli  a  s&rriticc? — jKadk 
;ou  could  bear  to  drag  an  unwiUing,  jajiBii 
nctim  to  your  home  ?  What  happinoss--*M 
alessing  could  you  expect?  Oh!  if  yon  « 
but  feel  for  me  !  if  you  would  but  pHy  ws ! 
"  I  have  sought  you  for  your  happino^ 
Sydney,"  he  replied,  greatly  disturbrd ;  "I  mnil 
Tyrant  to  delight  in  tears.  But  jel,  as  lonj* 
[  have  life,  take  this  to  your  most  inmoflt  (0» 
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'^  I  am  not  wishing  to  deny  that  a  gallant  deed 
was  done,"  he  said,  "  though  one  that  every 
sailor  in  the  British  Navy  would  have  performed 
as  well.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  quick-sprung 
fieuicy  between  hearts  so  young,  was  natural — was 
likely ;  but  he  has  been  false  to  that  affection, 
and  had  she  he  loved  abroad,  responded  to  his 
love,  never  would  he,  never  could  he  have  re- 
tamed  to  you.  Your  father  knows  this ;  and 
would  sooner  see  you  perish,  than  give  you  to 
one  so  unworthy  of  the  trust.  I  have  long 
wished  to  ask  you,  to  read  this  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject; will  you  do  so  now?  it  may  help  you 
perhaps  to  form  a  correct  judgment." 

It  was  Mr.  Sangrove's  letter.  She  took  it, 
and  read  it  through  in  silence ;  but  if  the  fires 
of  scorn  and  indignation  that  shot  from  her 
gentlest  eyes,  could  have  ignited  earthly  sub- 
stances, then  would  that  unworthy  scroll  have 
turned  to  ashes  in  her  hands.  Captain  Nor- 
manton  watched  her  intently  from  beneath  his 
lowering  brows  as  she  read  it,  and  marked  how 
the  deepening  colour  rose,  flush  after  flush  upon 
her  cheek.  The  expression  of  her  drooping  eyes 
was  indeed  hid;  but  the  proud  contempt  that 
curled  her  lip,  told  him  full  well  what  were  her 
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her 
..  she 

leat.  ^B 
'lould 


feelings.     She  paused  !i  moment  nfler  she  had 
finished  it,  for  she  felt  that  the  intcnsitj-  of  her 
indignation  was  greater  at  that  moment  than  she 
would  like  to  show.     She  folded  it  at  leng) 
Hod  looking  up,  returned  it,  without  comment.  ' 

"  Do  you  see  nothing  in  that  letter  that  should 
make  you  at  least  pause.  Miss  Sydney  ?" 

"It  reveals  nothing  new  to  me,"  she  replied, 
with  difficult  tranquillity  ;  "  except  tho  entire  a 
worthiness  of  the  writer." 

"  There  are  particulars  in  it  nevertheless,"  he 
replied,  with  ill-suppressed  rage,  "  that  /  never 
mentioned  to  you !" 

"  None,  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  did  not." 

He  bit  his  lip  to  the  htood. 

"  Sa\'  what  you  will.  Miss  Sydney,"  he  ex- 
claimed vehemently;  "lost  you  shall  not  be; 
your  father's,  and  my  care  will  pn'vent  that." 

"  Have  you  ever  written  to  Captain  Seymour 
about  this?"  she  asked,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him 
with  a  calm,  remonstrating  look  ;  "for  I  tliink 
his  testimony  would  he  tlie  most  valuable.  And 
surely,"  and  licr  voice  and  lips  trembled  with 
emotion,  "  it  is  but  just  to  hear  all,  before  you 
blast  fame  and  happiness  for  life." 

"  I     have     heard     enough    to    satisfy    me 


•       *J 
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thoroughly,"  he  replied,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile. 

"Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  say,"  she 
sighed.     And  she  turned  to  go  to  the  house. 

Captain  Normanton  was  in  a  frenzy  of 
irritation  and  despair.  "  Oh !"  he  exclaimed, 
following  her,  "that  I  knew  what  to  say — 
what  to  urge  !  that  would  make  you  think  for 
yourself — ^your  fether — and — could  you  deign 
to  do  so — for  me, — and  not  continue  a  course 
that  must  end  fatally  to  us  all !  I  like  not  to 
speak  of  myself,  Miss  Sydney,  of  hopes  raised 
continually,  then  flung  recklessly  to  earth,  but 
yet  I  feel  that  this  struggle  cannot  go  on  for 
ever.  And  for  you — think  of  your  fragile 
health,  your  drooping  spirits,  your  pale,  pale 
cheeks  !  Have  pity  on  yourself — on  me ;  and 
waste  not  a  life  that  is  worth  worlds ! — worlds ! 
What  would  I  not  do  to  make  you  happy  ? 
What  wish  should  be  unfulfilled  ?  what  thought 
unanswered?  Oh!  that  you  could  but  trust 
yourself  to  me !"  He  stopped  in  deep  agi- 
tation. 

"  Captain  Normanton,"  she  said  feelingly,  yet 
firmly ;  "  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  could  you 
do,  as  you  are  urging  me  ?"     She  paused — but 
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xinscience-stricken,  he  dared  not  rai»  bii  ^ 
:o  hers ;  but  bent  them  upon  tlie  ^kkvA,  u 
zhe  deep  blood  gave  eloquent  answer.  "Vw 
know,"  she  continued,  "  you  could  not  1' 

"  Miss  Sydney,"  he  replied,  at  length,  "JM 
seem  to  taunt  me  with  the  very  force  rf  tt 
reelings  you  despise  ;  but  tho  cases  otndd  WM 
be  simikr.     Nothing  could  ever  be  said  a| 
you." 

"  If  it  were,  would  you  belief  it  f  she 
quickly  ;  with  countenance  gbwing,  and 
eyes. 
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nurtnurin^  to  herself: 
change  his  heart." 
id,   furiously.      "  But 
dney,"  for  he  read  her 
dieek,   and  quivering 

ottering  steps ;    he  in 
I.     She  could  scarcely 

iolence,"  he  said  more 

she  could  not  speak ; 

me?"  he  said,  when 
'Yourlett«r,  however. 

Died,  holding  out  her 
r  have  it  back." 
I  that  slight  obligation 
aid  it  should  go,  so 
return  it. — And  now, 
m  me  in  anger.     Say 


Qton,"  she  exclaimed, 
D  the  little  iron  balus- 


trade  ;  "  is  it  not  mockerj-  to  ask  IbrgtraW*" 
wrong  persisted  in." 

"  I  ask  forgiveoess  for  my  riol»tei" ' 
replied  haughtily  ;  "  I  am  coosdoos  of  u4 
■wTong.  Of  what  would  you  oomjdiilli  ■ 
Sydney?  You  have  spoken  of  mism,  btit^ 
what  does  it  consist  ?  What  would  you  « 
changed?  what  done  ?  If  you  «-ill  but  s] 
the  riches  of  the  world  shall  lie  at  your  fat' 

"  I  want  nothing,"  she  ruplicd,  "  ihuri 
can  give ;  all  is  supplied — must  kindlv— 
rously.     But  is  it  nothing  to  be  as  in  :i  pnda 
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from  him ;  he  was  the  bond  slave  of  the  evil 
to  which  he  had  given  himself  up. 

"  You  have  spoken,  Captain  Normanton,"  she 
continued  after  a  pause,  her  whole  heart  softened, 
as  she  saw  his  tremble,  "  of  hopes  continuaDy 
raised,  continually  crushed.  Oh  !  it  is  not  so ! 
I  have  never  given  such  hopes,  though  they 
have  been  imputed  to  me,  and  I  not  allowed  to 
raise  my  voice  in  my  defence.  I  never  knew 
that  we  were  coming  here,  and  never  would 
have  consented  had  I  known  it.  Oh!  had  I 
but  guessed  it,  even  my  friends  might  have 
known  where  to  find  me ;  but  now  1  am  help- 
less quite — of  earthly  help." 

Her  low,  gentle,  murmuring  voice  subdued 
Captain  Normanton's  heart  for  a  moment,  and 
he  could  not  answer. 

"  And  my  poor  father  too !"  she  urged,  and 
her  feelings  deepened,  and  her  voice  grew  tre- 
mulous ; — "  oh !  is  it  no  wrong  to  have  his 
love  turned  to  bitterness, — to  be  tortured  with 
reproaches  and  upbraidings  ? — and  from  him  who 
was  all  love." 

"I  am  ignorant  of  what  you  mean.  Miss 
Sydney,"  said  Captain  Normanton,  in  real  siu*- 
prise ;  for  he  was  unaware  of  many  of  the  trials 
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she  hod  to  eixhire.     "  That  vtu  wsre  sepualed 
from  your  frieod,  I  koew,  of  course ;  bat  of  o»ber 

troubks  I  had  do  conception." 

Sbe  uM  him  of  the  restriotioo  of  ber  ElCpB  to 
bis  park ;  and  of  Susan's  foiced  dqMitwv.    He 

was  much  shocktHJ. 

"  But  your  father?"  he  asked, in  a  votoe  trveo 
of  emotioD  ;  "  I  have  oei-er  seeo  bim  iXher  ihaa 
kiod  to  you." 

"  Before  you,  no.  But  I  did  oot  mewi  to 
blame  hioa." 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  this."  he  said  disturbedly ; 
"  I  thought  you  had  all  happiness — save  for  a 
passing  moment.  And  yet — yet,  Miss  Sydney," 
— and  his  tenderness  gave  place  to  an  almost 
savage  tone— "you  can  endure  all  this — any- 
thing, rather  than  listen  to  me  !  Great  indeed 
must  be  your  hatred," 

"No,"  she  said  soothingly,  "not  that." 

"  \o  !"  he  replied  fiercely,  "  not  that !  i 
understand  you  well.  But,"  he  added  with 
somewhat  of  irony  mixed  with  his  deep  rage, 
"  as  you  impute  these  sufferings  to  rae,  Miss 
Sydney,  remember  : — one  word  from  you — and 
all  is  changed.  One  word — and  your  father's 
heart  13  yours  agiun ;  and  to-morrow's  sun  goes 
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not  down,  but  your  faithful  servant  is  again 
with  you.  That  word — Miss  Sydney — speak 
it,  I  implore  you !" 

"  Never !"  she  exclaimed  faintly ;  turning  to 
enter  the  house. 

"  Miss  Sydney,"  he  said,  arresting  her  for  a 
moment,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  that  shook  with 
passion — "  remember !  natures  like  mine,  do  not 
often  change  their  moods ; — determinations  like 
mine,  do  not  often  miss  their  object.  I  have  put 
my  life  upon  this  thing,  and  I  mil  succeed !" 

He  turned  from  her. 

"  Then  must  God  have  mercy  on  me  !"  she 
murmured ;  as  scarcely  able  to  sustain  herself, 
she  reached  the  drawing-room,  and  sank  upon  a 
chair. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

To  thf  own  sdf  lie  tnc 
And  il  miiBt  follow,  as  the  n^t  the  dty, 
Thou  can'st  not  then  be  {aht  to  uiy  mu. 
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authoritative  word  of  his,  to  make  General 
Sydney  redress  almost  all  the  wrongs  that  had 
been  laid  before  him ;  yet  he  could  endure  to 
leave  Mary  under  all  the  distress  they  occasioned, 
and  ignobly  tell  her  there  was  no  relief,  but  by 
submission  to  his  will ! 

Oh !  what  a  path  is  that  of  sin  !  How  rapid 
in  its  descent  from  ill  to  worse,  from  worse  to 
worst ! 

*'  And  in  the  lowest  hell  a  lower  hell 
Still  opens  to  receive  '  us.'  " 

It  was  but  a  moment  before,  that  he  had  been 
touched  by  her  sorrow — had  felt  shocked  by  the 
cruelties  exercised  towards  her;  but  self  had 
entered — he  saw  how  his  own  cause  might  be 
advantaged  by  them — and  all  pity — all  noble- 
ness had  vanished.  Nay,  finding  her,  more 
than  he  had  been  aware  of,  in  his  power, — cut 
off  from  all  refuge — he  had  borne  even,  to  that 
gentle  creature,  to  use  violence,  and  intimida- 
tion ! 

And  was  he  the  happier  ?  Returning  from 
that  scene  of  sorrow,  to  his  own  magnificent 
house,  was  it  with  a  joyful  coimtenance, 
reflecting  back  the  sunshine  ?  or  with  lowering 
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.)row,  and  gloomy  eyes  that  W 
irom  the  ground  ?     Was  it  with  g*f  ^ 
that  he  entered  where  luxury  Tta^atA  ID  ■ 
quarter  ;  where  the  sutlest  oarp«S  UjF  b 
his  teet,  and  softest  couches  waited  t 
him  ?      No  !    miserable,    dt^Jressed,  ' 
beyond    conception,    he    sought   rat 
because  exhausted  with  the  vioIcDoe  of  his  fel 
ings,  he  needed  it.     He  did  not  mm,  mk 
as  once  before,  cower  under  tlie  teast  uf  dc 
tion  ;  for  so  far  deeper  was  tbat  ( 
that  the  sense  of  it  was  gone.     "  Have  ttryi' 
knowledge,    that    they   are    such    workers  i 
iniquity  ?"      No — be   had  no   knowle(]g^ 
knew  not  what  he  was  become;  his  eysff 
blinded  ;  not  W  the  fabled,   g«ntk-  I 
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"This  will  never  do,  Sigismund,"  she  said 
kindly ;  "  I  cannot  have  these  sad,  melancholy 
looks.     Where  have  you  been  ?" 

He  told  her ;  and  she  gained  from  him  some- 
thing of  what  had  passed.  She  was  excessively 
irritated. 

"  I  have  often  told  you  how  it  would  be," 
she  said.  "Those  sweet,  gentle  creatures  arn 
as  obstinate  !  oh,  beyond  all  computation ! 
She  would  have  forgotten  this  foolish  boy  long 
ago,  if  she  had  not  thought  it  proper  to  be 
what  she  would  call,  consistent,  constant,  and 
so  forth ;  but  having  once  mounted  that 
fine  pedestal,  she  does  not  know  how  to 
descend  from  it  with  dignity.  Besides  as  long 
as  you  continue  the  prostrate  stave  which  you 
are,  she  thinks  she  may  keep  you  at  the  end  of 
her  line  as  long  as  she  likes,  and  when  tired  of 
*  playing '  you,  either  *  land,'  or  let  you  loose 
at  her  good  pleasure.  You  should,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  either  tell  her  at  once  that  you 
have  now  other  views,  and  then  leave  her  to 
herself  awhile  ;  or — far  more  secure — tell 
Greneral  Sydney  that  you  insist  on  having  the 
marriage  on  such  a  day,  and  then  be  married 
— and  have  done  with  it.     She'd  never  resist  if 

VOL.   III.  G 
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(he  was  told  it  was  to  be ;  she  wmiU  s 
ffas  ine^-itable,  and  resign  herself,  EVc  » 
sible  girl ;  and  then  she  would  be  vefy  ^fI 
nstead  of  wearing  hersdf,  and  eretyfaedj 
A}  death,  as  she  does  now.  33ear,  wbt  1^ 
IS  if  it  signified  after  all. — Yes !  j^ou  OMf 
ill  sorts  of  weapons  at  me,  my  dear  Si^nnDi 
ind  to  you,  I  believe  really  it  docs  ngul 
othemise  I  woidd  not  have  tiik«Q  all 
pains  about  it ; — but  to  tbt:  gcnenjit;  whili 
it  ?  A  person  you  like  may  make  vuu  hiM 
certiilnly,  but  the  chances  are  frightfuUv  igui>l 
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actually  beats  her ;  and  it's  my  belief  that  she 
is  surreptitiously  dying  of  it.  Now,  my  brother, 
— brother  dear !"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  so  en- 
coiu*agingly  ;  "  you  shall  be  Lord  Delverton, — 
kindest  husband — she — happiest  wife  ! — (only 
you  know  you  must  live  to  the  end  ;)  and  then 
you'll  thank  me  for  all  my  wise  counsel  and 
>  advice.  By-the-bye,  I  have  had  to-day  an 
odious  letter  saymg  I  must  go  up  to  those  dis- 
agreeable lawyers  (poor  men,  they  are  always 
abused !)  to-morrow.  A  long  day's  cold  journey 
is  horrible  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  but  it 
really  seems  to  come  on  purpose  to  forward  my 
little  plans  for  you.  Now,  come  with  me  to 
town.  I  will  go  to  the  Sydneys  this  evening 
when  I  come  home,  and  tell  them  you  are 
going ;  and  that  you  do  not  know  when  you 
return — for  you  don't,  you  know ; — and  then, 
even  if  Mary — I  beg  your  pardon — Miss 
Sydney — is  not  alarmed  by  the  fear  that  you 
are  tired  of  your  chassCy  I  am  certain  the  old 
man  will  be ;  and  then  he  will  exert  himself  to 
put  an  end  to  this  foolish  shilly-shally  farce, 
and  bring  things  to  a  crisis." 

Captain  Normanton  shuddered  at  the  thought 

G  2 
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of  bringing  upon  Mary  still  further  suffering ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  her  swet-t,  sad,  coun- 
tenance rose  upbraidingly  before  him ;  but  be  , 
turned  fiom  it,  and  steeled  his  heart  with  the 
thought  that  the  severer  the  sorrow,  the  sooner 
would  come  the  relief;  and  really  his  own  mind 
seemed  bordering  on  madness.  He  agreed 
therefore,  though  unwillingly ;  and  submitted  to 
b^Dg  torn  away  from  Lorrington  for  a  while.      • 

"  The  little  change  will  do  you  good,"  she 
said,  "  that  poor,  haggard  face  !  I  cannot  be«r  to 
see  it !  And  if  wc  find  afterwards  that  prompt 
measures  will  be  best — a  special  licence  will  soon 
arrange  all  that.  You  just  put  away  your 
little  fancies  about  gaining  her  consent  and  so 
forth,  and — " 

"  No,  Augusta,  never  ! — never  without  her 
consent." 

"You  goose!"  she  exclaimed. 

She  might  have  added  "  and  self-deceiver ;" 
for  where  was  the  moral  difference  between 
forcing  a  lip-consent  rejected  by  all  the  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  acting  independently  of  it  ? 

"  However,"  she  continued,  "  if  you  reaUy 
think  a  formal  consent  neeessan-,  I'll  manage 
all   that    beautifully  for  vou.      I    remember  a 
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foreigner  of  my  acquaintance  who  declared  he 
would  never  marry  one  of  his  own  country- 
women. In  a  few  months  lo !  there  he  was 
married !  '  Comment  9a  ?'  I  asked  of  one  of 
his  friends.  '  Ah !  on  I'a  men^  k  la  campagne,' 
he  replied,  '  ou  on  I'a  fait  si  doucement,  qu'il 
ne  s'en  est  apenju  quapr^s  coup.'  And  so 
your  lonely  love,  will  find  herself  married  some  * 
day,  and  be  very  well  pleased  that  it  is  all 
over." 

"  No,"  he  repeated ;  "  never  without  her  con- 
sent." 

"  Very  well,  but  you're  very  foolish.  Haven't 
I  shown  you  that  her  pride,  and  nonsense,  of 
truth  and  faith,  and  all  that,  may  prevent  her 
doing  the  thing  herself,  while  she  may  be 
infinitely  obliged  at  finding  it  taken  completely 
out  of  her  hands,  and  having  this  *  greatness 
thrust  upon  her.' " 

"  Well ;  you  must  I  suppose  do  as  you  think 
best ;  only — no  force." 

"  Force !     Again — you  goose !" 

The  door  opened,  and  the  servant  announced 
"  Lord  Hurleston" — a  neighbour. 

Captain  Normanton  had  wholly  forgotten 
that  he  had  promised  to  show  him  some  new 
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3uildings,  and  a  new  road  hevras  mskii^ilil 
felt  quite  in  despair  at  having  to  walkutdlA-l 
He  took  bis  hat  however,  and  alter  a  little  Ofr  | 
rersation  they  went  out ;  but  h«  hail  not  p 
ten  steps  before  he  excused  himself  in  i1 
moment,  and  re-entering  the  dnvriag-rwnl 
said  to  his  sbter,  rather  nervously : 

"  1  had  promised  Miss  Sydoey  to  sni lifflrl 
af  her's  safely  into  the  post ;    she  has  n  f 
that  her  servants  are  not  careful,  and  that  bff  g 
letters  are  lost.     1  was  intending  to  put  it  ii 
myself,    but    this     unlucky    engagemefit  ml 
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3  did;    but  not  intentionally;    that  is, 

itioned  about  her  letters  not  going,  and 

1  to  put  one  in  for  her,  and  forced  her 

me  with  this— enclosure  and  alL" 

iosure?*' 

;,  there  is  one  she  gave  me  to  understand 


son/' 


ill  1'*     And  she  gave  a  sigh  as  much  as 
hat  people  were  wonderful ! 
1  know  she  cannot  deceive  in  the  least 
ad  I  saw  she  made  a  duty  of  telling  me 

i  you  make  a  duty  of  sending  it  ?" 

3  scarcely  a  duty.    Having  once  received 

is  no  alternative." 

dearest  brother !"  she  exclaimed  almost 
usly,  as  a  sudden  gush  of  admiring 
3ss  came  over  her ;  and  kissing  his  pale, 

flushed  cheek.  "  But  now,  go ;  you 
)ing  him  so  long  waiting." 
Thatched  him  till  he  was  at  some  distance, 
r  what  a  noble,  upright  creature  he  was ; 
mpared  to  her  he  certainly  was ;)  and 
)lving  that,  this  horrible  affair  once  over, 
lid  never  again  engage  in  anything  that 
I  intrigue  or  deceit.    Her  pious  penitence 


or  the  future,  howev.?r,    did  not  preveal  ta  ] 
rom  seating  herself  comfortalily  bdim  itafc 
hen,  and  deliberately  opening  ManVlei 
Mrs.  St.  Clair.     She  read  it  qoietly,  and  o 
nitted   it   to   the  flames;    then    opened  ^1 
snclosure  to  her  son. 

There  have  been  persons  who,  after  \»vt 
murdered  their  victims,  have  had  a  c 
to  taking  anything  they  found  aboul  than ; 
Lady  Davenport  would  have  bad  no  such  f< 
she  had  no  scruple  whatever  m  taking  *II  t 
advantage   that  could  at  any   time  b«r  deri 
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made  her  feel  most  uncomfortable;  and  in 
sudden  terror — hastily  committing  the  words  of 
love  and  truth  to  the  flames — she  rung  the  bell, 
and  ordered  the  carriage  round  instantly  ;  in  an 
agony  lest  Captain  Normanton  should  by  any 
accident  return,  and  ask  her  for  the  letter. 
Yet  as  she  tied  the  cerise  strings  of  her 
bonnet  under  her  rounded  chin  before  the  glass, 
she  consoled  herself  by  reflecting  that  had  those 
letters  been  sent,  her  schemes — resting  as  they 
did  for  success^  chiefly  on  privacy — might  have 
been  completely  destroyed ;  for  had  Mr.  Bruce 
discovered  Mary's  retreat,  and  come  as  of  old 
to  visit  her,  his  quick  eye  would  soon  have 
discovered  her  wrongs,  and  his  daring  mind 
have  determinately  put  forth  its  energy  to 
protect  her.  So  by  the  time  she  had  seated 
herself  comfortably  in  the  carriage,  and  had 
said :  "  Stop  at  the  post-office,"  she  was  again 
in  a  high  state  of  self-gratulation,  and  admira^ 
tion;  and  curious  it  was,  that  she  actually, 
pertinaciously  watched  the  footman's  hand  as  he 
put  some  letters  of  her's  and  her  brother's  into 
the  post,  for  the  felt  purpose  of  being  able  to 
say  mth  truth  that  she  had  seen  the  letters  put 
safely  in. 


THE    FIRST 


CHAPTER  V. 

Oh  God  !  t  am  so  yaaag — so  j-oungl 

I  am  not  used  to  lean  at  night 
Instead  of  slumber,— nor  praver 
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"  Pshaw  !  nonsense !  As  if  this  wasn't  like 
his  own  house !  What  had  he  said  to  her  ? 
What  had  she  said  to  him  ? " 

Mary  represented  through  the  softest  mediimiy 
something  of  what  had  passed ;  but  the  fact, 
which  could  not  be  concealed,  of  its  all  ending 
in  her  rejection  of  him,  threw  him  into  quite 
eccentric  transports  of  rage.  So  furious  was 
he,  that  it  ended  at  last  in  his  ordering  her 
instantly  to  go  to  her  own  room,  and  not  leave 
it  again  till  she  was  prepared  to  do  what  he 
desired. 

She  went ;  but  she  could  not  think  he  would 
leave  her  there  !  His  anger  would  surely  pass, 
and  he  would  send  for  her,  and  she  would  go, 
and  with  her  love  strive  to  soothe  and  cheer 
him  again!  He  would  miss  his  child — her 
voice  to  sing  to  him,  lulling  him  to  his  mid-day 
deep — her  hand  to  arrange  for  his  feeble  head 
the  cushion  she  had  worked  for  him.  No !  he 
would  never  leave  her  there ! 

So  she  thought;  but  hour  after  hour  had 
passed,  and  she  had  listeued  with  beating  heart, 
and  stilled  breath  to  every  sound  that  reached 
her  ear,  thinking  it  must  be  his  footstep  coming 
to  fetch  her, — but  he  never  came,  never  sent ; 
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and  wearied  out,  as  she  sat  by  the  window 
watching  if  pcrchanc*  she  could  see  him  in  the 
garden,  her  head  rested  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

The  old  man  mcannhile  was  in  all  states  (rf 
miser}'.  First  he  would  have  her  down  again 
to  reproach  her ;  then  he  would  go  up  to  re- 
proach her.  Then  he  would  have  her  down  to 
foi^ve  her,  then  go  up  to  forgive  her — any- 
thing so  as  to  see  her — to  be  with  her ;  his 
love  gainintr  strength  from  his  anger;  his  anger 
from  his  love.  His  usual  sleep  at  last  over- 
powered him ;  but  the  waking  up  was  worse 
than  all.  He  wanted  her  to  help  him  out  of 
his  chair ;  he  wanted  her  to  give  him  her  arm 
till  his  Hmbs  had  got  rid  of  their  sleep  stiff- 
ness— he  wanted  her  for  this,  for  that ;  and 
felt  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  what — without 
thanks,  without  praise — -she  had  ever  been  to 
him.  He  must  have  her  with  him,  though 
only,  as  he  determined,  to  upbraid  her  «ith  her 
undutifulness.  But  he  hated  the  thin  old 
woman  who  always  answered  his  bell,  and 
waited  on  him  ;  and  could  nut  bear  therefore  to 
send  a  message  up  by  her ;  so  he  tottered  and 
stumbled  up-stairs  alone,  more  irritated  with 
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her  for  every  totter  and  stumble.  He  entered 
her  room,  his  lips  loaded  with  invectives,  and 
was  preparing  to  pour  them  forth,  when  his 
eye  rested  on  her  calm  pale  face  as  she  lay 
there  so  peacefully  in  her  exhausted  ^leep ; 
every  line  of  her  perfect  features  lit  up  by  the 
golden  light  of  the  declining  sun,  like  some 
angel  surrounded  by  an  auriol  of  glory !  He 
paused,  conscience-stricken ;  and  not  daring  to 
invade  such  heaven-sent  slumber,  stole  away  on 
tiptoe,  half  in  guilty  fear,  half  in  tenderness;  and 
went  down  stairs  again,  to  weep  alone,  bitterly. 

In  this  mood  of  weakness  and  irritation,  he 
was  found  by  Lady  Davenport  on  her  return 
from  her  drive.  That  day  everything  seemed 
to  play  into  her  hands. 

"In  tears,  my  dear  General  Sydney?"  she 
said,  compassionately  taking  his  hand. 

Then  they  flowed  all  the  more,  and  all  the 
more  angrily.  "  Others  could  feel  for  him 
when  Mary  didn't !" 

And  then  there  came  a  long  recital  of  his 
wrongs,  and  miseries ;  all  of  which  Lady  Daven- 
port ministered  to  with  an  aigre-doux  hand, 
quite  marvellous !  soothing  him  for  the  moment, 
by  saying  how  very  terrible  she  thought  them ; 


(ut  dexterously  planting  a  barbed  sling  n 
here  had  been  but  a  graze  bdorc 

She  shook  her  head  and  sighed ;  mi  ll 
iroke  to  him  confidentially  that   Bhc  thM^I 
ler  brother  had  really   given   the  tluug  up  *m 
ast — wearied    of   all     the    trouble  i    aad  i 
much  cooled  in  his  attachraentr  bf  tim  <i 
of  Mary's  conduct.     In  fact  he  wai,  thea 
going  to  town  the  next  day  with  bor', 
was  quite  uncertain   whether    he  wouW 
return  during    General    Sydney's  stay  U  * 
Park  House.     And   then  she   dropped— &•§ 
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same  earnestness  that  he  had  done  before ;  but 
still  for  General  Sydney's  sake,  as  he  seemed  to 
wish  it  so  much,  she  would  try  what  she  could 
do,  if  he  too  would  promise  to  exert  himself." 

She  then  asked  for  Mary ;  and  when  he  told 
her — half  ashamed,  yet  half  proud  of  himself, — 
that  he  had  ordered  her  to  stay  in  her  own  room, 
she  was  enchanted.  The  idea  had  never  occur- 
red even  to  her ;  and  knowing  what  a  dreadfiil 
trial  it  would  be  to  her  to  be  kept  away  from  her 
father,  she  really  hoped  great  things  from  it; 
and  determined  to  encourage  him  in  it  to  the 
uttermost.     So  she  began  to  speak  against  it. 

"  Dear  General  Sydney !"  she  exclaimed :  "  is 
not  that  after  all,  rather  too  severe  ?  It  will  be 
such  an  unhappiness  to  her,  and  to  you  too,  to 
be  separated,  and  you  must  not  hurt  yourself  for 
her  misconduct.  To  be  sure,  I  have  heard  of 
such  things  bringing  a  person  sooner  to  reason 
than  any  thing ;  and  I  confess  I  think  our  dear 
Mary  is  a  little  headstrong,  and  disobedient,  to 
resist  all  your  kindness.  So  perhaps  you  are 
right,  yes,  perhaps  you  are  right,  you  are 
always  right !  and  however  painful  it  may  be,  very 
soon,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  be  rewarded  for 
your  self-denial." 


state  ot  dismay  and  i 
ceedcd,  tottered  up  a; 
roughly  waking  her, 
reproach  against  her 
things:  his  poverty. 
health,  his  death  thai 
all,  Captain  Norma 
and  desertion  1 

Sjnte  of  fright  ant 
of  the  latter  event,  ca 
with  joy ;  she  could  i 
was  to  be  afilbrdedio 
it  was  from  Lady  Da- 
himself,  that  the  rej 
within  her  again ;  and 
and  aggravated  threai 
pour  forth  against  h 
motive  for  saying  it,  i 
fmm  tho  nm'inpi't.  hpi 
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and  clasping  his  knees,  wept  too  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  My  father,"  at  length  she  faltered  out ;  "  oh ! 
do  not  kill  me !  Have  pity  on  me — have  pity 
on  me." 

"  Have  pity  on  you !  when  you  have  none  on 
an  old  man  like  me,"  he  exclaimed  piteously. 
"  To  leave  me  to  be  turned  out  of  this  house, 
and  all  my  hopes  blighted !  Oh !  what  a  curse 
it  is  to  have  an  obstinate,  ungrateful  child !" 

Mary  in  tenderest  tones  spoke  her  love,  her 
duty ;  and  lifted  up  to  him  such  a  face  of  grief 
and  loveliness,  that  any  one  less  blinded  by  pas- 
sion must  have  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and 
blessed  her.  But  he  was  possessed — quite  pos- 
sessed  by  the  spirit  of  evil ;  and  tearing  himself 
away  from  her  clinging  grasp,  with  a  strength 
he  could  hardly  have  been  thought  to  possess, 
he  threw  her  from  him,  and  shutting  the  door 
with  violence,  locked  and  double  locked  it  as  he 
left  the  room. 

Mary  lay  where  he  had  thrown  her,  prostrate 
in  mind  and  body,  and  stunned  with  affright. 
She  felt  as  if  she  could  never  speak  again,  never 
lift  up  her  head.  But  after  a  long  time,  the 
sound  of  some  one  unlocking  the  door  roused 
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ler.     She  rose  hastily,  and  weot  to  tfaeti 
:o  conceal  the  dishevelled  trouble  of  ber  a} 
ince ;  and  then  the  antiquated  wo 
ind  entered,  bringing  with  her  some  refreahn 
;orely  needed  by  the  imprisoned  girl,  who  hi 
]ot  tasted  food  since  her  earl;  break&«t. 

"  General  Sydney  desired  tnc  to  brio 
to  you  here,  'm." 

"  Thank  you." 

And  the  door  was  closed,  and  locked  a^J 

She  was  glad  to  be  left  alone;  and  fijtdl 
there  was  worse  companionship  than  sciUtlld^-4 
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**  My  dear,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  so  shocked  at 
this  !'*  And  then  she  went  on  to  say,  with  auda- 
cious falsehood, — how  surprised  she  had  been  at 
finding  that  it  was  all  about  her  brother,  whose 
attachment  she  had  never  even  suspected  before ; 
but  that  she  found  he  was  determined  on  suc- 
ceeding, and  General  Sydney  too ;  and  feared  she 
would  have  a  dreadful  battle  to  fight  with  two 
such  determined  spirits  ;  her  father  being  really 
furious  because  she  pleaded  for  her  to  have 
her  liberty  again. 

"  And  after  all,"  she  added, "  why  should  you 
not,  my  dear  Miss  Sydney,  like  my  brother  ?" 

"I  am  engaged,  and  attached  to  another," 
murmured  Mary. 

"  Oh  !  that  young  St.  Clair  !  I  had  heard 
of  that,  but  imagined  you  would  have  had  too 
much  delicacy  and  pride  to  have  gone  on  with 
an  attachment  which  he  seems  to  value  so 
little.  However,"  she  continued  encouragingly, 
"  I  know  that  those  things  do  hang  about  one 
fbr  a  long  time  sometimes ;  but  a  sensible,  good 
girl  like  you,  will  never  let  yourself  be  so  led 
away  as  to  follow  a  person  with  your  love  who 
does  not  care  for  it" 

H  2 
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Mary  felt  very  indignant,  buC  ranunai  s! 
Of  what  avail  were  words  ? 

"  Why  did  you  not,  my  dear  Utile  | 
began  Lady  Davenport  ngain,  "  ai  liasl  gif 
some  idea  of  all  this  before?  I  mi^l 
warned  my  poor  brother,  and  havt  pm 
his  indulging  the  hopes  he  wtsus  to  hun 
And  indeed,  my  dear  Mis$  Sydney,  1  mu: 
now  I  know  the  whole,  that  I  lliink  vx 
acted  a  rather  coquettish,  and  itngeiuToUj 
I  can  now  recal  a  hundred  little  things, 
at  the  moment  even  struck  mc,  though  I 
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Lady  Davenport  gave  a  short,  rageful  sigh. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  I  say  no  more ;  you 
must  have  it  your  own  way,  I  suppose, — as 
long  as  you  can.  But  I  think  that  when  you 
really  find  out  what  that  young  sailor  is — 
as  you  must  some  day — you  will  repent  having 
for  his  sake,  ill-treated — dishonourably  treated 
_ne,hod«ervedeve^U>gfro,„,o!:  A^ 
one  more  little  word  of  warning  let  me  give 
you.  Men  are  not  generally  very  forgiving; 
and  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  you  will  be  made, 
either  by  your  own  good  sense,  or  by  very  cruel 
treatment  from  your  father,  which  he  seems 
determined  on — to  yield  to  his  orders  in  this 
matter,  I  do  most  earnestly  advise  you  not  to 
lay  up  for  yourself  wretchedness  perhaps  for  life. 
Now,  my  dear  brother  looks  upon  your  conduct 
as  the  caprice  of  a  young,  romantic  little  girl ; 
but  if  your  persist,  you  may  lay  up  in  your 
husband's  heart,  a  resentment  which  you  may 
bitterly  rue  through  many  a  long,  and  miserable 
year.  I  am  older  than  you  are,  my  dear,  and 
have  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  of  this  kind 
of  thing ;  and  1  do  really  beseech  you,  for  all 
om*  sakes,  to  hasten  and  undo  what  may  be  a 
blight  upon  us  for  ever.     Now  then,  my  dear 


•f  iL    My  InAtf  b  find  »(•«»] 
■fc^«     I  II  arfjwk— ^  W  to  I 

Taw  pw  fahv.  W-cd  4Mt  «i& 
|HH»  fek  H^,  1^  whtt  nfiw  I 
«i^  fill!    T«w  fiHv!    «fc!  «w  . 

•iimi:      i:c   lifr  iirjr:  vis   ~c:i  ry    izjctirjr.  iz.ii 
<iiiii  II  it-^  :i;'s:i:cij;ej.-7 

'i*  :■!  Hun.      X   7Tii.  "vl  tij.7  .-jcjf — l:  jris 
—  ^im:    ii"m;    «-.ri  '"'' 

"  N;,  Ijc"    Tu  "".'!: i:i;r:      7.-1-  '£z>:'  s  -lt.  c 
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do  for  mere  ambition  perhaps,  one  would  think 
that  one  so  pious  and  good  as  you,  would 
strive  at  least,  to  do  for  a  father's  sake ;  one 
who  has  poured  all  the  love  of  his  warm  heart 
on  you — his  only  child." 

Mary  buried  her  face  in  the  sofa,  and  strove 
to  repress  the  sobs  that  shook  her  whole 
frame. 

Lady  Davenport  really  affected,  though  keep- 
ing her  point  steadily  in  view,  put  her  hand 
kindly  on  her  shoulder,  and  stooping  down, 
laid  her  cheek  against  her  glossy  hair,  whisper- 
ing words  of  sweet  soothing  and  kindness—^ 
of  courage  and  resolution.  But  Mary  shook 
her  head,  though  she  could  not  help  returning 
the  kindly  pressure  of  the  hand  that  had  taken 
hers, — touched  even  by  the  semblance  of  affec- 
tion ;  and  yearning  for  kindness  from  the  depths 
of  her  loving,  unhappy  heart.  She  roused  her- 
self in  a  few  minutes  however,  and — convulsive 
sobs  struggling  with  every  word — said  : 

"  Speak  for  me  to  my  dearest  father.  Lady 
Davenport.  Tell  him  I  do  not  care  for  im- 
prisonment, but  only  to  see  him — only  to  be 
allowed  to  make  him  comfortable — as  no  one 
else  here  can — and  then  to  come  back  to  my 
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-oom  again.      Plead  for  me  that  I  msyilfttli  ] 
— beg  of  him  to  let  me  do  this." 

"  And  is  there  no  little — -very  UtUe coHcesau 
:hat  can  be  made  in  answer  to  Vac  ptniiiisiia 
yon  wish  granted  ? — that  you  will  think  nf 
will  trj'  at  least  what  you  can  do  ?" 

"Oh!  I   cannot  think   of  it!  oh !  1  c 
Iry.     One  thought  of  Mr.   St.   Clair,  iJW  »■ 
membrance — fills  all  my  heart." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sydney,"  said  Lsdy  Diw 
port  reprovingly,  "  you  should  not  acknov^m^ 
iuch  a  thing  of  any  one.     Besidis,  I  know  jW. 
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beyond  measure,  ''  I  can  say  no  more.  I  only 
fear  that  you  may  repent  your  want  of  feeling 
when  your  poor  father  is  perhaps  laid  in  his 
hastened  grave,  and  when  you  find  that  he,  for 
whom  you  have  sacrificed  d\ity,  and  every  thing, 
is  wholly  unworthy  of  you — not  to  say  wholly 
indiflferent." 


She  went  down  stairs,  and  reported  her  want 
of  success;  bi\t  taking  General  Sydney  apart 
she  encouraged  him  in  the  continuance  of  the 
plan  he  had  adopted,  auguring  the  best  possible 
result  from  it.  The  wretched  old  man  pro- 
mised that  he  would  follow  her  advice ;  and  the 
brother  and  sister  then  with  tempers  and  hearts, 
irritated  and  depressed,  set  out  on  their  cold, 
dreary  journey  to  London. 


"Sigismund  dear,"  said  Lady  Davenport, 
after  they  had  driven  some  miles,  in  gloomy 
silence,  "  don't  stay  in  town — not  a  day  ;  go  to 

your  cousin's  in .      I  know  you  must  just 

go  to  that  horrid  Admiralty,  but  do  not  stay 
a  moment  longer  than  you  need.  If  you  met 
that  Mr.  Bruce,  all  might  be  ruined.  He  would 
find  out  her  retreat,  for  you  are  too  open  to 


Shnutt  ha^  J  n 


«t  aw:  3«B  it  „! 
»»t.  3  susB  at  an 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

If  you  had  loved  a  flower 
I  would  not  have  destroyed  it. 

MBS.    HEMANS. 

eep  thou  fast  to  youth's  simple  wisdom ;  and  trust 
to  the  pure  spirit,  and  the  watchful  Ood. — harold. 

Thou  art  the  sanctuary 

Of  the  regenerate ; 
The  hope,  the  comforter,  the  strength, 

Of  the  disconsolate. 
Enshrined  within  Thy  presence,  let  me  see 
Thee  only,  and  forget  my  misery. 

THE    DOVE    ON   THE    CROSS. 

%  Father,  so  much  better  than  the  fathers  upon 
ih!  Oh,  Father,  so  much  more  affected  by  the  errors 
%  children,  take  this  wanderer  back. — dickens. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  state  of  ex- 
noent  that  General  Sydney  was  in  when  the 
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3irriage  drove  off,  and  he  was  left  alfflic.   Cif- 
tain   Norraanton  actually  gone,  fiUwlliM*™ 
fear   and    rage.      He  mountud  onoc  moB  to- 
Mary's  room.      The  door  was  anlocked  (U 
Davenport   had    not   borne    to  lock  it), 
3ntered    without  any  warnbg  to    her. 
was  standmg  by  the  open  window,  thiU  li*  m 
might  refresh  her  burning   eyes  ami  rliab; 
ind  was  with  accustomed  love,  though  scueil 
aware  of  what  she  was  doing,  trimtniDg, 
training  her  passion  flower,  conTcrted  int 
evergreen    by   the  warm    temperature  of  to 
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She  really  felt  going  distracted — mad !  The 
agoDv  of  her  soul  was  so  great  that  she  doubted 
whether  she  could  be  right ;  whether  God  was 
not  by  these  intense  sufferings,  showing  her  that 
the  path  she  was  in  was  not  the  straight  and 
narrow  one;  forcing  her  to  adopt  the  other, 
and  sacrificing  her  peace,  her  happiness,  her 
truth,  and — she  felt  her  life,  to  her  father's 
wishes. 

For  a  moment,  her  very  existence  seemed 
to  reel  under  the  frightful  torture  of  that 
thought ;  and  she  stood  there  rigid,  immoveable, 
every  nerve  and  muscle  stnmg  to  agony,  every 
vein  and  artery  swelled  to  burstmg ;  while  her 
father  poured  into  her  unhearing  ears  fresh 
torrents  of  upbraidings,  even  of  curses.  A 
torpor  almost  of  inanity  at  last  came  to  her 
relief;  and  her  muscles  relaxed,  and  her  heart 
began  a  heavy  tolling  beat.  Her  mind  wandered 
in  vacancy,  while  her  hand  unconsciously  pur- 
sued its  late  loving  task,  and  moved  and  played 
among  the  leaves  of  her  cherished  plant. 

In  an  instant  her  father  had  recognised  it. 
He  sprang  upon  it  like  a  tiger,  tore  it  up  by  the 
roots,  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  furiously  threw  it 
from  the  window. 


d  as  t\\p.  sfffne      ' 


Hct  mind  was  sorely  troubled  as  the  ! 
thoughts  went  round  and  round  in  ber  mind ; 
and  doubts,  chased  for  a  moment,  recurred 
again  and  again.  She  seated  herself  in  hfr 
warm  place,  and  felt  the  glow  of  tlie  ftre  revive, 
her.  She  remained  long  inactive,  pondering 
painfully  over  many  things.  At  liist  to  divert 
her  thoughts  she  took  down  a  book  fi-om  thL 
tittle  bookcase.  She  looked  at  the  tidejflfl 
was  "  Lc  niie  Prigioni."  S 

"And  I  am  now  a  prisoner!"  sho  thought 
mournfully.  Yet  as  she  looked  around  at  her 
apartment,  bright,  cheerful,  commodious,  how 
different  she  felt  it  was  from  the  "  duro  carcere," 
which  the  persecuted  and  excellent  man,  whose 
work  slic  held  in  her  hand,  had  had  for  so  many 
mortal  years  to  endure  ;  though  ag-ain  she  felt 
how  far  more  bitter  the  suffering  wliicb  comes 
from  those  we  love,  than  any  which  an  enemy 
can  bring  upon  us.  She  put  up  again  the 
saddening  volume,  and  took  one  down  con- 
taining his  ])oems,  many  of  them  so  beautiful! 
and  her  heart  thrilled  as  she  read  the  words : 

"  D'  iiopo  ho  tl'amarti.  e  d'uopo  ho  che  tu  m'  ami, 
O  tu  che  per  araar  mi  destj  un  cuore." 

"  Yes  !"  she  exclaimed  ;    "  need  indeed  havi- 
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I  to  love  Thee,  my  God ! — need,  sorest  need, 
that  Thou  shouldest  love  me  !" 

And  then  the  thought  of  her  God  overflowed 
her  spirit*;  and  all  seemed  welcome  that  His 
"  heart  of  love,"  could  permit  to  fall  upon  her. 
She  remembered  our  Lord's  words :  "  As 
the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you. 
As  the  Father; — with  what  infinite  love!  so 
have  I  loved — ^loved  my  people."  How  then 
could  she  doubt,  or  tremble? — how  fear,  or 
despond  ?  Her  heart  rose  on  the  holy  thought, 
till  she  seemed  almost  to  mingle  with  the  in- 
numerable multitude  around  the  throne,  and 
join  their  songs  of  gladness,  and  have  their 
joyous  praise  upon  her  lips.  Then  she  was 
happy !  so  great  is  the  relief — almost  as  of  a 
soul  delivered  from  the  body — to  exchange 
the  distracting  griefs  of  life,  for  that  pure,  calm, 
holy,  golden  presence  of  our  God  ! 

Yes  !  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  us ;" 
and  we  are  happy  if,  "  when  looking  to  the  altar 
of  our  hearts,  we  find  them  ever  lighted  with 
undying  incense  to  Him  who  dwelleth  there; 
making  the  once  dark  place  fiill  of  light  and 
happiness !" 
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The  appearance  o-f  the  dd  womim 
Mary  again  to  a  sense  of  her  present  tmubirs; 
but  she  descended  into  Ihem  dow  with  a 
more  tranqui]  spirit  than  bdbn:  Hie  "deep 
rest  of  God's  eternity"  had  entered  into  bcr 
souL 

It  was  oow,  however,  titcnlly  "  brad  rf 
affliction,  and  wnter  of  alBiotioa,''  that  she  hid 
to  partdce  of;  and  eren  bar  old  ■tlwidMil. 
harsh  as  she  was,  s<«med  half  ashamed  of  bo* 
cruel  deed  ;  for  she  stated  that  she  was  som. 
but  that  it  was  Gonend  Sydney's  crdt-r?,  ^lii: 
■  he  wuulii  hear  no  reason  about  it, " 

The  jKHir  girl  took  it,  and  £rla<iiy  ;  iVt  :i 
was  the  first  food  sho  had  had  that  day.  X  w 
that  she  felt  connncei,!  that  it  was  alvrrativ^m 
oi  mioii  in  her  falhi-r  which  made  him  iC. 
a>  ho  did.  much  of  the  paiu  which  his  concuci  bi: 
^iveii  her  was  £^^lle  :  but  at  ihe  same  time  siir 
felt  her  teiidemess  towanis  him  rtvive  a  buu- 
dn?d-fold :  ai:d  juch  love  came  inishinc  tK>i:i  hrt 
he.-ui,  a?  made  it  re;il  a^my  to  be  kcpi  awax 
lV\im  ium.  She  thcugbt  of  him  at  t:s 
loiwly.  wivtohotl  me,il ;  and  felt  h.'w  liri-r 
would  av.iU  iill  that  c.:uld  ;v  spr^id  l«::--i 
him,  il'  she  were  awa\  ;    acd  her  bt;irt  sv*t^ii: 
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to  suffocation,  and  she  could  hardly  swallow  the 
dry  morsel  that  was  all  he  had  spared  to  her. 
She  rose,  and  walked  about  to  chase  the 
thought  of  him  from  her  mind,  or  rather  to 
turn  her  wretched  thoughts  into  earnest  prayers, 
that  her  heavenly  Father  would  recall  his 
wandering  mind  from  its  aberrations,  and  shower 
fresh  blessings  upon  him. 


A  low  knock  came  at  the  door ;  and  a  whis- 
pered "  Miss  Sydney,  Ma'am,"  was  heard. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  in  hope  and  alarm,  though 
of  what  she  knew  not ;  as  she  recognized  the 
voice  of  her  younger  attendant. 

"  I  only — while  master's  at  dinner  'm — come 
to  say  that  I've  got  your  plant  as  fell  out  of  the 
window,  quite  safe,  though  it's  all  broken." 

"  Oh,  Lucy,  have  you  ?"  continued  Mary  ; 
the  sudden,  choking  tears  springing  to  her  eyes. 
How  good  of  you !  how  kind  !  Keep  it,  good 
girl — keep  it  for  me,  where  no  one  will  see  it. 
Water  it — take  care  of  it,  and  FU  never  forget 
you, — no !  not  all  my  life." 

"  Oh  !  it's  nothing,  Miss  Sydney  ;  only  I 
knew  as  you  was  choice  of  it,  and  thought 
you'd  like  to  know  as  't  was  safe.      But  now, 

1  2 
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J  daren't  stay,  ma'am  ;  if  they  firandnwtri 
they'd  turn  me  away  in  a  minute." 

"  Oh !  go  then  ;  but  thank  you  apb  ' 
^;aiii,"  exclaimed  Maiy;  "so  vw}.  ' 
much  1"  And  the  soft,  cautious  tnad  «f 
kind  giri  was  heard  descending  Uic  stain  H 

How  melted  was  Mary's  heart !  Tlal 
should  think  even  of  this  for  her  1  "  It  iwj 
great  love  to  think  of  little  things,"  but  ' 
Jove  is  Uke  God's  ?  What  human  fiicDd  ' 
think  of  one  thousandth  part  vf  tbc 
mercies,  and  momentary  plensures  with  ' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ave !  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
ad  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

KING    RICHARD    III. 

ked  his  arms  about  her,  brining  her  close  to 
: ;  and  for  a  few  minutes,  in  utter  silence,  they 
it  strange  sweetness  pure  affection  can  mingle, 
le  communion  of  sorrow. — queechy. 

N  Lady  Davenport  was  going  to  town 
asked  General  Sydney  if  there  was  any- 

le  could  do  for  him. 

;hing,  but   to  take   charge  of  a  small 

)r  his  banker ;  a  power  of  attorney,"  he 

D  sell  a  small  rag  of  property  that  still 

i  to  him." 
Davenport  took  charge  of  it;   and  as 

"as    the    same    banker,    and   she   had 
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few  da\-s  an^^ 


business  with  him,  she  went  a  few  i 
her  arrival  in  town,  and  delivered  it  herself; 
repeating,  as  she  gave  it  into  his  handfl,  the 
words  General  Sydney  had  used. 

"  Rag  of  property  !"  exdaimed  the  banker 
laughing,  "  why  he  has  thousands  and  thou- 
sands '.  a  man  of  very  considerable  fortune 
indeed,  tliough  not  in  land.  But  I  tliiuk  he  is 
gone  mad  of  late,"  he  added.  "People  some- 
times, old  people  especially,  get  a  monomaniii 
this  way, — fancy  they  are  ruined,  and  are  going 
to  starve,  when  they  are  rolling  in  wealth.  He 
had  losses  in  some  foreign  funds  some  tim(~ 
ago ;  and  then  his  house  taking  fire  I  think 
must  have  overset  his  mind.  Well !  his  heir 
will  find  himself  a  '  millionaire,'  that  is  all." 

Lady  Davenport  sat  petrified  ;  not  with 
pleasure,  but  with  apprehension.  How  thankful 
she  was  that  she  had  prevented  her  brother 
from  staying  in  town !  he  might  have  come 
with  her  there,  and  learnt  what  she  now  deter- 
mined sedulously  to  keep  from  him. 

The  additional  wealth  she  was  not  one  to 
despise  ;  but  her  fear  was,  that  should  her 
brother  become  aware  that  pov'crty  would  not 
be  Mary's  portion  in  after   times,   one  of   his 
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great  excuses  for  persisting  in  his  suit  would 
be  done  away  with;  and  she  thought  it  pos- 
sible that,  in  a  fit  of  "  chivalrous  absurdity,"  he 
might  inform  Mary  of  what  he  had  discovered, 
and  abandon  his  suit. 

But  alas!  she  need  not  have  been  afraid. 
Time  was, — ^a  more  blessed  time  for  him — 
when  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  would 
have  done  so — when  he  could  not  have  done 
otherwise.  But  now  his  nature  was  sorely 
changed.  Mary's  wealth  indeed  he  would  not  still 
have  given  a  moment's  thought  to ;  but  he  was 
now  so  completely  a  slave  to  his  own  selfish 
purposes,  that  the  effort  of  emancipating  her 
would  have  been  far  too  great — the  thought  far 
too  generous  for  him  to  have  attained  to ;  and 
he  might  have  stooped  to  have  kept  up  a  fraud, 
as  he  had  to  accept  the  help  of  cruelty. 

This,  however,  she  did  not  think ;  she  knew 
not  how  much  she  lierself  had  lowered  the  tone 
of  his  mind,  and  fostered  that  selfishness  which 
had  ever  been  the  bane  of  his  character.  She 
was  in  an  agony  therefore  to  return,  and  bring 
the  matter  to  a  close,  before  any  discovery  could 
be  made. 

But  how  would  even  she  have  been  startled. 
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had  she  knonn  that  Captain  Normanton  wm  at 
that  moment  in  possession  of  a  liir  guiltier 
secret  even  than  her  own. 

At  the  Admiralty  he  had  met  Captain  Sey- 
mour. He  nas  but  slightly  acquainted  wi^ 
bim ;  but  with  that  infatuation,  which  »ome> 
tunes,  spite  of  ourselves,  makes  us  rush  on  that 
whtcfa  we  feel  may  make  us  miserable,  he 
went  and  talked  to  bim^ — ^talked  with  desperate  ' 
wilftdness  of  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  and  oven,  as  if  he  ' 
w  ishctl  to  push  destruction  upon  his  own  ht-ad, — 
.>!  tiio  ulVair  in  Sptiin. 

Capt;iin  Seymour  spoke  his  thorough  belii'f 
ui  Mr.  St.  Clair's  pertect  honour,  giving  him 
ilu'  hijrhesl  charactor  in  ever)-  respect ;  and 
swukinj  in  unmcasun?d  terms  of  the  dishonour- 
abli'  ivnduft  of  Mr.  Sangrove  throughout  the 
wiuili'  atl'air. 

The  tumult  in  Captain  Nurmanton's  mind 
«^is  bcyonii  dcsi.'riptiun.  He  could  not  resist 
i\w  iviiviction  of  the  truth,  and  the  oniv  line  of 
tumour  lay  clear  before  him ;  ho  knew  it— vet 
tVi;  it  imp^issible  to  follow  it.  With  such  a 
iie>jvration  had  he  set,  as  he  had  said,  his  life 
ujvu  the  thing,  that,  braving  honour,  con- 
science,   iiieRv,    he     madlv    rushed    on.       No 
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*  Uinded,  he  knew  himself  the  wretch  he 
tod  felt  his  infinite  degradation,  but  could 
Ainggle  against  it.  Like  one  in  the  op- 
^  visions  of  the  night,  he  seemed  to  have 
ower  of  exertion;  like  one  buried  alive 
di  rocks  and  ruins^  he  felt  the  crushing 
It  yet  could  not  raise  an  arm  to  throw  it 
One  prayer  might  have  availed ;  but  he 
it  not, — knew  not   its  precious,   mighty 

kneel,  how  weak !  we  rise,  how  full  of  power !" 


ly  Davenport's  business  kept  her  still  in 
some  days,  but  those  days  seemed  inter- 
le  to  her.  She  profited  by  them  however 
a  special  licence,  and  to  have  a  handsome, 
lain,  and  appropriate  wedding  dress  made 
ary  ;  for  she  felt  sure  that  separation  from 
ither  would  completely  have  subdued  her 
She  wrote  daily  to  General  Sydney  to 
e  it,  and  he  assured  her  daily  that  it  was 
ed. 

d  eoforced  it  was ;  almost  to  the  destruc- 
t  both  father  and  child.  Continually  did 
Ipfc  with  deepest  anxiety  about  her  father ; 
lltl^^aaUy  was  she  told  by   her  callous 
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"  Hell  not  be  angry.  He  wants  me, — nothing 
but  cruelty  keeps  us  apart.  Oh !  my  dear 
iather  1  my  father !"  and  stru^ing  sobs  rent 
her  very  heart. 

"It'^  nobody's  cruelty  but  your  own,  'ra, 
that  I  must  say,"  observed  the  obdurate  creature, 
who  carried  well  out  the  task  that  had  been 
enjoined  her ;  "  and  I'm  sure  there's  not  another 
young  lady  in  England  as  wouldn't  be  proud  to 
marry  the  Captain,  so  good  a  gentleman  as  he 
is,  and  with  his  great  house  and  all.  It's 
nothing  but  sheer  obstinacy  'm  ;  I'm  as  sure  as 
I'm  alive,  it's  nothing  but  sheer  preversness," 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not — it  is  not,"  exclaimed  the 
poor  girl ;  "  if  I  could  only  see  my  father  once 
again,  he  would  forgive  me,  and  let  me  stay 
with  him.  Oh  I  if  ever  you  had  the  fear  of 
God  before  you, — if  ever  you  loved  anything  in 
life,  help  me  to  see  him,"  And  she  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  before  the  old  woman,  and 
seized  her  gown  with  convulsive  grasp  as  she 
was  turning  to  leave  the  room. 

The  muscles  of  that  hard,  colourless  face 
quivered  for  a  moment ;  but  composing  them 
again  before  she  turned  round,  she  said : 

"  Miss  Sydney  'm,  it's  very  unbecoming  for 
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ope  t  know  mr       I 


vou  to  kneel  to  sui-h  as  me.    I  hope  t 

place  'tu  and  don't  wish   to  presume.      I  only 

speak  my  mind,  without  offence  I  hope,  that 

you  mayn't  bring  a  parent's  blood  upon  your 

bead." 

'hlarv  could  endure  no  more ;  sbe  spraog  up^ 
and  rushed  to  the  door  hoping  to  find  it  uik 
locked :  but  the  wary  womno  had  locked  tt  as 
sbe  oatered.  though  more  from  natural  caution. 
than  from  any  idea  of  an  attempted  escape. 
Shi>  ng;ir(icd  with  a  malicious  smilo  tlic  baffled 
girl ;  who  conipk'tely  overcome,  liad  thrown 
htrsi'lt"  back  ovcrpiiwered  in  hiT  cliair ;  then 
secretly  drawing  forth  the  key,  sbe  was  out  t.ii 
the  roiuii  in  a  moment,  and  the  door  sociired 
hopelessly  again. 

Who  can  conceive  what  that  poor  girl's 
feelings  wmv!  At  times  she  thought  she  nnist 
yield  ti»  lier  father's  will — so  terrible  wore  her 
siiilVrings  on  liis  account ;  then  the  thought  of 
Mr.  St,  Clair,  and  the  agony  he  would  have  sii 
gxiiltlcssly  to  endure,  and  the  remembrance  of 
her  own  vows  on  which  he  relied  so  tnist- 
ingly,  pre\Tnted  her. 

For  herself,  she  seemed  scarcely  able  to  have  a 
choice,  so  perfectly  miserable  was  sbe  every  way ; 
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whenever  she  cast  her  cause  before  God, 
implored  His  righteous  guidance,  she  felt 
Dgthened  in  the  decision  not  to  be  false  to 
I,  who  had  deserved  such  truth  from  her. 
1  when  she  thought  tranquilly  of  her 
ler  too,  she  felt  convinced  she  was  pur- 
ig  the  best  course  for  his  ultimate  happi- 
{;  for  that  that  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
mi  by  drawing  him  again  within  the  home 
the  St.  Glairs',  than  by  throwing  him  with 
rtain  Normanton,  who  always  terrified  him, 
with  Lady  Davenport,  who,  though  she 
«red,  yet  always  made  him  feel  the  galling 
jht  of  her  powerful  will. 
)ay  after  day, — hour  after  hour,  did  she  live 
bope  that  Mr.  Bruce  would  come;  though 
J  she  was  to  communicate  with  him  she 
er  thought.  But  he  did  not  come ;  and  her 
m  grew  dizzy,  and  her  senses  nearly  failed 
She  looked  constantly,  but  in  vain,  from 
window  to  see  if  any  soul  passed  to  whom 
could  call  for  help ;  but  the  walk  in  the  park 
f  went  from  their  house  to  Lorrington ;  and 
part  of  the  grounds  she  looked  upon  was 
i  and  unfrequented. 
Another  dreadful  night  passed,  after  her  futile 


ning,  shp 
T  on  the, 
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atteiDpt  at  escape,^ — sleepless  and  misenble.    Ai' 
she  was  pacing  her  room  the  next  morning,  shp 
beard  the  tKO  serrants  talking  together  od  thc^ 
biM&ig  near  her  door ;  so  loud  it  almost  8 
done  purposely. 

"  All  night  long," — it  was  the  dd  woman 
who  was  speaking — "  have  I  been  up  and  donn 
with  him ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  iny  high  pay,  1 
wooldtt't  slay  here  another  day.  I'vi;  no  pa- 
tience with  him !  If  he  can't  sleep  himself,  whv 
must  he  keep  other  bodies  awake.  Call — caD — 
without  end.  However  he's  wearing  away  til! 
he'll  be  quite  gone  soon.  He's  for  all  the  world 
like  un  atomy  now.  Ever)'  morning  when  1 
get  up,  I  think  there'll  be  one  less  of  us  before 
night,- — that  I  certainly  do." 

"Dear!  Mrs.  Winslaw,  you  don't  say  so!" 
said  the  younger  maid,  in  a  voice  of  fear  and 
compassion. 

•'  1  do  though; — only  that  they  say  that 
people's  being  cross  shews  they've  got  some  time 
yet.  However  I  don't  think  that;  and  anyhow 
I  don't  mean  to  keep  waiting  on  him,  as  I  have 
done  up  to  tlie  present.  If  he's  so  cross,  he 
may  be  cross  by  himself." 

Murj'   had   stood    rooted   to    the  spot.     Her 
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kher  in  the  decrepitude  of  his  age,  and  under- 
■ndiiig  to  be  left  to  the  sole  charge  of  this 
ttuon  1  Horror  seized  upon  her.  Escape  she 
Mermined  on — escape  to  him — ^by  some  means 
r  other.  She  sought  in  vain  how  it  could  be 
Bected ;  the  window  was  too  high  for  her  to 
BMseod  without  risk ;  besides  which,  her  father 
^  then  in  the  room  below,  and  the  old  woman 
eoerally  with  him ;  and  she  might  be  stopped 
efiire  she  could  get  to  him. 

There  was,  beyond  her  room,  a  large  closet, 
Bed  with  wardrobes,  &c.,  and  lighted  by  a  win- 
ow  m  the  roof,  which  sloped  there.  In  this 
oset  there  was  another  door ;  but  it  had  been 
•deed  ever  since  she  had  been  there.  This  door 
te  DOW  determined  to  endeavour  to  force  open ; 
( the  passage  which  ran  by  it  was  seldom  used, 
k1  any  noise  made  there  would  not  be  so 
^y  heard,  as  at  the  other,  on  the  stairs. 
ith  great  exertion,  therefore,  she  moved  away 
chest  of  drawers,  which  stood  against  it,  and 
^  every  means  to  force  open  the  lock,  but 

in  vain ;  and  in  despair  she  was  about  to 
ove  back  the  drawers  to  their  place,  that  her 
tile  attempt  might  not  be  discovered,  when 
c^g  them  standing  just  under  the  slanting 


on  the  drawen,  and 
bo  abli'  to  rcnch  it. 
therefore,  and  by  tlif 
ceeded  in  getting  hei 
window,  which  open 
looked  out,  ^e  fount 
of  parapet  She  wou 
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B^wp— nothing  to  hold !  A  horrible  dream 
agony! 

By  one  of  those  apparently  slight  circumstances 
Och  the  world  calls  *  fortxmate/  however,  was 
8  saved  from  destruction.  Some  evergreens, — 
V,  laurels,  &c.,  had  been  planted  on  that  side 
the  house  when  it  was  built ;  and  though  not 
1),  they  had  grown  so  thick  that  it  was 
oght  they  tended  to  make  it  damp  at  that 
t,  and  they  had  been  condemned,  and  were  to 
e  been  cut  down  the  last  autumn.  But  Lady 
renport  had  reprieved  them  as  long  as  possible, 
uise  they  were  some  whose  planting  she 
lembered  her  father  had  taken  particular 
isure  in  superintending.  And  thus  the 
ction  of  one  daughter  saved  the  life  of 
ther,  a  million  times  more  devoted.  Let  it 
be  said  it  was  chance  : 

le  merest  seeming  trifle  is  ordered  as  the  morning 

light; 

id  He  that  rideth  on  the  hurricane  is  pilot  of  the 

bubble  on  the  breaker." 

lese  shrubs  broke  Mary's  fall,  and  saved 
life ;  the  thick  branches  of  the  yew  sustaining 
for  a  few  moments,  then  gradually  bending 
OL.  III.  K 
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yfSi  you  please  to  take  it  up,  Sir  I"  she 

fd  her  say.     "  The  doctor  says  you  must 

d  it,  and  here  you  stay  looking  at  it  as  if  you 

e  a  real  baby." 

[lie  (dd  man  muttered  something,  looking  up 

luidingly  into  that  parched  face. 

Take  after  it !"  she  replied.     "  Why  what 

Id  you  have?     There's  some  water,  that's 

3  enough.      Come!   I  can't  stay  here  all 


tf 


tin  he  looked  ruefully  at  the  nauseous 
>n,  and  shuddered  as  she  stirred  it  round 
round. 

Will — you — take  it  ?"  she  exclaimed ;  push- 
lim  at  last  rudely  on  the  shoulder,  almost 
a  little  shake. 

he  old  man  turned  round  in  anger,  and  yet 
ssive  fear ;  while  the  tears  ran  down  his 
m  cheeks.  Mary's  indignation  was  too 
t!  and  forgetting  aU  else  she  sprang  forward 
rds  him. 

Oh!    my   darling,    my   darling!"    he   ex- 
led ;  stretching  his  arms  out  wildly  to  her, 
bursting  into  hysterical  cries. 
L  a  moment  she  was  before  him,  kneeling, 
arms  thrown  round  him,  her  head  resting 
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"  Indeed,  Miss  Sydney,  'm,  I  can't  but  say  I 
think  it  very  unbecoming,  when  it  was  master 
himself  as  ordered  me  to  lock  the  door  upon 
you,  that  you  should  be  asking  of  him  to  let 
you  be  here,  as  if  it  were  my  doing.  You 
know  very  well,  Sir,  it  was  all  along  of  your 
own  orders.  Why  bless  me  !  what  should  I 
want  to  lock  the  young  lady  up  for?  It's 
nothing  to  me  if  she  chooses  to  marry  the  great 
Mogul,  or  nobody  !  You  yourself  said.  Sir,  she 
was  an  obstinate,  ungrateful  young  lady,  and 
should  be  locked  up  till  she  come  to  reason, 
and  her  duty,  and  was  willing  to  marry  the 
Captain ; — and  a  better  gentleman  no  one,  young 
or  old  could  meet  with,  and — " 

She  would  have  gone  on  endlessly,  had  not 
her  words  brought  all  his  supposed  wrongs — 
banished  for  the  moment  by  Mary's  gentle 
presence — back  upon  General  Sydney's  memory ; 
mingled  with  the  hope  that  Mary's  appearance 
there  w^as  the  sign  of  her  having  relented  as  to 
her  decision.  His  kisses  suddenly  ceased ;  and 
he  drew  back  a  little  from  the  clasp  of  her 
loving  arms,  as  he  said,  half  doubtingly : 

*•  But  you  are  going  to  be  a  good  girl  now. 
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Y  heart,  and  Iflf^^ 


Mary  ;  and  not  going  to  break  my  h 
me  as  you've  been  doing  ?  eh  ?" 

Maiy  sought  to  tura  his  thoughts ;  and 
pressed  her  quivering  lips  to  his  chetk  as  »he 
murmured  fresh  words  of  love  and  happiness. 
But  the  old  man  was  now  thoroughly  rousrd  ; 
and  all  his  thoughts  were  turned  vnth  reotWcd 
strength  into  the  old,  selfish  channel. 

"  Ah !  kisses  are  aU  very  well,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  but  they  won't  do  for  even-thing ; — they  wont 
pay  for  dlsobedienct',  and  wilfulness.  But  you'll 
be  a  good  girl  now,  I  know,  and  not  vox  your 
fatlier  any  more." 

Still  she  made  no  reply ;  how  could  she  ? 
and  her  hope  again  turning  to  fear,  she  strovL- 
to  linger  out  yet  the  dear  moments  of  troubled 
pleasure  that  were  hers  iu  hiing  with  him. 

"  Dearest  father,"  she  said  at  Inigtli,  lovingly, 
'■  let  us  talk  of  youi'Self  now ;  and  \  on  will  let 
nie  sit  by  \ou,  and  read  to  you,  and  \v;ilk  with 
you  if — "' 

"  Don't  go  on  talking  so,"  he  exelainied  ;  liis 
sliarp  tone  returning,  and  the  angry  twinkle  of 
bi^  eye  ;  ■"  but  fell  me  at  once,  whether  you  will 
do  as    I    tli'sire   or  not.     I'm    nut   g(iiug  m  h<- 
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j^  the  fool  with. — Will  you  do  as  I  desire 
L  and  marry  this  excellent  man  ?  or  are  you 
obstinate  and  evil-minded  as  ever?" 
^  My  fiaUher !"  she  faltered  out,  ^'  my  father ! 
ok  what  it  is  you  ask  of  me.  For  life — 
ok !  for  life  to  be  with  one  I  cannot  love, 
I  to  be  separated  from  him  I  love.  Think 
V  he  saved  our  lives  when  we  were  so  near 
iishing.  And  you  let  it  go  on,  dear  father, — 
ag  together — being  always  together!  Oh! 
I  could  not  part  us  now:  you  could  not — 
Id  not — could  not,  part  us  now !"  And  her 
d  dropped  heavily  on  his  breast  again. 

*  I — I  dont  know  what — what  you  are  talk- 
about,"  said   the   old   man   troubled   and 

fused ;  "  only  you  must  mind  what  I  say — 
ill  have  it — I  will  have  it — " 
rhe  door-bell   rang ;    all   of  them   started. 
3  old  woman  having  answered  it,  came  back 
h  a  triumphant  air. 

*  Lady  Davenport's  compliments,  and  she  had 
ed  in  her  way  home  to  ask  how  General  and 
ss  Sydney  were ;  and  if  agreeable  she  would 
with  them  in  an  hour's  time." 

*  Certainly — certainly,"  said  General  Sydney, 
mbling  from  head  to  foot ;  yet  half  rchevcd 
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at  thinktng   that  sbe  was  come  back  to  take 
part  of  the  itsponsibilit}-  of  hts  acts   off  his 


*'  Now,  Mary,"  he  continued,  quirermg  with 
mge,  and  fear ;  "  you  answer  me  dinctly,  and 
say  you  will  do  what  I  de^re.  If  you  don't, 
you  go  back  to  your  room,  aod  never  see  me 
again." 

She  seemed  incap-ible  of  speddng.  The 
old  woman  came  near  as  if  to  take  her  from 
him. 

"  Yes — jes,"  ho  exclaimed,  "  take  her  awav 
— lake  her  away,  she  is  a  wicked  girl — a  wickixi 
girl " 

But  wlien  Mary  felt  the  woman  Irving  to 
take  her  away,  her  weakened  museles  seemed 
endowed  with  renewed  strength,  and  slie  claspi-d 
her  arms  round  her  father  with  frantic  force. 
IJut  when  separated  from  him  at  last  by  their 
united  efforts,  and  the  strong  old  woman  bore 
lier  off, — overcome  by  the  intolerable  agony  of 
her  ieelings,  she  fainted,  and  in  tliat  state  was. 
carried  up-stairs. 

Tlic  woman  laid  her  on  her  bed,  and  admi- 
nistering a  restorative,  watched  her  till  she 
seemed  somewhat  recovered  ;  when  observing  tiie 
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^  oonfiision  of  the  furniture  in  the  little 
1  she  went  to  see  what  could  be  the 
ST.  In  an  instant  the  mode  of  escape  was 
!  dear  to  her.  She  stood  petrified  with 
rl  Then  sitting  down  in  a  chair,  she 
ed  her  &ce  with  her  apron,  and  burst  into 
d  of  tears. 

e  could  now  account  for  the  earth-stains, 
treaks  of  green  and  brown  she  had  ob- 
I  upon  the  poor  girl's  dress  and  hands, 
lat  dark  livid  bruise  upon  her  temple ; — 
ad  fidlen  from  the  roof — that  tender,  deli- 
irl !  She  turned  sick  at  the  bare  thought ; 
)mething  of  an  idea  of  what  the  feelings 
bave  been  which  made  her  dare  such  a 
[learned  dimly  on  her  mind.  And  it  was 
;  to  her  father — not  to  fly  from  him  ! — 
her  tears  flowed  as  she  thought  of  that ; 
be  agonized  countenance  of  the  poor  girl 
eproachingly  before  her.  For  the  first 
;he  seemed  to  feel  what  a  cruel  part  was 
acted.  Mary's  words  to  her  father  too, 
old  her  what  had  been  kept  sedulously 
ler  by  Lady  Davenport,  when  she  had  put 
to  her  partial  confidence  and  secured  her 
I  in   her  plans  : — naindy,  that  there  was 
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another,  and  a  bfloved  lover,  who  was  i 
abandoned  and  lost,  if  Captain  Normanton  waa 
to  succeed ;  iind  dry  and  hard  as  her  natun!  hail 
seemed  to  be,  there  was  still  enough  of  Uu 
woman's  heart  left  within  her,  to  make  her  fed 
what  such  a  sacriliee  must  be. 

She  replaced  the  furniture,  with  trembting 
hands ;  and  having,  by  a  furtive  glance,  asa'T- 
taincd  that  Mary  was  quite  coQscious  again, 
she  stole  away,  lest  hej  unwonted  meltings 
should  be  observed  ;  and  reluctantly,  and  wilh 
scarcely  a  sound,  locked  the  door  again  after 
her. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

My  unforgotten  child ! 

Have  I  not  prayed  and  wept  ? 
And  through  the  silent  night, 

A  lonely  vigil  kept  ? 

Yes  !  I  am  with  thee  now. 
To  watch  that  ransomed  heart ; 

To  see  how  in  its  woe, 
It  will  perform  its  part. 


c.   N. 


Here  me,  O  my  Qod !  in  my  extremest  need ; 
I  send  my  soul  to  Thee  in  passionate  prayer. 
Before  the  footstool  of  thy  heavenly  throne. 


SCUILLER. 


Oh !  conscience  is  a  wondrous  thing. 
When  God  awakes  it  in  its  might. 

LAYS  OF  THE  KIRK  AND  THE  COVENANT. 

XIary  sat   up   in  her   bed,    but   felt   quite 
^dered.     The  great  bodily  exertion  she  had 
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armed  with  smiles,  and  wimiing  sweetness. 
But  all  her  affectations  were  scattered  id  a 
moment,  at  the  sight  of  Mary's  deathly  coun- 
tenance. 

"  My  dear  child  !"  she  exclaimed,  hastening 
to  her,  "  you  are  not  well." 

Mary  shook  her  head,  but  her  lips  refused 
a  sound.  Lady  Davenport  was  really  shocked 
and  terrified  at  her  appearance  ;  and  felt  that 
matters  must  be  brought  speedily  to  a  dose, 
or  it  might  be  a  fatal  one  for  her ;  and  she 
determined  to  use  all  her  powers  once  more, 
to  induce  her  to  yield  to  their  wishes ;  still 
trying  to  convince  herself  that  then  all  would 
be  weD. 

"  I  know  what  this  is,  my  dear,"  she  said 
soothingly,  holding  Mary's  hands  between  her 
own,  to  try  and  restore  some  warmth  to  them ; 
"  your  &ther  has  told  me  of  your  having  gone 
down  to  him ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
feeling  so  much  at  his  having  sent  you  from 
him  again.  I  am  so  sorry ! — but  I  felt  sure 
how  it  would  be.  He  will  kill  himself  rather 
than  give  way  ;  he  is  so  detennined  that  you 
should  escape  the  fate  yuu  wish  to  plunge  yourself 
into.      My  dear  Mary — I  must  call  you  so," 
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and  she  put  her  arm  round  he^^^^SH 
tenderly  to  rest  her  head  upon  her  shoulder 
(she  had  scarce  power  to  resist) — "  you  1 
obey  and  please  him  ; — you  will  ^vc  oew  ] 
to  us  all,  and  change  this  sad  state  of  tbiii{ 
into  happiness  and  joy. — Tell  me — whisper 
mc  that  you  will ;  and  in  a  moment  your  foU 
will  hold  you  to  his  heart  agtun  as  his  owq  dl 
child." 

Mary  with  an  effort  disengaged  herself  fri 
her ;  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  buri 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  My  doar  love,"  contimiod  Lady  Davenpo 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  impatience,  j 
still  speaking  in  the  gentlest  tone,  "  put  an  er 
I  beseech  you,  to  all  this  cruel  delay,  and  pro 
yourself  still  the  sweet,  amiable  creature  ' 
have  always  thought  you.  Let  mc — let  r 
tell  your  father  you  arc  willing  to  please  hiin 
She  waited  some  moments,  then  plavfidlv  adder 
"  Well  then,  I  shall  take  your  silence  f 
consent."  She  paused — and  Marj-  was  st 
silent. 

Lady  Davenport's  heart  actually  ceased  Ilea 
ing,  so  ecstatic  was  her  delight '.  and  so  suddt 
seemed  the  relief  at  last  from  all  her  anxieties. 
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"  My  dearest  child !"  she  exclaimed,  risnng 
and  throwing  her  arms  again  round  the  miser- 
able girl;  "my  dearest  child!'  Now  you  are 
indeed  the  sweetest,  and  best  of  children.  And 
now  your  father  will  come,  and  bless  his  darling 
once  more." 

And  kissing  her  with  real  affection — for  the 
moment — she  went  to  the  door,  intending  to 
call  Gieneral  Sydney ;  but  she  suddetjy  turned 
back,  for  she  dreaded  leaving  Mary  time  for 
thought — having  really  taken  her  sUence  for 
consent ; — and  seating  herself  again  by  her  side, 
said : 

"  But  now  before  I  go  for  him,  my  dear  love, 
let  us  finish  all  arrangements.  Prolonged  in- 
tercourse under  existing  circumstances  can,  you 
will  feel,  only  be  painful,  and  embarrassing; 
so  I  ask  you  as  a  great  favour — let  the — event 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible' — directly  ;  even- 
why  not — to-day," 

Mary  still  kept  her  face  hid  in  her  hands. 

"  Delay,"  continued  I^ady  Davenport, "  can,  as 
I  said,  but  prolong  suffering ;  and  if  you  were 
to  see  my  poor  brother  I  am  sure  you  would 
feel  what  he  has  suffered;  health — spirit — 
life  almost — gone.  Your  father  too — yoursdf! — 
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a  thunder-stroke  did  it  fall  upon  his 


Mary's  consent!  That,  for  which  he  had 
bcnired  ceaselessly,  almost  sleeplessly,  for  long, 
■ig  months  1  that,  for  which  he  had  made 
lupwreck  of  principle,  honour,  conscience !  that, 
riudi  he  had  looked  to  as  the  only  star  that 
mild  make  bright  his  path  in  life! — there  it 
wm — he  had  it !  And  what  was  it  to  him  ? 
be  death-blow  to  crush  him  to  the  earth — the 
iunax  of  his  iniquities — the  seal  of  his  guilt, 
V  misery ! 

His  first  impulse  was  to  say :  "  I  reject  it — I 
^  not  have  it !"  But  he  had  given  himself 
tto  the  hands  of  one  who  is  a  hard,  hard 
Ulster,  and  who  "led  him  captive  at  his 
31;"  and  writhing  under  the  stings  of  con- 
ience,  grovelling  under  the  horror  of  self- 
^tempt, — he  was  driven  forward  in  the  path 
*  crime,  all  power  of  virtue  denied  him.  Oh  ! 
Ue  the  words  which  say : 

"  There  lies  thy  cross !  heneath  it  meekly  bow. 
It  suits  thy  stature  now ; 
Who  scornful  pass  it  with  averted  eye, 
'Twill  crush  him  by  and  bye  !'* 

Oh !  for  the  lost  power  of  virtue  !      What 
Vol.  III.  L 
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.\  oiilil  lie  not.  now  have  given  to  have  stood  m 
ts  briglit  eminence  !  \Vhat  would  Mary's  loss 
hvn  have  been,  compar<;d  with  now  sowimiii^ 

Latly  Davenport  was  surprised  and  distresstd 
it  socing  his  (.■inutimi ;  but  she  told  herself  it 
.vas  only  iht?  I'ffwt  of  sudden  happiness 
"orn  spirits  ;  ;i!id  he  h;id  long  felt  that  sheTO 
:iot  one  to  whom  he  coidd  go,  even  with  1» 
Iju.st  tlioughts  ; — and  how  could  he  go  np*. 
jpprcssi'd  with  guilt  ? 

Stranire  1  th;\t  to   Him   who  is  without  sa^ 
iloni'.  ivin  wc  'sn  tn  tJiul  svmmthv 
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hed  by  Mary's  high  and  heavenly  thoughts, 
the  evil  within  him  had  been  too  strong  to 
w  of  such  feelings  being  then  more  than 
le  moTDing  doud,"  or  "  the  early  dew  ;"  and 
f  had  passed,  and  left  his  spirit  dr}%  and 
ren  as  before. 

n  unspeakable  wretchedness  he  now  paced 
and  down  the  room ;  while  Lady  Davenport, 
£ng  anxious  glances  at  him  from  time  to 
e,  sat  at  the  writing-table  inventing  a  letter 
he  good  old  clergyman  of  Lorrington.  She 
ed,  without  any  remorse,  "  that  an  cngage- 
dt  bad  subsisted  for  some  time  between  her 
ther  and  Miss  Sydney ;  but  that  it  had  not 
Q  talked  of,  and  the  marriage  had  not  taken 
%y  on  account  of  her  delicate  health.  But 
t  Captain  Normanton  having  suddenly  to  go 
oad  on  business,  without  a  day's  delay,  had 
Buaded  her  to  go  with  him,  in  hope  of  the 
oate's  benefitting  her ;  and  that  therefore  they 
uested  his  kind  services  to  perform  the 
nriage  ceremony  in  an  hour's  time." 
This  note  dispatched,  and  an  acquiescing 
wer  received.  Lady  Davenport  prepared  to 
mi  to  the  Park  House ;  having  ordered  the 

L  2 
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carriages,  and   done  eveiy thing 'i 
required. 

"  You  will  dress  and  follow  me  soon,  ^ 
mund,"  she  said,  as  he  still  perturbedly  wal 
to  and  fro. 

"  Dress !"  he  exclaimed,  in  &  tooe  I 
seemed  to  feel  the  injunction  a  modcny. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  can't  be  nunied 
hiack.     I've  changed  my  things." 

He  glanced  a  moment  at  her  gay  attire,  i 
turned  sickening  away.  Sack-cloth  !  ash 
those  were  what  he  would  have  chosen  for 
adornments ! 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  gloomOy.  And 
left  him  ;  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  j 
vocation,  that  what  slie  had  so  ingcnioi 
procured  at  such  great  price,  should  be 
ungraciously  received. 

Yet  it  was  not  repentance — that  "gift  of  C 
to  the  pardoned  soul" — that  this  unhiippv  n 
felt  at  that  dreadful  moment — it  was  remo 
and  self-loathing ;  and  consciousness  of  thii 
that  degraded  him  in  his  own  eyes  even  to 
very  dust.  Ho  writhed  under  the  tyranny 
feelings  that  would  not  let    him  do  what 
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ter  nature  yet  told  him  there  was  still  time  to 
;  and  he  cursed  again  and  again  the  weakness 
his  soul.  It  was  no  bright  perspective  of 
ppiness,  as  of  old^  which  lured  him  on — hold- 
\  out  pictures  of  affection  won  by  love  like 
L  and  all  the  charms  of  dear  domestic  life ! — 
\\  Mary's  words  hung  hauntingly  over  his 
BiDoiyy  and  rushed  as  a  flame-breath  over  his 
■rt: — "What  happiness — what  blessing  can 
a  expect?*' — It  was  as  much  cowardice  as 
nngth  that  held  him  to  his  purpose.  He 
tted  his  sister^ — her  taunts  and  reproaches ; 
d  a  vain-glorious  pride  too  made  it  insufferable 
him  not  to  carry  through  what  he  had  once 
9dged  himself  to  do ;  and  to  have  it  appear  in 
e  eyes  of  the  many ;  who  he  was  aware  knew 

his  attachment,  that  he  had  failed  in  his 
ject. 

These  were  the  poor  motives,  which,  together 
th  the  helpless  impossibility  of  giving  Mary 
\  drove  him  on,  though  they  could  not  silence 
e  crying  voice  within.     He  dared  not  think 

Mary ;  and  when  the  thought  of  her  injured 
^er  crossed  his  brain  it  was  madness ! 
Wretched  godless  mortals  1  how  often  do  we 
Uvoe  a  thing  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice; 


lady    Dav< 
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a  momentary  contraction  of  the  brow 
1  that  thought  still  lived  within.  She 
have  served  for  a  model  of  the  beautiful, 
onate  Inez  de  Castro,  sitting,  dead,  in 
tal  raiment. 

length  the  carriages  arrived.  Without 
1,  Lady  Davenport  gently  took  Mary's 
Jid  led  her  down  stairs ;  the  old  woman 
ting  her  on  the  other  side, 
y  Mt  her  tremble ;  and  in  surprise,  turned 
es  on  her  for  a  moment ;  and  the  look 
row  and  sympathy  which  she  received, 
gh  overcame  her.  She  answered  it  with 
ful,  quivering  smile ;  for  though  marvelling 
change,  she  felt  that  there  was  true  feeUng 
and  the  expression  of  her  large,  melan- 
syeSy  was  softened  for  a  moment.  But 
ook  off  the  weakness,  and  nerved  herself 
br  her  difficult  task. 

tain  Normanton  had  expressed  it  as 
sh  that  the  marriage  should  not  take 
in  the  house,  but  in  the  village  church ; 
was  therefore  so  decided.  It  was  ar- 
.  that  the  yoimger  servant  should  go 
f ary  for  the  time  as  her  attendant,  and 
]S  to  join  her  at  the  church ;  and  the  old 
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kvenport  was  forced  to  sustain  her  on  the 
icr  side ;  for  the  old  man,  with  his  unsteady 
sps,  was  no  support  to  her.  Captain  Norman- 
1  came  after  them  along  the  narrow  pathway, 
flier  as  if  following  the  funeral  of  his  love, 
n  going  with  her  to  the  altar.  There  was 
»  one  in  the  church-yard,  or  in  the  church, 
septbg  the  two  servants ;  for  scarcely  any  one 
lew  what  was  going  to  take  place.  The 
eric  opened  the  church-door  for  them ;  and 
hen  he  shut  it  again,  and  the  hollow  sound  ran 
Qwling  through  the  cold  and  empty  place, 
^  heart  in  that  mournful  party  shuddered,  as 
>  had  been  the  portal  of  the  vault  that  had 
kved  upon  them. 


I 


CHAPTEH  IX. 


What !  majTWd  ? 
Lost  to  thy  dear,  thy  ioithfol 
Lost  for  ever  ? 
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to  London  directly ;  and  when  there,  went  from 
banker  to  banker  till  be  found  tbe  one  wbo  was 
employed  by  General  Sydney,  tbinking  be 
would  certainly  know  bis  direction ;  but  he  did 
not,  for  some  time,  as  we  have  seen.  When  at 
length  be  learned  it  from  Lady  Davenport,  be 
immediately  wrote  to  inform  Mr.  Bruce,  as  tiie 
latter  bad  begged  he  would ;  but  he  being  again 
absent  from  town,  the  letter  went  from  place  to 
place  without  ever  reaching  bim. 

He  called  i^in  however  at  the  banker's 
when  be  returned  to  town ;  and  was  overjoyed 
at  receiving  at  last  the  desired  direction.  The 
banker  then  laughingly  mentioned  what  Lady 
Davenport  bad  said  concerning  General  Sydney's 
fortune ;  adding  also  what  he  bad  told  her  in 
return.  Mr.  Bruce's  surprise  was  unbounded  I 
— unbounded  too  the  joy  with  which  he  beard 
what  must  so  materially  add  to  tbe  happiness  of 
those  he  loved. 

He  set  off  instantly  for  Lorrington ;  and 
having  dismissed  his  chaise  at  tbe  town  a  few 
miles  off,  be  proceeded  there  on  foot.  The 
name  of  the  place  bore  no  enlightenment  to 
him,  for  be  did  not  know  that  it  was  Captain 
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Lady  Davenport  had  found  time  to  think  of 
them.  Not  a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind ; — how 
should  it? 

"  Gay  doings,"  he  said  with  his  sunny  smUe ; 
addressing  a  solitary  old  woman  who  was 
leaning  with  her  arms  on  the  low  church-yard 
wall. 

"  That's  as  it  may  be,"  she  replied,  shakiDg 
her  head  ;  "  things  isn't  always  as  they  seem." 

"  But  why  should  you  doubt  this  ?" 

"  I've  heard  things  as  makes  me ;  though 
I've  always  found  the  gentleman  a  worthy 
gentleman  too.  But  they  say  as  the  father's 
pressed  it  too  much  on  the  poor  young  thing ; 
and  my  Lady  too ;  and  she's  not  one  asll  be 
gainsay'd  any  how." 

Big  drops  of  terror  burst  from  the  young 
man's  brow. 

"  Woman  !"  he  exclaimed  choking,  "  who  are 
they?" 

She  turned  round  surprised,  and  angry,  as  his 
powerful  hand  shook  the  spare  shoulder  on 
which  it  was  laid ;  but  the  look  of  agony  in 
that  fine  countenance  chased  all  other  thoughts. 

"  Dear  me  \"   she  said  with  much  feeling ; 
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and  the  weak  father  who,  in  his  cruelty  and 
selfishness,  had  sacrificed  his  child  for  his  own 
pleasure ;  and  that  fiail  and  faithless  child,  who 
by  any  force — by  any  guile  could  have  been 
made  to  renounce  her  love,  and  wreck,  not  only 
her  own  happiness,  hut  that  of  the  dearest 
friend  he  had  in  life.  His  very  heart  was 
pierced  with  anguish,  as  he  thought  of  him, 
and  what  his  intolerable  sufferings  would  be. 
He  knew  his  generous  nature ;  knew  the 
tenderness  which  blended  with  his  high  chi- 
valrous courage,  and  was  so  peculiar  a  beauty  in 
his  character ;  knew  too  what  his  sufferings 
would  be  at  her  misery.  Oh !  how  could  she 
so  have  betrayed, — so  have  abandoned  one  who 
had  in  her  such  implicit  trust,  who  cherished  for 
her  such  unbounded  love  I 

" '  Frailty  thy  name  is  woman  !'  "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  started  up,  and  stamped  on  the 
ground  in  his  ungoverned  wrath. 

But  even  then  be  could  not  do  her  the 
injustice  to  believe  that  the  mere  gifts  of  fortune 
— the  beauties  of  the  place  he  had  admired  so 
much  in  coming,  when  he  knew  not  to  whom  it 
belonged,  but  which  new  seemed  more  hideous 
to  him  than  the  pit  of  Avemus — that  thes 


If 


ighed    with  fl^ 


things   could    have    weighed 

tried  affection — that  heart's  best  earthly  I 

No  1  he  only  thought  that,  wearied 
persecution  and  suffering,  she  had  weakly  ] 
at  last  to  the  evil  influence  of  those  arouni 
and  to  obtain  a  momentary  peac«,  bad  ytl 
her  real  peace  for  ever. 

"  Could  she  not  have  endured  a 
longer,"  he  thought,  "for  the  sake  of  8 
future  ? — for  the  sake  of  such  a  trusting, 
heart  as  St.  Clairs  ?" 

Alas !  he  know  ncit  wlint  liad  buei 
trials — what  her  sufferings  ! 

But  tliii  bdls  had  wased ;  and  now 
heard  the  quick,  sharp  ringing  of  hoofs,  ar 
crackling  rush  of  wheels  on  the  frostv  gr 
He  started  fonvard,  impelled  by  a  mail  dcs 
throw  himself  in  their  way,  and,  if  looks 
blast,  to  blast  tliein  by  his  glance  of  unmea 
scorn  and  hatred.  But  iiappilv  the  ca, 
passed  not  by  that  way  ;  and  the  sounds 
away  in  the  distance.  Then  he  remi'in 
that  he  had  a  hard,  and  bitter  task  before 
which  he  must  set  himself  to  perform. 
must  not  let  tliis  fal:il  news  reach  lii.N  fi 
or  poor  Mrs,  St.  Clair  through   tiii'  inl.l. 
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medium  of  die  public  papers;  he  must  go 
to  the  lattOT  directly,  and  they  must  advise 
together  as  to  the  best  means  of  breaking  the 
miserable  event  to  her  son.  He  left  the  field, 
and  pursued  his  way  through  the  lanes  and 
roads,  without  once  raising  his  eyes  on  a  scene 
now  so  blasting  to  his  sight  Her's  were  now 
those  hills,  those  woods,  those  luxuries  of  art 
and  nature  I  "  Better,  happier  far,"  his  heart 
exclaimed,  "  a  hut  on  the  sea-beat  shore ;  with 
peace,  and  love,  and  truth  !" 


He  travelled  all  that  night,  and  early  the 
nest  morning  reached  Mrs.  St  Clair's. 

Messengers  of  bad  tidings  in  the  East,  come 
with  rent  garments,  and  ashes  on  their  heads. 
Alas  \  it  needed  no  such  adventitious  signs, 
to  convey  all  sorrow  to  the  anxious  mother  when 
he  appeared  before  her;  his  heart  was  rent, 
the  ashes  were  on  his  cheek.  He  could  not 
speak. 

"  My  son  ?"  she  cried,  when  she  saw  him ; 
in  wild  alarm. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Mary  ? — dead  ?" 

"  Worse."     And  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
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hands,  and  threw  himself  down  in  a  duur, 
overwhelmed  as  with  the  shame  and  misery  of 
our  falleo  nature. 

She  quietly  sat  do\vn — her  hands  before  her, 
There  seemed  to  be  a  pause  in  her  whole  bring , 
a  s])acc  Qf  complete  vacuum.  Her  bnrdlh  came 
not,  her  heart  stopped  its  beating ;  her  mind 
berame  quite  blank.  She  could  not  think  that, 
and  she  could  think  nothing  else.  Mr.  Bruce 
rose  after  a  few  moments,  and  gTa-sping  her 
hand,  said  in  ii  low  liwilow  voice  :  "  How  shall 
\vc  ever  till  bitii?" 

"  Tell  him — what  ?"  shi-  said,  Innkinjr  up 
into  liis  ajjitated  count i-naiiw,  and  ondoavourt'd 
to  hi-'iiivi-  tliiit  she  did  not  understand  that,  thi' 
honiliU'  conviction  of  wliich  slic  vft  felt  stcidint; 
oviT  hrr. 

'■  I  caimut  iiami'  it,"'  lu'  ^aid ;  "  you  must 
krow  what  if  is." 

Sill-  cl;is]H'd  her  lumds,  and  sinking  on  lur 
knci's,  liiilinLT  her  face  on  the  sot";i,  si'mnii  lost 
fur  a  tinu'  in  prayvr.  When  she  rose,  b-hv  helil 
out  htr  cold,  trembling  hand  to  him. 

'■  Forgive  nu',"  slie  said,  in  a  voice  so  changeil 
he  alniiist  >t;nteil  at  it,  "  1  could  nut  speak  l> 
voH    then  ;     but    I     have    looked    hcvond    thi> 
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fbhed  world,  for  him,  and  all  is  still  bright 
d  joyful  there.  And  it  was  she  who  taught 
t  to  fed  that !  Great  God !  what  a  world  this 

r 

Tbidy  sat  in  miserable  consultation  for  a  time ; 
id  at  last  Mr.  Bruce  said  tbe  best  thing  would 
» for  him  if  possible,  to  go  out  to  Mr.  St. 
kir,  and  break  it  to  him  as  best  he  might. 
Ids  was  therefore  determined  on ;  and  knowing 
at  a  freshly  commissioned  ship  was  under 
ders  to  relieve  one  of  those  on  that  station, 
I  said  he  would  start  directly,  that  no  chance, 
id  no  time  might  be  lost. 
When  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  he  met 
^Aain  Seymour ;  and  telling  him  his  wishes — 
ough  not  the  reason  of  them — he  could  not 
^  breathed  the  words  to  have  saved  his 
irtence — he  kindly  undertook  to  get  a  passage 

"him  in  the  • ,  and  told  him  it  was  well 

had  not  lost  time,  as  the  vessel  was  just 
^ng  out  of  harbour. 
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»  could  not  yet  rest  his  own  sorrows,  nor 
006  of  the  hearts  he  loved  so  much,  on  the 
mpassions  of  his  God.  He  had  learnt  to 
ink  with  less  harshness  of  the  unfortunate 
rl,  whom  yet  he  too  deeply  loved ;  but  foimd 
at  his  compassion  made  his  sorrow  only  the 
neater. 

As  the  vessel  drew  near  her  destination,  his 
ttd  at  having  to  conununicate  his  fearful  in- 
Digenoe  became  perfect  agony,  and  he  felt 
most  a  dreadful  hope,  that  in  that  deadly 
ime  his  friend  might  have  passed  away  from 
is  evil  world,  ere  he  had  learnt  how  evil  it 
vuld  be ;  blest  in  his  trust  of  her  he  loved  on 
vth,  blest  in  his  trust  in  Him  he  loved  in 
ieaven. 

He  really  dared  not  meet  the  first  burst  of 
is  wretchedness;  and  felt  too  that  the  un- 
(pected  sight  of  him,  and  his  betraying  coun- 
snaDoe  would  at  once  bring  despair  to  his 
eirt;  so  judged  it  best  to  write  a  few  words 
^  addition  to  those  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  hur- 
*rffy  written ;  determining  to  send  them  to  the 
^  before  he  went  thither  himself. 

Ris  heart  quite  sickened  as  they  came  in 
Bht  of  the  vessel,  as  she  lay  motionless  on  the 
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ip  airived;  and  being  still  very  weak,  and 
afing  dizzy  with  his  hopes  and  fears,  he  had 
It  been  able  to  press  forward  amongst  the 
kn^  but  had  commissioned  Edward  Somer- 
De  to  see  if  there  were  any  letters  for  him. 
bo  boy  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  waving  his 
\kn  over  his  head  in  triumph;  having  got 
lon  for  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  one  from  that 
xtbetf  for  himself.  He  gave  Mr.  St.  Clair  his, 
id  was  standing  at  his  side,  devouring  his  own 
ith  eyes,  and  heart,  and  soul,  when  he  heard  a 
7,  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  stretched  on  the 
xk  at  his  side.  He  called  for  help  in  con- 
mation,  and  alarm ;  and  many  soon  came  to 
ii  assistance ;  when  seeing  the  letter — the  one 
m  Mr.  Bruce — still  open  in  his  hand,  he 
oatehed  it  up  before  any  one  eke  could  observe 
^  and  folding  it  up,  put  it  in  his  pocket  with 
oick,  intuitive  sense,  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
Fit  after  fit  came  over  that  distracted  mind  ; 
*  fever  returned  with  double  force  upon  him  ; 
"borrow — that  ready  preparer  for  sickness — 
>ddng  him  but  too  much  fitted  to  receive  its 
Viewed  and  deadly  attacks.  Mr.  Bruce  came 
^  board  soon  after  he  had  sent  his  letter,  and 
Ough  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  he  mounted 
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the  ship's  side,  yet  all  previous  sormw 
forgotten  in  the  anguish  with  which  he  saw 
his  friend  in  his  delirious  state,  battling  between 
life  and  death.  As  he  looked  on  him,  and  met 
the  gaze  of  those  beautiful  eyes,  formerly  so 
eloquent  in  their  varied  expression,  now  fixed  in 
blank  unconsciousness,  or  glaring  with  fierce 
wildness — his  slight  form  a  perfect  skeleton,  and 
his  voice  the  hollow,  horrifying  one  of  "  moodv 
madness," — and  thought  too  of  what  the  return 
of  consciousness  must  bring  to  him  should  he 
sur\nve,  he  could  not  but  feel  wliat  nicrcy  it 
would  be  if  he  were  thus  early  snatched  from 
this  stormy  world,  and  allowed  to  enter  in 
peace  that  calm  "  haven  wliere  lie  would  be." 
But  yet  he  loved  him  so  much  !  His  poor 
mother  too  ! 

It  was  decided  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  should 
return  in  the  ship  that  was  homeward-bound,  as 
his  only  chance  for  life ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  easily 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  him.  Poor 
Edward  Somcn-ille  was  broken-hearted  at  haring 
to  part  witli  him  in  that  state ;  and  before  he 
went,  he  delivered  into  Mr.  Bruce's  hands  the 
letter    (his    own    letter)    carefully    sealed    up ; 
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begging  him  to  assure  Mr.  St.  Clair,  should 
consciousness  ever  return  that  no  syllable  of  it 
had  been  seen  by  living  soul.  Mr.  Bruce  was 
touched,  and  pleased  by  the  boy's  honourable 
feeUng,  and  by  his  deep  affection  for  his  fnend ; 
and  promised  to  write  by  the  first  opportunity, 
and  tell  him  how  it  fared  with  him  whom  they 
both  loved  with  so  deep  a  regard. 


As  they  gained  fresher  latitudes,  the  fever 
gradually  diminished  ;  though  leaving  its  victim 
in  a  state  of  prostration  that  was  wretched 
to  behold.  He  could  not  stir,  or  lift  a  hand  ; 
his  weakness  was  that  of  an  infant. 

Child-like  also,  yet  most  manly,  was  his 
perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  Many  messages  had  passed  between 
his  soul  and  God  through  the  hours  of  his 
fearful  deliriums,  and  death-like  trances.  The 
mind  had  slept  indeed,  but  the  soul  had  been 
awake ;  and  in  its  disentangled  state,  had  fed  at 
the  fountain-head  of  God's  eternal  peace.  ''  So 
He  giveth  it  His  beloved,  sleeping." 

His  murmured  words  were  continually  ad- 
dressed to  God ;  and  when  Mr.  Bruce  spoke  to 
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transcendant  joy,  had  been  in  secret  opened 
ixBf  during  those  hours  closed  to  outward 
ressions.  From  the  first  dawn  of  heavenly 
gs  in  his  heart,  his  course  had  been  marked 
he  most  spiritual  tenderness  of  conscience, 
ry  fresh  ray  of  light,  had  shown  him  more 
more  of  God's  pure  and  holy  nature,  and 
loul  had  panted  to  live  up  to  the  bright 
dard  set  before  it.  But  the  very  ardour  of  his 
re  to  do  so,  had  made  him  fearful  of  his 
state,  when  he  saw  how  often  he  failed, 
how  far  his  practice  was  behind  his  high 
rations ;  and  this  had  constantly  troubled 
mind,  and  he  had  oflen  feared  that  Heaven 
d  not  be  for  such  as  he  was.  And  though 
spoke  the  thorough  conviction  of  his  soul 
thers,  when  he  exhorted  them  to  a  full  belief 
the  all-efficacious  atonement  made  by  the 
1  Jesus  for  their  sins,  yet  he  had  never 
I  able  to  lay  firm  hold  of  that  atonement 
liimself. 

The  Christian  Pilgrim,"  says  Coleridge, 
ts  out  in  the  morning  twilight,  while  yet 
truth  of  the  '  perfect  law  of  liberty '  is  below 
bmizon."  This  had  been  perfectly  true  of 
;  but  now  it  was  "  twilight "  no  longer ;  the 
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fill!  glory  of  the  Gospel  had  burst  njioft 
soul.  He  could  now  not  only  look  up  and  « 
with  filial  love :  "  My  Father,  thou  art  I 
guide  of  my  youth ;"  but  he  could  also  da 
Christ  as  his  redeemer,  and  feel  that  he  i 
through  Him,  "  passed  from  death  unto  life." 
The  glow  of  joy  tiiat  this  conviction  si 
through  his  heart,  none  can  conceive  but  thi 
who  have  felt  it  I  His  soul  thrilled  with  strai 
emotion  as  Mr.  Bruce  told  him  of  the  thin 
he  had  said  when  in  his  wandering  state 
mind ;  and  of  the  powerful  effect  which  Go 
word  had  always  had  upon  him.  He  knew  tl 
there  could  be  no  vanity,  no  self-dccepti 
there,  for  he  was  unconscious  of  all  that  1; 
passed  ;  and  he  felt  that  God  was  therefi 
openly,  blessedly  owning  him  as  His  son,  befi 
men  on  earth — before  the  angels  in  Heavi 
His  soul  rested  with  assured  repose  upon  tl 
blessed  certainty  ;  and  he  entered  indeed,  ii 
"  the  joy  of  his  Lord." 


The  strongest  conviction  possessed  his  st 
that  Mary  could  not  have  outlived  the  trial  tl 
had  fallen  upon  her ;  and  in  his  deep  affectit 
he  teit  that  he  could  sustain  his  own  solita 
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burthen,  when  she  was  in  such  glorious  happi- 
ness. That  thought  gave  him  strength  to 
endure ;  but  for  that  he  felt  he  could  not  have 
lived.  , 

It  was  the  expression  of  this  conviction  which 
first  showed  Mr.  Bruce  that  he  had  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  had  occurred.  He  had 
seemed  conscious  for  some  time,  but  had  never 
spoken,  or  stirred  ;  but  then  he  faintly  pressed  his 
fidend's  hand,  and  looked  up  with  a  calm  smUe. 

"  She  is  happy ;"  he  murmured ;  "  she  could 
not  live ;  God  has  taken  her." 

These  his  first  conscious  words,  completely 
overcame  Mr.  Bruce ;  and  amidst  his  joy  at  the 
hope  of  his  friend's  recovery,  his  soul  bowed  in 
contrition,  when  he  remembered  the  fierce  anger, 
and  unpitying  scorn  with  which  he  had  at  first 
poiu^d  forth  his  relentless  indignation  against 
the  imhappy  girl. 


From  that  time  Mr.  St.  Clair  often  spoke  of 
her ;  and  always  either  with  the  tenderest  feel- 
ing, and  gentlest  compassion ;  or  with  glad 
thankfulness  that  for  her  the  trials  of  life  were 
for  ever  past.  As  his  strength  increased,  how- 
ever, his  own  sense  of  sorrow  and  desolation 
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St.  Clair  warmly.  "  I  now  know  more  than 
ever  that  it  was  not.  But,  Bruce,  if  I  may  say 
one  word,  I  think  that  perhaps  you  do  not  seek 
enough  the  evidence  of  salvation  in  the  fruits  of 
the  spirit : — not  feel  enough  that  the  credit  of 
Christ's  religion  rests  with  you,  before  those 
who  see  you.  I  remember  a  passage  in  a  book 
that  struck  me  much :  *  The  world  cares  little 
for  doctrine ;  the  world  knows  nothing  of  ex- 
perience— but  the  world  can  understand  a  close 
walk  with  God.' " 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  so,"  said  the  other ;  "  I  am 
sure  it  is  so  ;  but  somehow  I  don't  think  of  these 
things  at  the  time ;  though  I  am  sorry  enough 
when  I  feel  I  have  done  wrong.'* 

"  If  we  are  watchful,  we  shall  feel  that  God 
is  working  in  us,  as  He  does  in  none  but  His 
own.  Now  that  I  feel  the  blood  of  the  atone- 
ment cleansing  my  conscience — now  that  I  can 
enjoy  the  assurance  of  being  justified  and  ac- 
cepted through  Him,  whose  mighty  mercies 
have  sought  and  found  me, — oh !  it  is  such  a 
motive  for  holiness  !  such  a  deep,  deep  reason 
to  strive  to  please  that  gracious  Being  who 
bought  us  by  His  own  bitter  suflFerings !  It  is  such 
a  strength  in  oxu*  trials — such  a  comfort — oh 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

In  spite  of  disappointment  and  remorse 
Which  made  the  way  to  ruin  ruinous. 

pollock's  ''course  of  time." 

bere  are  swift  hours  in  Hfe, — strong  rushing  hours 
liat  do  the  work  of  tempests  in  their  might. 

MRS.    HBMANS. 

?Vhen  that  hollow,  solemn  door  had  closed 
m  the  wretched  wedding  party,  they  advanced 
the  communion  table.  Lady  Davenport 
^d  by  Mary,  and  put  her  arm  round  her  to 
port  her;  but  she  withdrew  herself,  and 
h  a  great  effort  stood  trembling,  alone.  Cap- 
I  Normanton  seemed  almost  as  much  agi- 
xlas  herself; — anger,  and  pride,  and  love,  and 
Mne^  all  struggling  within  him ;  and  when  the 
kdl  oame :    *^  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to 
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assistance  of  Lady  Davenport;  the  wretched 
father  standing  by,  helplessly  wringing  his 
hands.  The  derk  opened  the  vestry  door,  and 
they  were  about  to  carry  her  in,  when  Captain 
Normanton,  who  had  till  then  stood  immovable, 
palsied  with  horror,  looking  on  with  vacant 
gaze,— rushed  forward.  He  put  them  all  aside, 
and  taking  Mary  from  them,  raised  her  slight 
form  in  his  arms.  He  spoke  no  word,  nor 
breathed  one  sigh;  but  carried  her  gently,  as 
a  mother  would  her  weakling  child,  along  the 
Kttle  secluded  path  that  led  to  the  clergyman's 
house,  and  there  laid  her  on  a  sofa  which  the 
old  man  had  prepared.  He  knelt  down  beside 
her,  holding  one  of  her  small,  cold  hands  be- 
tween his  own  deathly  ones;  and  looking  on 
in  mute  horror,  while  the  others  were  endea- 
vouring to  restore  animation. 

For  a  time  all  seemed  vain ;  but  at  length 
there  came  a  long-drawn,  quivering  sigh.  Lady 
Davenport  then  dismissed  the  servants;  telling 
them  to  desire  that  the  carriages  should  come 
round  there;  and  it  was  their  opening  the 
church  door,  which  had  caused  Mr.  Bruce  to 
rush  away  in  such  agony;  and  occasioned  the 
ill-timed  chiming  of  the  bells — the  ringers  sup- 
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or  breathed  to  the  old  minister,  whose 
gn  nature  made  every  one  unwilling  to 
jrb  him  by  bringing  to  him  any  evil  report. 
L  heavy  silence  reigned  in  the  apartment  for 
e  time,  broken  only  by  Lady  Davenport's 
xsatiog  sobs.  Mary  at  length  feebly  opened 
eyes;  when  seeing  Captain  Normanton  by 
side,  she  shuddered  with  involimtary  terror. 
"hen  burst  over  him  the  full  torrent  of  his 
f; — not  indeed  for  his  blasted  hopes — for 
i  the  wild  confiision  of  his  mind,  he  was  yet 
idous  of  infinite  relief  in  having  been  saved 
great  crime; — but  it  was, — oh  !  who  can  say 
t  it  was  not — of  agony,  of  hopeless  remorse ! 
ithout  one  ray  of  comfort — one  sustaining 
Knousness  of  rectitude.  The  veil  was  at 
completely  torn  from  his  eyes;  and  con- 
ace,  tortured  to  madness  by  a  thousand 
gs,  overwhelming  him  with  all  its  horrors. 
I  sight  of  his  victim  as  she  lay  there  before 
I  hovering  between  life  and  death — her 
Jking  wreath  lying  beside  her,  and  the 
Ntdered  folds  of  her  white  veil,  falling  around 
I  Qiiogling  its  soft  drapery  with  her  waving 
i;— the  look  of  death  that  rested  on  that  pale 
9kf  flo  sunk  as  to  make  her  dark,  beautiful 
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strove  to  shut  out  the  sounds  of  that  beloved 
voice  in  its  unmitigable  suffering. 

The  old  minister  who  had  known  him  from 
a  child,  and  had  always  respected,  though  per- 
haps not  loved  him,  went  to  him,  and  laying  a 
kind,  trembling  hand  on  his  shoulder,  spoke 
words  of  soothing,  and  consolation :  "  She 
would  recover, — she  would  be  well  in  time," 
for  in  the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  first 
moment,  he  had  not  caught  the  meaning  of 
Mary's  fainting  words. 

But  he  knew  not  the  wound  he  had  to  heal ; 
knew  not  the  wrung  conscience  he  had  to  calm ; 
knew  not,  that  instead  of  a  simple,  natural 
grief,  there  raged  within  that  miserable  soul  an 
unappeasable  fire,  a  deafening,  ringing  cry  of 
shame,  and  cruelty,  and  dishonour ! 

Oh  1  who  can  tell  the  sufferings  of  that 
hoiir!  where  one,  not  bom  for  such  evil 
things,  found  himself  irretrievably  plunged  in 
their  polluted  depths ! — when  one  who  had 
perilled  his  salvation  madly  for  an  earthly  good, 
found  it  torn  from  him,  and  his  wrecked  soul 
cast  on  the  shoals  of  remorse  and  despair  !  O 
God  !  O  God !  such  "  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear?" 
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with  remorse  !  Could  she  be  thinking  of  him  ? 
Could  she  be  returning  the  evil  he  had  done 
her  with  prayer  to  God  for  him  ?  "  Oh  !  not 
if  she  had  known  all,"  he  thought ! — "  not  if  she 
had  known  how  he  had  sought  to  separate  her 
fix)m  her  promised  husband,  when  he  had  learnt 
to  know  how  worthy  that  husband  was  of  her !" 
Yes !  had  she  known  all,  her  pity,  and  her 
prayers  would  have  been  the  same ;  for  tender 
and  forgiving  are  those  who  have  "  learned  their 
lesson  at  the  shrine  of  Grace." 

"  How  full  the  pardoned  heart  of  pardon  ! 
How  full  the  beloved  heart  of  love  !*' 

At  length  she  turned  her  head  towards  him. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  murmured  in  her  low, 
touching  voice ;  "  I  was  so  miserable,  I  knew 
not  what  to  do." 

"  Me !  forgive  you !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Oh  ! 
do  not  mock  me." 

And  then  there  poured  forth  such  torrents  of 
self-reproach,  of  self-abhorrence,  of  hopeless 
repentance  and  regret,  as  froze  her  almost  to  hear, 
and  she  implored  him  to  refrain,  to  believe  in 
hCT  full  forgiveness — her  feeling  sympathy — her 
offered  friendship ; — while  all  her  gentle  words 
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destroyed  me;  I  yielded  to  it  in  every  way 
— every  way — tiU  they  told  me  you  had  con- 
sented. Then — the  weight — the  curse  of  it  fell 
upon  me!  I  felt  death-stricken  then;  and 
nothing  could  have  saved  a  life  blasted  by  such 
remorse  as  mine.  I  leave  you — I  leave  you — 
Miss  Sydney.  Pray  for  me — ^Think  of  me  with 
pity — with  forgiveness.  Farewell — oh  !  fare- 
well." 

His  head  was  bowed  down  again  for  a  time 
in  silence;  —  the  agony  of  parting  was  so 
great ! — Then  he  rose  hurriedly  and  left  the 
room. 

The  old  clergyman  followed  him. 

After  a  time  he  mastered  his  strong  emotion, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  his  old  friend,  and 
commended  Mary  to  his  care,  that  she  might 
not  be  left  alone  with  her  father.  Then,  as  if 
there  had  stolen  a  beauty  into  his  character 
never  there  before,  he  hastily  wrote  a  direction, 
— though  the  effort  seemed  almost  too  great, — 
and  put  it  into  his  hand ;  and  implored  him 
to  write  directly  there^ — to  Mrs.  St.  Clair — 
and  entreat  her  to  come  without  delay.  He 
begged  him  further  to  say  that  he  hoped — 
trusted  they  would   stay  at   the   Park   House 
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was  excessively  hot,  and  the  horses 
it  over  the  ground  so  fast  as  they  had 
r  former  journey ;  and  it  was  therefore 
igy  even  of  that  long  summer's  day, 
nched  their  destination.     They  could 
i  fofnnsl  announcement,  so  sending  the 
1,  they  walked  to  the  drawing-room 
og  to  go  in  that  way.     Mr.  St.  Clair 
uncontrollable  emotion,  when  he  stood 
that  lawn  where  he  had  knelt  in  such 
ary  to  implore  her  to  consent  to  their 
age ;  and,  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph 
fraoe  had  yet  achieved  in  his  heart  was 
ment ;  when,  spite  of  all  that  had  oc- 
lore  than  verify  his  worst  fears — spite 
unutterable  sorrow  he  had  himself  to 
could  yet  thank  God  that  his  beloved 
faithful  in  her  holiness — so  unyielding 
BtroDg  temptation  that  he  had  placed 
And   though   the  harrowing   result 
18  heart  to  agony,  he  could  yet  from 
jchdm:  ^'Even   so,  Father!    for  so  it 
1  m  Thy  sight." 

dow  was  open,  and  the  light  streamed 
fowing  its  brightness  and  its  shadows 
m  88  they  passed.  He  could  not  look 
n^t  when  they  had  been  there  to- 
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then  afresh  the  joy  ; — joy,  in  each  other — for  each 
other ! — oh ! 

Then  came  the  sudden  check, — the  sudden 
pain, — the  sudden  terror,  as,  when  the  first  flush 
of  intense  emotion  had  subsided, — each  first  saw 
how  hollow,  and  how  pale  was  the  other's  cheek, — 
how  weak  the  voice,  how  languid  the  whole  being ! 

But  they  were  together !  and  life  would  soon  be 
bright  again,  and  health  flush  back  anew ! 

Yes !  they  were  together !  what  worlds  lay  in 
those  words  !  and  when  alone  together,  they  knelt 
before  their  God,  and  praised  His  name. 


The  old  man  came,  feeble,  and  penitent.  And 
the  mother !  Oh  !  hers  was  joy  !  How  had  she 
trembled  for  her  child's  life  !  how  mourned  the 
needless  sorrow  he  had  had  to  endure  !  Needless ! 
Oh,  say  it  not  of  a  God  all  love  ! 

Well  did  he — that  now  joyful  being  ! — feel  the 
blessing  which  those  hours  of  dark,  dark  sorrow 
had  been  to  him — unto  what  light  they  had 
brought  him.  He  knew  now  in  whom  he  had 
trusted,  knew  Him  to  be  the  same,  in  storm  and 
sunshine,  in  sunshine  as  in  storm ;  and  having 
^ven  up  all  to  Him  in  his  unutterable  sorrow,  he 
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could  now  trust  him  with  all  his  unmtmblt  jiti 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

n  to  understand  the  necessity  of  that  ruling  one's 
spirit.'  which  is  greater  than  taking  a  city. — ad  am 


o  take  up  arms  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  do  valiant 
Ice  against  His  enemy  and  ours :  — that  ancient  Titan, 
——the  true  work  of  a  man — the  great  war  worthy  this 
lamity  which  He  shares,  who  saved  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
tious  and  blessed  thing,  Adam,  that  this  natural  pro- 
bity to  strife  in  us,  should  have  so  noble  an  outgate. — 

^    OBABMB. 

(ATho  can  analyze  the  feelings  which  warred 
ether  in  Norman  Bruce's  heart  that  night  of 
Qtiiig?  His  astonishment  was  positive  in- 
dnKty,  80  immense  was  it !  and  though  at 
gth  he  felt  that  the  fact  must  be  fact,  and 
I  heard  all  the  explanations — yet  still  it  appeared 
pOMMfl.      His  mind  had  so  completely  received 
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corrupt  nature-^the  washing  in  the  pure  fountain 
opened  for  all  sin,  and  the  putting  on  of  the  offered 
robe  of  righteousness,  fitting  him  for  the  heaven  of 
Him,  that  holy  Being,  who  will  in  no  wise  admit 
anything  with  spot  or  blemish  into  His  high  and 
royal  presence. 

He  felt  refreshed  in  body  and  mind  ;  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  high  desire  of  overcoming  himself  and 
conquering  all  that  could  offend  God  in  his  heart,  he 
went  down  to  join  the  others  at  breakfast ;  and  a 
feeling  of  cheerfulness  entered  his  mind,  to  which 
he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  looked  at  him  with  an  astonishment 
which  was  soon  changed  to  heartfelt  thankfulness. 
He  saw  what  it  was,  and  knew  that  the  blessing 
of  God  was  there.  It  removed  the  weight  of 
mountains  from  his  breast ;  for  the  unhappiness  of 
one  so  dear  to  him  had  been  a  heavy  burthen. 
He  felt  that  the  turning  point  had  come ;  and  that 
each  day  now  would  see  that  ardent  spirit  recover 
more  and  more  of  its  noble  self-possession,  and  of 
its  buoyant  cheerfulness.  He  could  now  endure  to 
feel  his  own  happiness,  to  rejoice  in  it  fully ;  and, 
but  that  the  thought  of  one  miserable  man  far 
away,  would  often  cross  and  grieve  his  spirit,  he 
might  have  felt  his  bliss  almost  too  perfect  for  this 
world.     The  look  of  delicacy  in  Mary's  appearance 
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now — there  is  no  friend  I  have  on  earth,  whose 
company  I  delight  in,  as  I  do  in  Feman  Villa 
Hermosa's.'* 

"  Then  go,  by  all  means ;  and  say  all,  and 
everything  to  them  from  me." 

"  And  tell  Donna  Mercedes  that  *  you  throw 
yourself  at  her  feet  again !' " 

"  Even  so,  and  that  I  '  kiss  her  hand  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times,'  and  will  crave  her  leave  to 
visit  her  again  ere  long ;  when  I  trust  she  may 
have  forgiven  me  more  fully  than  ever  the  offence 
which  first  made  me  bend  the  knee  before  her." 

"  Ah  !  that  mysterious  kneeling  !"  said  Mr. 
Bruce,  laughing.  "But  when  are  you  likely  to 
go  there?"  he  added,  as  a  shade  of  sadness  again 
crossed  his  face,  and  he  turned  away ;  "  you  will 
not,  I  suppose,  go  alone." 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  his  tone  changing  also, 
in  a  moment,  to  one  of  deep  feeling ;  "  and  I  only 
spoke  at  random." 

"  But  when,  St.  Clair — when  do  you  think  you 
shall  marry  ?" 

"  1  don't  know ;  but  soon,  I  suppose.  There 
can  be  no  use  in  waiting  now.'* 

"  None  in  the  world,"  replied  the  other  kindly, 
and  with  a  manner  totally  different  from  his  old 
taunting  tone ;    "  the  sooner   by   far   the  better. 
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"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  other  in  surprise. 

"  When  Mary  was  here  before,  you  often  sent 
her — money." 

Flashes  of  fire  shot  from  Mr.  Bruce's  eyes ;  his 
whole  countenance  was  in  a  flame. 

"Who  told  you  so?"  he  demanded  almost 
fiercely. 

"  She  did." 

"  She  liever  knew  it  -  for  certain  at  least." 

"  Women  are  not  so  dull  as  we  are,  Bruce ;  it 
is  not  easy  to  deceive  them." 

"  And  what  if  I  did  ?  Td  a  right  I  suppose  to 
spend  my  money  as  I  liked  ? — and  there  was  no 
liberty  in  it;  it  came  not  fi-om  me,  unless  ac- 
knowledged." 

"  But  it  did  come  firom  you,  so  must,  and  shall 
be  acknowledged." 

"By  ."      He   checked  himself, — but  he 

flushed  scarlet  again  with  indignation  as  he  added : 
"  You're  not  paltry  enough,  St.  Clair,^  because  you 
are  rich  now,  to  think  of  returning  it  ?" 

"Returning  it!  not  for  worlds.  I  wouldn't 
part  with  that  blessed  load  of  gratitude  for  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  nor  rob  you,  Bruce,  of  the 
joy  of  your  gracious  deed." 

"  There  spoke  a  heart  deserving  of  its  blessed 
lot!"   replied    the    other,  with  sudden    emotion; 
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dearest  friend !  must  not  be  wanting  to  me  in  it— 
nor  hers. — ^And  now,  may  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  be  increasingly  with  you !  May  His 
sheltering  wing,  His  everlasting  arms  be  over,  and 
beneath  you. — After  a  time  we  shall  meet  I  trust 
again,  and  often.  But  now — I  go.  Write  to  me, 
St.  Clair — write  to  me."  And  grasping  his  hand 
he  turned  quickly,  and  left  the  room. 

He  took  leave  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  of  General 
Sydney — and  then  of  Mary.  He  was  troubled  for 
an  instant ;  but  conquering  himself,  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  clear,  and  open  smile.  He  took  her 
hand  in  his,  and  kissed  it  with  deep  respect. 

"  You  will  think  of  me  sometimes,"  he  said, 
"when  you  are  St.  Clair's  deserved,  and  happy 
wife." 

And  he  was  gone. 
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mouth.  Her  astonishment  and  gratitude  were 
great  at  the  communication  made  to  her ;  but  her 
thankful  joy  at  finding  that  Mary  had  escaped  the 
snares  kid  for  her,  was  sorely  mingled  with  appre- 
hensions on  her  account ;  as  the  kind  old  man, 
full  of  nervous  fear  himself,  and  anxious  to  follow 
out  Captain  Normanton's  wishes,  had  written  to 
her  with  such  urgency  not  to  delay  her  coming  for 
a  day  even,  that  she  dreaded  in  what  state  she 
might  find  her. 

The  meeting  was  most  affecting  between  them ; 
and  for  a  time  it  did  really  seem  doubtful  whether 
Mary  would  recover  the  eflfects  of  the  cruel 
suflFerings  she  had  had  to  undergo.  The  sight  of 
her  beloved  friend,  however,  was  in  itself  a  cordial 
almost  life-giving ;  and  the  vast  field  of  happiness 
which  now  again  seemed  to  open  before  her — 
joined  to  the  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
which  her  mind  now  reposed  —  oflPered  every 
facility  for  her  recovery.  The  having  her  father 
too,  always  near  her ; — the  lying  with  her  hand  in 
his — the  looking  at  him,  even  though  her  weakness 
made  it  be  in  silence — all  was  joy,  was  balm  to  a 
spirit  lately  so  tried  by  separation  and  sorrow. 
She  was  removed  almost  immediately  to  the  Park 
House,  though  the  old  minister  continued  con- 
stantly  to   visit  her;   gaining   from   her  a  deep 
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who  ever  appeared  in  her  room,  yet  she  frequently 
heard  another  whispering  voice  at  the  door  ;  and 
often  a  soft  knock  came,  and  some  unexpected 
little  delicacy  was  silently  given  in  ;  or  some  fresh 
green  food  for  her  birds,  or  lovely  flower  for  her- 
self. When  she  had  observed  this  several  times, 
she  asked  whose  were  the  kind  but  imseen  minis- 
terings  which  showed  such  constant  tnought  and 
attention ;  and  she  was  told  they  came  from  the 
old  woman.  She  begged  to  see  her ;  but  it  was 
long  before  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  come 
in.  At  length  emboldened  by  Mary's  kind  mes- 
sages, she  at  last  took  courage ;  but  had  hardly 
reached  her  bedside,  before  she  fell  down  straight 
on  her  knees,  and  earnestly  besought  her  pardon. 

Mary  put  out  her  hand  in  a  moment,  and  the 
poor  old  woman  covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses. 

"  How  could  she  ever  forgive  her  ?  How  could 
she  bear  the  sight  of  her !" 

Mary  reassured  her  with  the  kindest  words; 
and  told  her  truly  that  her  one  look  of  sympathy, 
and  her  kindness  on  that  dreadfrd  day  had  swept 
all  else  from  her  mind ;  and  then  she  spoke  to  her 
sweet  words  of  Him  who  loves  to  pardon,  and 
whose  mercy  is  greater  than  our  sin. 

Once,  before  she  left  the  Park  House  she  begged 
to    be   taken    to    Lorrington.       With   returning 
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Peace  and  happiness  did  much  towards  restor- 
ing Mary's  health ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  she  was  united  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and 
felt, 

"The  deep  and  heartfelt  happiness. 
Of  a  pure  and  hallowed  love." 


The  old  house  of  happy  memory  near  Dover 
being  vacant,  they  went  there,  where  they  were 
soon  joined  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  CJeneral  Sydney. 
The  old  man's  health  had  received  shocks,  which 
at  his  age  he  was  not  likely  to  recover ;  and  gra- 
dually his  strength  gave  way.  But  he  was  so 
peaceful  and  happy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  feel 
grief  in  looking  at  him  ; — so  mild,  so  tranquil,  so 
full  of  kindness  and  affection,  that  it  was  a  plea- 
sure, though  a  sad  one  to  minister  to  the  increasing 
dependance  of  his  infirm  age.  All  memory  of  the 
late  painful  events  had  quite  gone  from  him ;  and 
his  mind  was  thrown  back  to  the  time  of  Mary's 
first  youth  and  girlhood ;  save  when  at  times  a 
vague  sense  of  her  wrongs  came  over  him,  and  he 
would  implore  her  pardon.  He  seemed  accus- 
tomed to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  his  mother,  without 
being  able  to  account  for  their  being  with  kini ; 
but  it  was  a  happiness  to  both  of  them  to  see  hftw 
welcopae   their    presence   ever   was ;    and   Mary, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

who  can  tell  what  days,  what  nights  he  spent 
ideless,  waveless,  sail-less,  shoreless  woe  ? 

pollock's    "  COURSE    OF   TIMB." 

had  heen  with  him,  through  gloom  and  pain 
I  grief  unspeakable,  and  slow-paced  hours 
kt  told  their  moments  out  in  agony. 

Lo !  his  hour  of  fate 
lea  hitherward  in  evening  mists. 

Wait  awhile,  O  Death ! 
'    ♦    ♦    O  wait  for  those 
10  have  not  tasted  yet  of  Heaven's  high  grace ; 
r  bring  them  to  their  audit,  all  unclothed 
th  a  Redeemer's  righteousness. 

MRS.    SIGOURNET. 

rag  juat  a  year  since  Mr.  St.  Clair's  visit  to 
^IL     Mary  was  returning  in  the  evening 
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"  Always  ?  You  do  not  agree  then  with  your 
great  poet : 

"  *  Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria.' " 

"Oh  no,  the  remembrance — the  realized  re- 
membrance of  happiness — must  always  be  hap- 
piness; for  the  mind  is  present  then  with  the 
happy  past." 

"  Yes !  I  have  foimd  it  so,  even  in  my  deepest 
trouble." 

Mary  was  silent,  for  as  the  remembrance  of 
past  happiness  to  her  was,  as  she  said,  happiness, 
so  the  remembrance  of  past  trouble  was  trouble ; 
and  she  could  never  endure  to  realize  what  her 
husband's  feelings  must  have  been  during  his 
dreadful  trial.  The  sorrows  of  another  spirit  too 
— and  that  one  still  sorrowing — came  across  her 
with  the  reminiscences  of  that  evening  one  short 
year  ago,  when  he  hung  with  such  wretchedness 
over  the  gate  of  her  little  garden  ;  and  that  was  a 
chord  that  ever  vibrated  most  painftilly  upon  her 
heart. 


The  next  morning  they  again  talked  of  the  **  year 
before  !"  of  that  lovely  soft  November  morning — 
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"  Oh  no,  it  is  not  from  them.  I  know  the 
hand,  though  so  much  changed.  Open  it,  dear 
Wilfred,  I  cannot." 

"  No,  Mary,  it  may  contain  words  not  meant  for 
my  eye." 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Have  we  then  two  beings  ?"  she  asked  smiling, 
though  sadly. 

"  No,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  his  arms  agi- 
tatedly round  her ;  "  not  for  ourselves, — never 
for  ourselves;  but  for  others — yes.  Remember, 
I  have  still  one  secret  untold  to  you — my  wife ! 
and  he  may  have  things  to  say  to  you  alone." 

Mary  felt  that  he  might — words  of  penitence, 
of  grief,  of  remorse !  She  opened  the  letter  with 
trembling  hands.  He  did  not  look  at  her, — would 
not  read  a  feeling  till  she  might  wish  to  speak  it ; 
so  beautifu  — so  perfect  was  his  confidence ! 

The  letter  was  indeed  from  Captain  Normanton. 
She  read  the  sad  lines  that  spoke  of  his  intense 
sufferings  with  deep  agitation,  and  laying  her  head 
on  her  husband's  breast,  wept  there  in  silence  for 
a  time ;  feeling  through  all  her  sorrow  for  another, 
the  untold  blessedness  of  having  that  breast  to 
weep  upon.  At  length  she  murmiu*ed — half  fear- 
ing to  pain  him  by  what  she  had  to  say  : 

"  Wilfred  !  he  craves  so  much  to  see  me." 
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He  started  a  little,  as  (he  colour  fl 
han  before. 

"  Oh,  Wilfred,"  she  added,  as  sbc pwsiilU 
:^eek  closer  to  his  heart,  "  he  is  d)ing."  I 

"  Good  God '."  he  exclaimed  la  horror.  daspH 
^is  hand  over  his  eyes. 

They  were  both  siUiit  for  some  miiiuU*.  1 
pressed  her  to  his  heart;  thcu  biaidiug  liiil 
DYcr  hers,  he  said : 

"  You  will  not  fear  to  sec  hhn,  Mary  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  1  should  dread  it,"  she  niplitrd. 

"  But  you  will  not  reliise?" 

"  No — not  refuse,  if  you  do  ooL 
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which  often  sent  a  chill  into  her  husband's  heart, 
though  he  would  not  stop  to  own,  or  analyse  whence 
it  came.  These  things,  ever  renewed  before  the 
mind,  are  not  easily  to  be  forgiven ! 

But  he  had  "  come  within  the  ken  of  Heaven" 
— had  weighed  time  against  eternity,  and  knew 
how  brief  it  was !  He  had  felt  what  it  was  him- 
self to  be  forgiven ;  and  could  he  withhold  from 
another  his  "  less  forgiveness."  No !  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  is  "  touched  with  the  sense  of  our  in- 
firmities," dwelt  too  strongly  within  him  for  that ; 
and  had  widely,  and  blessedly  opened  in  his  heart, 

"The  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears." 

He  had  felt  misery,  and  he  could  feel  for  it  in 
others — had  felt  happiness,  and  could  judge  what 
it  must  be  to  live  without  it. 


In  a  short  time  they  were  on  their  journey — 
most  unthought-of  journey !  to  Lorrington.  How 
heavy  were  their  hearts :  heavy  for  the  woes,  for 
the  faults  of  others.  They  were  about  to  see — 
lying  low  in  death-sickness  and  sorrow,  the  being 
who  at  that  very  time,  but  one  short  year  ago,  in 
in  the  fiill  flush  of  health  and  handsome  manhood, 
was,  in  audacious  disregard  of  their  feelings, 
invading  their  privacy  at  Hollington,  and  blasting 
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death.  He  did  Dot  rally,  but  he  did  not  sink  so  fast, 
and  a  ray  of  hope  crept  into  his  wretched  sister's 
heart — that  perhaps  he  might  be  spared.  But  he 
felt  that  it  could  not  be  so;  and  tried, — vainly 
tried,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  great  change. 
But  he  could  not  do  it ;  could  not  find  one 
hopeful  thought  of  God.  He  strove  to  do  it — 
but  his  mountain-sins  rose  between  him  and  his 
offended  Judge; — he  strove  to  do  it  but  he  had 
yet  to  learn  the  force  of  that  prayer  :  "  Turn  Thou 
me,  O  God,  and  I  shall  be  turned.*' — He  knew 
not  of  the  freedom  and  fulness  of  Christ's 
salvation,  and  sought  to  save  himself; — to  atone 
for  what  he  had  done,  to  do  something  to  make 
God  favourable  towards  him. 

But  then  he  would  remember  Mary's  prayers  for 
him,  and  felt  they  could  not  be  refused ; — and  then 
a  hope,  though  vague  and  unformed,  would  rise, 
and  he  would  listen  with  soul  intent,  and  eyes  fixed 
in  eagerness  painful  to  behold,  on  the  old  minister, 
as  he  spoke  to  him  of  truths  which  he  had  heard 
from  Mary.  But  his  soul  dared  not  grasp  them ; 
he  could  not  think  they  were  for  him,  and  so  his 
heart  sunk  down  again,  the  void  and  wretched 
thing  it  was  before.  Ah !  who  can  tell,  or  bear  to 
think  how  frightful  was  his  misery  ! 

He  knew  that  Mary  was  married ;  and  could  at 
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his  poor  friend  craved  for  her  pardon,  he  could 
withold  it  no  longer.  He  gave  it  him ;  and  what  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  did  it  produce !  It  was  truly 
for  a  time  almost  like  her  living  voice  speaking  to 
him  of  forgiveness.  It  produced  an  elevation  of 
feeling,  a  trembling  joy,  a  breathing  hope,  he  had 
never  felt  before. 

"  Could  Mary  pity  him !  would  not  then  his 
Creator  ?  Could  Mary  forgive  him  !  would  not 
his  Redeemer  ?  Could  Mary  pray  for  him ! 
would  not  the  Holy  Spirit  intercede? — oh!"  he 
might  have  added  indeed,  "  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered  ?"  He  dared  for  a  moment  to  look 
upward,  to  lift  his  wearied  eyes,  his  wasted  hands 
and  wounded  heart  to  God.  How  had  those  kind 
forgiving  words  sunk  into  his  soul !  And  when  she 
spoke  of  the  peace  and  comfort  that  were  to  be 
his,  he  felt  almost  already  as  possessed  of  them. 

Yet  soon  this  first  impression  faded  away,  and 
fear  again  depressed  him ;  and  then  returned  that 
dreadful  craving — once  more  to  hear  her  say  she 
pardoned  him.  His  days  were  so  well  nigh  spent, 
his  life  so  near  its  close,  "  surely  she  would  not 
refuse, — surely  her  husband  even  would  not  deny 
his  request,  when  he  knew  how  he  had  suffered !" 

Ah !  did  he  reckon  on  the  nobleness  of  him  he 
had   so   injured?      The    blood   rushed  over    his 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

L'nltima  volta,  che  ti  veggo,  ^  questa 
L'nltima  volta ;  e  desiato  ayrei 
Fo8Be  la  prima. 

MONTI. 

le  ttruggiing  hope,  by  shame,  by  doubt  repelled, 
m  agony  of  prayer,  the  burstiiig  tears — 
lie  daik  remembrance  of  guilty  years 
lowding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might. 

MRS.    HBMANS. 

mui  towards  evening  of  the  second  day  that 
t  C3air  and  Mary  arrived  at  Lorrington. 
loads  and  mists  that  had  hung  heavily  about 
»  morning,  were  beginning  to  break  away, 
M  and  there  the  white  light  shone  done  in 
softness,  giving  brightness,  without  colour 
landscape.  Yet  Lorrington  looked  beautiful 
so  tranquil,  and  the  grass  pearled  all 
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over  with  dew ;  wbiie  tli 

among  the  woods,  shrai 
with  thrir  gauzy  maade,  i 
from  leaf  to  leaf. 

Thej-  sat  s3ent  as  they « 
park  ;  thev  hearts  filltxl  i 
so  near  them,  d>'ing,  ai 
What  now  to  him — boi 
death — were  oU  bis  n 
glorious  beauty  spread  uf 
own  heart  there  lay  such  n 
miser}'? 

Lady  Da\cnpurt  was 
brother's  rnijiii,  watchin 
llfrhts  and  shades  that  n 
siilemnity  over  the  raagni 
when  the  carriage  caught 

"  How  strange  !"  she  ( 

"  What  ?"  asked  her  b 

"  A  travelling  carriagt 
house.     Who  can  it  be? 

"  Impossible !"  exclair 
starting  up,  but  instantly  : 
she  have  come  ?  so  soc 
fure  with  his  hands,  as  h 
rnioflon. 

"  Can  she  have  come  S 
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roanded  Lady  Davenport  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Needless  question !  she  felt  who  it  was. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Captain  Norman- 
ton  could  answer.  He  then  in  a  deprecating, 
feeling  tone, — for  he  knew  how  much  it  would  cost 
her  ever  to  see  Mary  again, — begun  : 

"  Augusta,  my  dear  Augusta,  come  to  me, 
and—" 

"  Not  till  you  tell  me  who  is  in  that  carriage," 
she  replied  fiercely ;  her  eyes  flashing  fire  even  on 
her  dying  brother. 

"  I  would  have  told  you  before,  my  dearest 
sister,  and  not  have  let  it  come  on  you  so  by  sur- 
prise, but  I  had  no  idea  she  would  have  come  so 
soon; — scarcely  dared  hope  indeed, — but  that  I 
knew  her  nature — that  she  would  have  come  at 
all — to  me." 

"  I  am,  I  suppose,  to  be  left  then  to  infer  who 
this  person  so  much  desired  is,"  she  replied,  swell- 
ing with  indignation ;  "  but  if  you  fancy,  Sigis- 
mund,  tliat  I  am  going  to  receive,  or  even  for  one 
moment  offend  my  sight  with  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
St.  Clair,  you  are  mistaken." 

He  shivered  as  she  pronounced  that  name,  for 
never  before  had  she  done  so  ;  but  her  rage  at  that 
moment  overcame  all  other  consideration. 

He  felt  her  doing  it  deeply;  but  after  a  mo- 
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manhood  brought  down  to  the  weakness  of  a  child. 
A  shaded  lamp  was  all  that  lit  that  sad  apart- 
ment, and  it  was  with  trembling  steps,  and  a 
shrinking  heart  that  Mary  entered  it.  The  old 
man  led  her  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  silently 
placing  a  chair  for  her,  retired  to  the  further  end  of 
the  room. 

What  a  picture  would  that  apartment  have 
made  just  then  !  That  old  man  with  the  lamp's 
bright  light  streaming  on  his  benign,  but  sorrowful 
coimtenance,  and  silvery  hair;  and  that  dying 
couch  in  the  dim  shade,  with  that  beautiful  girl 
beside  it.  A  solemn  picture,  full  of  melancholy 
beauty !  but  whose  outward  sadness  was  but  a 
faint  type  of  the  sorrow  and  suffering  that  was 
going  on  within. 

The  silence  was  not  broken  for  a  time,  save  by 
Captain  Normanton's  labouring  sighs,  and  Mary's 
restrained  sobs.  She  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to 
his  fece, — dared  not  meet  the  look  of  death  she 
felt  was  resting  there.  He  dared  not  look  at  her. 
"  Oh !  that  he  had  never  seen  her !"  After  a  time 
he  spoke. 

"  Miss  Sydney,"  he  murmured  ; — then  stopped 
with  a  painful  start,  remembering  that  that  name 
was  her's  no  longer. 


tions  of  all  kinds, 
gotten  depths,  at 
deep  repentance, 
abhorreoce,  his  se 
his  terrible  desf 
judgment  to  co 
from  his  riven 
moments  before  1: 
Once  had  he  S] 
but  what  were  I 
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to  pour  forth  all  his  heart ;  and  she  trusted  then 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  peace  and  comfort.  But 
every  word  of  hers,  seemed,  by  its  very  genUeness 
and  kindness,  to  awaken  new  horrors  in  his  breast ; 
and  still  he  seemed  to  have  something  unspoken, 
which  yet  he  could  not  speak. 

"  I  must  say  all,"  at  length  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
frightful  effort ;  "  must  lay  all  my  sin  before  you, 
that  you  may  know  what  I  have  been,  and  how 
mercy  can  never  reach  such  crimes  as  mine." 

And  then  he  told  her  how  he  had  at  last  known 
St.  Clair  to  be  noble,  true — while  he  was  the 
veriest  wretch  that  crawled  the  earth  !  "  But,"  he 
continued  in  smothered  accents,  "  I  could  not  give 
you  up, — all  the  evils  of  my  nature  rose  up  to 
hinder  me.  Oh,  that  dreadful  hour !  when  they 
told  me  you  woidd  be  mine !" 

Mary  sat  horrified.  She  was  too  young,  too 
good  to  imagine  to  what  extremes  Satan  can 
compel  the  soul  that  has  yielded  itself  to  his 
power ;  too  inexperienced  to  know  how,  while  they 
loathe  the  sin,  prayerless  men  can  yet  be  driven  on 
to  its  committal.  A  new  and  dreadful  world 
seemed  opened  before  her,  and  she  sat  there  silent, 
trembling,  and  affrighted. 

He  felt  that  breathing  silence ;  felt  in  it  the 
condemnation  of  his  soul.     "  Yes,  he  had  sinned 
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rren  beraad   her  forgiveness ;    bnraad  oreo  t 
iovriT  to  speak  to  him  of  peace !"    Tbe  l| 
:bat  mooKnt  wbo  can  conceive  f    In  lot 
M  shrieked  akiud.     His  large  wild  neSK 
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She  could  ntrt  endure  the  dght; — afae  EAq 
3er  knees  beside  htm,  and  strore  to  bnak  tl 
j(  that  dreadiid  oppression.       Tlie  old  i 
drew  near,  alarmed    by  \ui  cries,  and  i 
destb-dews  from  his  brow,  and   bstfaed  aidi  l 
those  stem  hps,  now  quivering  in  mottid  a 
Mary  spcJce  to  him  in  words  of  k 
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pressed  it  with  deep  affection,  as  they  stood  together 
for  a  time,  gazing  on  that  worn,  pale  countenance. 
Suffering  ''had  written  strange  defeatures  on  his 
face,"  and  yet  it  was  still  the  same.  That  finely- 
shaped,  but  gloomy  brow  still  wore  its  imperious 
look,  and  the  straight  compressed  lips  still  spoke 
the  stem  resolve. 

There  had  been  little  indeed  to  soften  in  the 
influences  that  had  surrounded  him ; — nothing  in 
truth,  but  the  sole  memory  of  Mary's  words. 
When  they  had  sounded  in  his  spirit, — unmingled 
with  the  thought  of  his  own  conduct  towards 
her, — they  had  been  soothing  indeed ;  but  the 
waters  of  his  soul  were  seldom  peaceful  enough 
for  that  pure  image,  with  all  its  refining  powers, 
to  rest  on  them  long  undisturbed.  His  deep 
remorse,  his  agony  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
sufferings,  would  sweep  over  them,  and  make  her 
broken  image  terrific  to  his  soul. 

In  his  sister  he  had  found  no  comfort ;  she  had 
no  he^ivenly  consolations  to  impart ;  and  her 
feelings  of  hatred  towards  Mary  made  it  insup- 
portable to  him  ever  to  hear  her  mention  her. 

His  thoughts  too  of  God  were  so  terrible !  for 
severe  to  himself  as  to  others,  he  had  struggled 
against  all  softening  hope,  and  told  himself  it  was 
impious  to  think  that  God  could  pardon  sin  like 


S(;emed  the  only  ones  of 
obtiun  any  bold  ovlt  bim ;  i 
vibrate  through  bis  whole  M 

Of  late  indeed,  a  nunc  I 
bad  at  times  come  over  ium 
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id  that  it  might  be  so  now.  And  as  she  saw 
Iflr  expression  come  over  that  sleeping,  sorrow- 
ie^  she  seemed  to  feel  that  her  prayers  would 
kttited. 

Why  should  they  not  ?"  she  would  have  said 
her  simple  faith ;  ''  He  willeth  not  that  any 
U  perish !" 
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more  enter  the  house,  where  her  sufferings  had 
been  so  great.  How  did  the  image  of  her  father 
rise  up  in  every  part,  and  seem  everywhere  to  meet 
her !  All  painful  remembrance  of  his  hardness  was 
swept  away ;  she  could  only  think  of  him  as  the 
anxious  being  who  had  watched  over  her  in  her 
sickness;  and  restlessly,  in  his  great  love,  moved 
around  her  day  and  night.  He  was  not  himself 
she  felt,  when  he  so  sorely  persecuted  her ;  and 
even  had  he  been,  she  who  had  never  felt  anger 
during  his  life-time,  how  could  she  remember  it 
now  that  he  was  gone  ? 

Death  is  merciful  to  us  in  that ;  and  if  he  plant 
a  dagger  in  tbe  soul,  he  often  extracts  a  thousand 
barbed  thorns  that  may  have  been  rankling  there 
for  years.  Beautiful  that  well-known  saying: 
**  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum." 

And  of  him  too,  now  all  but  numbered  with  the 
dead,  how  sadly  did  she  think.  Seated  on  the 
same  chair  on  which  she  had  sunk  down  after  her 
terrible  interview  with  him  in  the  garden,  how 
vividly  did  that  scene  rise  up  before  her,  in  con- 
trast to  what  now  was.  His  haughty  violence 
changed  now  for  lowly  penitence ;  his  cruel  threats, 
for  gentle  seekings  of  her  pardon.  Ah,  if  she 
mourned  the  sudden  cutting  down  of  his  manhood, 
if  she  wept  to  see  his  strength  and  vigour  gone, 
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to  them.  He  said  that  on  awakening,  Captsdn 
Normanton  had  been  more  cakn  and  tranquil  than 
he  had  seen  him  before,  since  his  sad  return  home, 
though  he  was  evidently  fast  sinking.  He  had 
charged  him  to  try  and  express  his  deep  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  St.  Clair  for  her  generous  kindness ;  and 
to  implore,  if  it  were  not  asking  too  much,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  see  her  once  again  before  he 
died. 

The  next  day  accordingly  they  took  their  sorrow- 
ful way  to  his  house,  by  the  old  pathway,  trodden 
so  often  with  such  different  feelings  by  Mary. 
They  were  received  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  then 
accompanied  her  up  to  the  chamber  where  death 
was  fast  achieving  his  ghastly  victory. 

"  This  is  most  kind,"  said  the  dying  man  as  he 
held  out  his  pallid  hand  to  her. 

"  You  are  better  to-day  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Nearer  the  close."  He  looked  at  her  for 
some  time  in  silence. 

"  Are  you  well  ?"  he  said  at  length. 

"  Much  better,"  she  replied. 

"  But  are  you  well,"  he  continued  in  a  voice  of 
much  alarm.     "  Tell  me— tell  me." 

"  I  shall  be  so  in  time,"  she  answered  with  a 
kind  smile. 

"  Oh  God !"  he  exclaimed,  shudderingly. 
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^ul  for  all  she  had  ever  been  to  him  ; — blessed  her, 
*<id  here-     The  old  minister  drew  near,  and  knelt 
"Cride  tliem,  and  lifted  up  his  voice   in  fervent 
Iyer.    After  a  time  he  rose,  but  Mary  still  conti- 
koeding ;  her  heart  was  so  melted  within  her, 
she  could  not  cease  from  prayer. 
At  length  she  looked  up.     There  was  a  beauty 
[;^^*ll  her  fece  indescribable !  yet  such  as  brought  a 
ler  anew  over  Captain  Normanton,  and  even 
old  minister  seemed  struck  by  it. 
^'  *  *•  You  are  not  well,"  he  whispered. 

**  Oh  yes,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  had  been  quite 
•^Nray  from  earth  for  a  while,  and  it  seemed  almost 
strange  to  return  to  it." 

The  old  man  said  no  more ;  he  was  fearful  of 
:  alanning  her,  and  adding  fresh  pangs  of  remorse 
to  the  crushed  spirit  of  his  repentant  friend ;  but  he 
watched  her  with,  as  it  were,  suspicious  looks,  as 
she  still  knelt  there  with  that  holy  look  in  her 
large  "  reverential  eyes ;"  and  when  the  faint  colour 
mantled  again  slowly  in  her  transparent  cheek,  he 
turned  away,  for  painful  thoughts  oppressed  his 
heart. 

At  length  Captain  Normanton  with  nervous 
agitation  and  evident  difficulty  murmured  to  Mary : 
**  Do  you  think  it  possible — would  St.  Clair  bear 
to  see  me  ?     I  desire  so  greatly  his  pardon." 
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"  I  am  sore  he  woald,"  she  rrpfied  esigmr.  A 
sbe  went  down  to  make  the  reqivst  -,  tad  tbrr 
tunied  togcdKr  to  the  sad  chamber  of  deatli. 

Cqitain  NonnantoD  dosrd  bb  eyes ;  he  sfari 
from  mertJOE  that  iujar^  ouuntcnaiice.  Ur. 
Clair  took  bb  emaciated  hand  ■•  it  Ivf  aa  I 
ror«Hid,  and  dasped  it  kiadlr-  He  igtuiDfJ  I 
pre^ssuiv ;  but  for  some  minates  fteitber  of  Hi 
spoke.  It  was  a  mn'tiag  mcfa  as  mcMoib  ea 
lake  plaee  even  id  this  wuU  of  stnnge  triab- 
Ira^h,  but  stiQ  without  kioldii^  at  hiai,  Capl 
?»ormantOTi  said.  "'  Yoa  stp  most  gvueious — tt 
kind  to  come  t.j  me.  St.  Clair — to  let  her  coc 
but  you  w..r./  i-vtr  irv.T,r.n:ua." 

"Ori  no."  exckimed  Mr.  St.  Clair;  ''I  b 
had  a  thousiind,  thousand  faults  towards  you :  ; 
you  must  teii  rtie  viju  lorjive  ihera." 

'■  It  is  nrxken  to  speak  sn,'"  said  Captain  N 
manton ;  "  I  h^ve.  as  vou  drt-ph  know,  to  in;pl 
ot'  \<j\i  a  Ibr^vene^s  t'w  would  grant." 

He  had  known  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  h-' 
the  report  of  his  marriage:  and  that  it  had  br:'U 
him  to  ih'?  Verge  cf  the  grave.  NVnen.  then'l' 
he  had  said  this,  and  at  last  dared  to  raise 
eyes,  and  saw  in  that  still  p;ile  and  nitori'ii  c-^-m 
nance,  the  deep  trai'es  of  the  sutfer.n^  he  i 
endurvd,  he  felt  ind-.ed  that  few  then;-  were  v 
co^  forpve  suoh  wrong. 
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"  All  has  been  forgiven  long,  long  ago,"  said 
Mr.  St.  Clair.  "  Fervently  did  I  pray  for  you. 
Captain  Normanton,  when  my  own  affliction  made 
me  feel  for  what  I  thought  was  your's ;  and  now  I 
beseech  you  to  believe,  I  have  no  feeling  but  that 
of  deep  sorrow — deep  sympathy." 

"You  are  most  noble,"  said  Captain  Norman- 
ton.    "  Oh  !  it  is  dreadful  to  look  back  I" 

"  All  is  eflFaced — all  washed  out,  for  those  who 
take  their  bleeding  hearts  to  Christ,"  said  Mr.  St. 
Clair.  "We  have  all  offended  Him  far  more 
deeply  than — than  any  of  us  can  offend  another — 
He  who  suffered  for  us — died  for  us — ^loved  us !" 

"Ah  that  is  sin!"  he  murmured,  agitatedly. 
"Love  so  refused — so  slighted!  To  remember 
how  He  has  shaken  my  heart;  called — and  I 
would  not  listen.  Oh  God  !  oh  God !  who  could 
have  mercy  like  Thee  ?" 
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Then  like  a  long  forgotten  strain 
Came  sweeping  o'er  his  heart  forlorn. 

What  sunshine  hours  had  taught  in  vain. 
Of  Jesus  suffering  shame  and  scorn ;'' 


and     he  covered   his   face   with   his   hands   and 
shuddered. 

When  he  withdrew  them,  a  sudden  change  had 
evidently   taken   place.     A   mortal  paleness   had 
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• 
"  Augusta !  dearest  love  1"  he  murmured ;  and 

he  fondly  clasped  the  arm  that  was  thrown  in  such 
agony  across  his  breast.  He  held  out  his  hand  to 
Mr.  St.  Claur,  then  to  Mary.  There  was  a  deep 
silence  in  the  room ;  a  pause  of  feeling,  solemn, 
affecting!  scarcely  an  agitated  breath  was  heard. 
At  length  Mary  felt  her  hand  more  strongly 
grasped,  and  a  smile  passed  into  those  dark,  un- 
earthly eyes,  as  if  gratefully  blessing  her. 

"  Mercy — pardon — Christ — "  he  murmured. 

Suddenly  a  spasm  of  pain  shot  through  his 
breast.  And  then,  as  he  felt  the  death-strife  begin^ 
the  first,  fond,  fast-rooted  affection  of  his  heart 
overbore  all  else.  He  quitted  Mary's  hand,  and 
threw  his  arms  passionately  round  his  sister. 

That  poor,  poor  sister !  She  threw  herself  upon 
his  neck,  and  with  heart-rending  cries,  told  him 
"  he  must  not— could  not — should  not  leave  her." 
He  gasped  out  tenderest  words  of  peace,  of  love, 
of  ftdth ;  till — at  last — fainter  and  fainter — the 
sounds  died  upon  his  lips,  and  his  spirit  had  passed 
away. 

She  knew  it  not ;  the  agony  of  her  own  cries 
made  her  unconscious  how  silent  now  were  those 
pallid  lips ; — the  throbbings  of  her  own  heart — 
how  still  the  breast  on  which  she  lay. 

The  old  minister,  himself  overcome  with  grief, 
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and  his  emotion  became  almost  as  irrepressible  as 
her  own.  She  heard  his  voice,  and  looking  up, 
saw  that  pale,  young  face  bending  over  the  dead, 
and  bathing  that  solemn  brow  with  tears.  She 
gazed  with  blank  astonishment. 

But  soon  the  truth  flashed  over  her — she  felt 
who  it  must  be.  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  threw  her  head  down  again  beside  the  dead ; 
but  now  she  wept  with  less  passion^  less  bitterness 
than  before.  Those  tears  of  his — that  sympathy 
— had  fallen  like  balm  on  her  heart ;  and  when, 
amid  her  own  grief,  she  remembered  from  whom 
they  came — ^from  him,  the  wronged,  the  injured — 
her  very  soul  shrunk  within  her,  confounded — 
melted — overpowered ! 

Oh,  godlike  kindness !  what  power  it  has ! 
How  near  to  Heaven  would  even  this  parting 
earth  be,  if  all  could  feel — all  would  shew  it ! 

"  He  is  happy  now,  Lady  Davenport,"  he  whis- 
pered, in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion ;  and  he  closed 
those  wearied  eyes,  which  had  opened,  he  trusted, 
on  brighter  scenes. 

"  Oh !  but  he  must  not  leave  me — "  she  ex- 
claimed, distractedly.  "  I  cannot,  cannot  part  from 
him !" 

Then  raising  herself,  she  gazed  again  on  that 
dear  face  that  had  been  all  life  to  her,  still  tender 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

But  thus  removed ! 
Bame  o'er  the  abyss  no  sounding-line  hath  proved  ; 
Joined  with  the  unknown^  the  viewless ! 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

All  the  earth 
Hath  not  another  voice  to  reach  my  soul, 
Now  '  his'  is  silent. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

*HE  St.  Clairs  remained  at  the  Park  House  till 
r  the  funeral  had  been  performed.  Mr.  St. 
r  had  made  it  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
last  token  of  his  respect  to  the  departed,  and 
y  Davenport  had  gratefully  accepted  the  offer, 
was  of  course  aware,  that  the  outline  at  least, 
he  affair  with  Mary — ^varied  of  course  into  a 
isand  oblique  shapes — was  known  in  the  neigh- 
*hood ;  and  had  therefore  shrunk  from  accept- 
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around  them;  her  hand  had  laid  that  beloved 
head  in  its  last  resting  place ; — sore  retribution  ! 
for  it  was  her  hand  which  had  wrapped  his  soul 
in  the  shroud  of  selfishness, — which  had  laid  his 
honour  in  the  dust. 

Not  hers  the  grief  that  could  deck  that  solemn 
couch  with  buds  and  flowers ;  there  was  no  hope- 
wreath  mmgled  with  the  cypress  in  her  mmd; 
all  was  gloomy,  black,  and  harsh, — as  she  con- 
sidered the  heavy  stroke  to  be,  that  had  cut 
her  life  as  it  were,  in  two;  robbing  her  of  all 
the  simshine,  and  leaving  only  the  cold,  drear, 
shadow  of  despair,  and  woe. 

And  well  did  the  stern,  and  rigid,  though  finely 
cut  lineaments  of  him  who  lay  so  silent  there,  suit 
with  the  sable  trappings  around ;  the  noble  stature, 
and  fiine  form,  bearing  witness,  in  its  utter  power- 
lessness,  how  weak  is  the  strength  of  man,  and 
his  life  a  thing  of  nought,  when  once  the  death- 
blast  has  gone  forth  against  him. 


And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment — it  is  well 
worth  it — to  trace  the  mercies  of  God  in  His 
dealings  with  this  proud  and  penitent  man ; — to  ob- 
serve how,  against  his  obduracy  and  neglect  He  had 
raised  up  His  own  purposes  of  love  and  goodness. 

Had  he  attached  himself  to  one  who  though 
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him  in  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  learn  to  seek 
the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  alone ;  allowed 
to  manifest  his  sin  before  man,  that  he  might 
see  and  repent  it  before  God.  "That  stumble 
against  the  stone  had  saved  him  from  the  pre- 
cipice," and  "  where  sin  had  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound." 

Ah !  cannot  we  feel  what  a  motive  this  is  not  to 
sin  ?  Who  would  wish  to  oflFend  a  love  that  had 
already  forgiven  ? — a  love  which  "  never  willingly 
afflicts "  but  only  that  we  may  be  made  holier 
thereby.  Suffering  is  not  sent  to  God's  children 
as  a  punishment  of  past,  but  only  as  a  preventative 
of  fiiture  sin ;  and  the  sooner  we  humble  ourselves 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God — the  sooner  we 
conform  ourselves  to  His  Divine  nature,  the 
sooner  will  He  be  enabled  to  gratify  His  own 
exceeding  love  by  lifting  off  from  us  the  pressure 
of  that  trouble  and  affliction,  in  each  stroke 
of  which  He  has  with  such  infinite  tenderness 
sympathised  with  us. 


The  only  signs  of  softened  feeling  that  Lady 
Davenport  had  shown  were,  when  any  word  or 
message  had  come  from  Mr.  St.  Clair ;  then  she 
had  roused  herself,  and  sent  some  kindly  answer. 
That  the  thought  of  him  should  be  continually 
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leaving  that  loved  spot  for  ever.  The  estate  went 
to  a  distant  cousin  ;  but  had  it  been  her  own,  she 
would  never  have  borne  to  have  lived  there ;  never 
have  endured  to  go  again  about  a  place  so  full 
of  his  loved  idea  —  of  his  image  from  child  to 
man ; — fraught  too  with  remembrances  of  such 
humiliation,  such  grief !  She  had  not  once  borne 
to  see  it ;  since  he  died  she  had  never  allowed 
the  shutters  to  be  opened,  but  had  had  them  kept 
entirely  closed,  that  she  might  not  see  even  one 
glimpse  of  the  surrounding  beauties ;  and  at  last 
she  chose  the  darkness  of  night  for  setting  forth, 
alone,  a  wretched,  wretched  wanderer,  over  a  desert 
earth. 

She  sent  Mr.  St.  Clair  a  valuable  remembrance 
of  him  whose  faults  had  brought  on  himself  so 
terrible  a  doom,  and  whose  repentance  had  been 
so  sore — the  bitterness  indeed  of  a  broken  spirit, 
and  broken  heart  ! — and  accompanied  it  with  a 
letter  in  which  she  spoke  her  own  grateful  feel- 
ings. But  she  breathed  no  word  of  wrong  done, 
or  repentance  felt.  That  could  scarcely  perhaps 
have  been  expected ;  and  it  is  only  matter  of 
wonder  that  her  feelings  had  softened  to  the  degree 
they  had  towards  him.  Frequently  afterwards  did 
she  send  him  kind  remembrances  and  letters ;  but 
it    was  long  before  Mary's  name  was  ever  men- 
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shadow  forth  the  suflFerings  he  would  afterwards 
occasion  her.  And  then — oh !  the  last  few  days  ! 
— those  interviews — those  touching,  painful,  hope- 
ful interviews  ! — And  all  was  viewed  through  the 
mediiun  of  that  sad  reverence  which  ever  attends 
the  memory  of  the  dead, — that  softening  tender- 
ness which  so  oftien  hangs  around  the  thought  of 
those  who  have  loved  us  with 
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^1^  winds  set  in,  they  made  their  dispositions 
quitting  England  for  a  time,  for  the  warmer, 
Unier  air  of  Nice ;  but  as  the  spring  winds  even 
5te  were  often  very  trying,  and  as  they  had 
acnred  continual  pressing  invitations  from  the 
ttquis  Villa  Hermosa  to  visit  him  in  Spain,  they 
bermined  to  do  so  on  their  way  out. 
To  their  surprise  they  found  Mr.  Bruce  still 
are.  The  last  time  they  had  heard  from  him  he 
d  talked  of  going  away ;  and  they  had  fancied 
m  far  off,  though  they  knew  not  where. 
The  meeting  between  the  two  parties  was,  for 
vious  reasons,  one  of  great,  and  curious  interest ; 
t  a  very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  show  Mr.  St. 
sur  what  he  most  desired  to  know :  that  Donna 
srcedes  was  not  changed,  and  that  Norman 
uce  was. 

She  was  evidently  very  nervous  at  first ;  but  it 
B  delightful  after  a  while  to  see  her  with  Mary ; 

see  those  two  beauteous  creatures  sitting  to- 
;her,  looking  at  each  other — ^with  warm  pleasure 

Mary's  side;  and  with  intense  interest  on 
nna  Mercedes' ;  who  could  not  but  sigh  when 
s  saw  how  lovely  she  was,  and  felt  how  impos- 
le  it  must  be  for  Norman  ever  to  forget  her. 


It  is  seldom  that  any  one,  especially  perhaps  a 


:G-2  THE    FIRST 

voman,  is  bUnd  to  the  feelings  of  attadiraait'^  I 
hev  inspire.     Yet  it  was  so  with  DonniMwo*- 1 
She  saw  not  that  Norman  loved  her.   Sbs  tiw  1 
it'ver  thought  it  possible  he  should  do  w.  ^'  I 
ler  incaqjerienced,  and  'romanesque'  mind,  t"  Iw  I 
jnce  was  to  love  for  ever;  and  in  aH  hfflB"! 
endeavours  to  cheer  him,  she  had  nnvo  hii*l 
Thought  of  self;  never  dreamed  that  she  cooUftl 
a  moment  replace  to  him  the  being:  he  bad  so  O^ji  I 
ind  devotedly  loved.     When  therefore,  slic  ■ 
that  he  gradually  more  and  more  sought  bcTW 
preferring  to  be  with  her  rathnr  than  her  fa 
she  simply  thought  that  periiaps  she  i 
better  in  his  sadness  ;  perhaps — and  then  sfatv^ 
self  felt  sad — reminded  him  of  ^f  ari-. 

But  Norman  loved  Mercedes — with  a  bt »  I 
tender,  if  not  as  \'ehcment  as  that  be  h*d  fell  Ar  | 
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^^y^Ocy  and  gaiety  of  early  youth,  even  to  old  age, 

"J^t  not  step  out  of  propriety,  or  bring  their  graver 

into  disrepute.     Indeed,  if  well  done,  the 

ional  "  boy,"  rushing  forth  from  beneath  the 

of  the  lawyer,  the  gown  of  the  lecturer,  the 

uniform  of  the  field-marshal,  or  even  the 

of  the  divine,  may  add  an  infinite  charm 

the  "  man,"  who  is  thus  for  the  moment  super- 

But  it  is  not  so  with  a  woman ;  she  must  step 

a  quite  new  existence.     Her  girlhood's  laugh 

be  exchanged  for  the  "quiet  maiden's  smile ;" 

S^*^r  mind,  though  it  may  retain  its  playfulness, 

^"HBnst  quit  its  volatility ;  her  actions  must  be  ruled 

lljr  the  tranquil,  inward  dignity  of  self-respect,  and 

^lier  manners  moulded  by  her  grace  of  mind,  or, 

"^'llowever  *  piquante,'  she  will  never  be  what  woman 

* '  aiMmld  be :  the  soother,  the  calmer,  the  elevater, 

ihe  refiner  of  man;  the  "  anodyne  pillow"  of  his 

■beart,  his  winner  to  the  gates  of  heaven  ! 


Mr.  Bruce  had  been,  we  have  sdd,  astonished  at 
the  improvement  in  Donna  Mercedes ;  but  not  less 
was  he  struck  with  the  change  of  her  manner 
towards  himself.  He  could  not  of  course  have 
expected  her  to  be  the  same  as  when  in  childhood 
she  bad  fi*olicked  round  him,  or  they  had  together 
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Sbwly  the  truth  dawned  upon  him; — slowly, 
W  not  un]^leasingly ;  and  irresistibly,  step  by  step, 
I  he  gained  an  insight  into  her  feelings,  his  own 
itponded  to  them.  He  could  hardly  believe  that 
V  80  many  years  his  image  could  have  lain  un- 
noken  in  the  depths  of  that  pure  heart ;  that  the 
lon^t  of  him,  absent,  forgetful, — could  have 
JDmed  the  morning  of  a  life  so  bright,  have 
mped  itself  so  indelibly  on  so  young  a  memory. 
nd  yet  he  found, — he  felt  it  was  so ;  and  with 
aat  a  wondrous  charm  did  the  conviction  come 
«r  him ! — he,  who  had  lived  so  long  under  all 
e  horrors  of  an  unrequited  love !  It  was  like  a 
ight,  warm  sunrise  to  one,  who  through  mid- 
l^ht  joumeyings  had  been  battUng  with  storm 
d  tempest. 

But  he  could  not  tell  her  he  had  read  her  heart. 
le  secret  seemed  of  such  beauty  he  could  not 
en  it  to  the  light  of  day.  And  so  she  knew  not 
ftt  he  loved  her,  or  that  her  love  was  known  to 
DQ ;  but  she  lived  with  him  beside  her,  in  un- 
lestioned  peace,  and  imexamined  happiness ;  and 
month  after  month  passed  by,  she  still  was 
ippier  from  seeing  his  unhappiness  depart, 
ough  she  thought  it  merely  the  effect  of  time, — 

resignation, — and  knew  not  it  was  herself. 
in,  hiis  happiness  was  hers,  and  she  was  happy. 


THE   FIRST 


Perhaps  by  that  secret  mesmeric  power  f 
some  mysterious  way  certainly  does  pep 
worid,  she  felt  the  influeoce  of  his  love,  tt 
existence  was  unknown,  e^-en  to  her  thoi 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  for  the  time,  her  ) 
gone,  and  her  peace,  and  the  gentle  gaiety 
heart  restored  ;  and  as  they  spoke  togetber,- 
often  did, — on  heavenly  things,  loveliea 
seemed  to  open  to  tlieir  view,  aad  they 
their  mutual  hope  bound  their  hearts  tog 
ties  that  could  never  be  dissevered ! 


"  Well,  St.  Clair !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Br 
day  as  they  were  wdking  togetlier ;  "  h 
rene\xf-d  your  prostrations  before  Merced 
or  was  it  all  bni\-ado^that  rat-ssagc  of  yoi 
by  mc  ?  I  gave  it  though,  and  thought  si 
have  expired  '  sur  place,'  she  was  so  thi 
discomposed.  Do  you  know  1  never  shall 
satisficd^nevcr  shall  be  able  to  die  ii 
;which  I  wish  particularly),  till  I  have  fo 
all  how  and  alxtut  that  same  thing  !  '  I 
thought  by  day,  my  dream  by  night.'  V 
you  mean  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Don't  you  remember,  Bruce,  one  da 
(hdn't  especially  agree  about  everjlhing, 
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•^  I  should  tell  only  one  person  about  it  ?  Well, 
*  IttTO  neirer  told  her  yet." 

"Why  not?" 

*She  was  not  curious." 

«0h,  butlam!" 

"So  I  see;  but  I  like  a  secret,  it  is  a  very 
terketable  article,  '  et  je  pose  en  principe  de  ne 
am  oeder  sans  une  indemnity  pleine,  entifere,  et 
Dr6iliible !' " 

**  *  Pr^dable  !'  that's  keeping  the  game  in  your 
)wn  hands  in  good  truth." 

**  I  suspect  you  have  the  purchase-money  in 
fours,  Bruce. — ^Tell  me,  my  good  fellow,"  he 
x>ntinued,  his  laughing  tone  changing  to  one  of 
»mest  kindness  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  com- 
iBoion's  shoulder,  ''have  you  not  a  secret  which 
fCfa  might  think  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  ?" 

"  Me  ?"  exclaimed  the  other,  colouring  deeply ; 
'  n^at  secret  can  I  have  ?" 

"  One — I  think  at  least — that  I  should  be  glad 
beyond  anything  to  hear." 

Norman  walked  on  in  silence ;  his  countenance 
Eiin  of  agitation.  At  last,  stopping  short,  and 
turning  abruptly  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  he  said : 

"  I  don't  know  either,  why  I  shouldn't  tell  you ; 
Tor  hundreds  of  times  I  have  longed  to  have  you 
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**  No,**  replied  the  other,  quieting  down  in  an 
stent ;  "  I  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  it.  It  is  a 
Ite  too  happy,  a  dream  of  life  too  perfect,  to 
xhange  for  any  reality,  even  greater  joy." 

•*  But  does  she  know  your  feelings  ?" 

^  She  feels  them,  I  am  sure." 

*  But  you  should  speak ;  she  must  have  suffered 
koogh  through  these  long  years." 

"She  doesn't  suffer  now;  she  is  very  happy. 

0  you  suppose  I  don't  know  every  turn  of  her 
Bogeful  countenance  ?  every  thought  of  her  crystal 
■rt  ?  '  Par  piti^,  laisses  nous  tranquils  !  laisses 
«8  respirer-jouir  un  moment  dans  ce  bas 
(mder  But  really,  St.  Clair,  I  know  she  is 
ppy ;  and  we  have  both — "  and  a  shadow  of  his 

1  sorrow  came  over  his  countenance,  "  both  need 
quiet  and  rest ;  and  we  find  it  in  each  other  as 
i  are.  A  word  spoken, — and  then  come  consents, 
d  settlements,  and  congratulations !  enough  to 
I  the  strongest  man  !  No,  this,  '  chiar-oscuro,' 
is  summer-morning's  twilight  suits  us  best.  I 
luld  not  break  its  charm,  even  for  the  sun's 
B  glorious  rays." 


The  charm  of  that  "  summer-morning's  twilight" 
Sf  however  soon  broken  ;  and  that  "  sun's  own 
Hious  rays"  did  soon  arise  on  Donna  Mercedes' 


THE   FtBST 


astonished  heart.  It  n-as  impossible  bat 
should  so  be  I  Norman  could  not  go  on  t 
speaking  only  a  silent  Iiuiguage. 

We  have  said  that  she  had  never,  as 
imagined,  "felt  his  feehngs;"  and  she  waa 
astonished,  when,  while  still  thinking  tlut  i 
looking  on  a  rival  in  Mary,  still  soothing  a  \ 
heart  in  Norman,  she  found  she  was  tfa«  oal 
of  the  one — the  beloved  of  the  other.  * 
therefore,  these  "sun's  rare"  were  indeed  "^c 
but  Norman  was  right  in  thmking  tbat  to  1 
"  morning's  twilight"  was  most  perfect ;  fi 
did  L'omo  the  iisking  of  "  consent,"  and  w 
tierv  spirit  little  dreamed  of,  and  ill  brookc 
delay  in  gaining  it. 

His  was  not  a  ch;\racter  that  was  either 
or  v;iin ;  but  a  certain  conscinusness  of 
riority  in  most  things  over  others,  made  bin 
out  thinking  of  it,  in  real  simplicity  of  min 
pose  that  he  should  be  welcome,  at  all  tim« 
places,  and  in  iUl  rapacities ;  and  he  liac 
dri'niiii'd  that  if  he  wished  to  marry  Donii 
L'edis.  all  her  kindred  would  nnt  be  eneha 
the  idea.  But  the  proud  old  noble  looked 
for  Iiis  admirable  daughtrr;  ;nid  would  fa 
Seen  her  first  in  position,  as  she  was  in 
He  loved    his   nephew,  liowever,  dearlj  ; 
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refusing  his  consent,  was  careful  not  needlessly  to 
offend  a  haughtiness  which  was  rather  pleasing 
than  displeasing  in  his  eyes.  He  contented  himself 
with  saying,  that  he  wished  Donna  Mercedes  to 
marry  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  not  to  be 
settled  in  another  land  but  his.  But  when  he  saw 
how  vehement  Norman's  anger  was, — how  deeply 
Mercedes  felt  it,  and  thought  too  of  the  troubled 
state  of  his  own  land,  and  how  her  affections  had 
even  clung  to  her  mother's  home,  his  heart  relented, 
and  his  pride  gave  way. 

Mercedes  too,  had  again  wept  on  Feman's  breast, 
had  again  wound  round  his  loving  heart  with  her 
sweet  ways  and  fond  affection  ;  had  reminded  him, 
as  she  again  pressed  her  gentle  cheek  to  his,  of  his 
promise  to  be  "  her  friend — ever — always !" — en- 
trusting to  his  faithful  ear  the  confession  that  it  was 
for  Norman  that  those  former  tears  were  shed ;  till 
pride,  ambition — all — melted  away  before  his  love 
for  her ;  and  promising  that  he  would  indeed  be 
"her  friend — ever — always,"  he  undertook  to  be 
her  advocate  with  her  father. 

All  was,  therefore,  after  a  time  settled;  and 
then  even  Norman  found  the  "  sun's  rays"  happy 
ones ;  though  he  still  felt  that  the  "  greenest  spot 
in  earthly  memorj',"  would  ever  be,  that  unacknow- 
ledged  knowledge  of  his  joy,  that  undisturbed. 
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un^mkeii  happioess   which    hid  pnoU  t 


'■  Tl!  so  in  lore !  the  faitUol  bcart 
From  her  dim  viaoa  would  not  [>ut — 
When  first  to  ber  toad  gize  ie  gmn, 
Tbat  paitst  rpot  in  fascy'e  hMven, 
For  ali  the  gorgeous  sky  besMlc. 
Though  i^edged  her  own.  Bod  fon  f  oiUdc ; 
[>eafa'  than  erery  past  noon-day. 
That  twilight  gleam  to  her,  tlioi^h  iunt  inil  k  «< 


"  And  DOW  agiUD,"  be  exclaiiDcd  to  Ht.  I 
Clair    the    dav  before   that    MtdeH    &r  liie  1 
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curiosity  the  noblest  quality  of  the  human  heart, — 
how  were  they  libelled  when  called  curious!  No, 
if  you  want  your  really  curious  animal — your  cu- 
riously curious  animal — you  have  it  in  your — man. 
Perfect — as  he  always  is  in  everything — he  is  your 
*  perfect  curiosity.'  And  now — remember — I  am — 
'  Man.' " 

•*  Well  then,  I  will  speak  to  thee." 

And  with  infinite  tact  he  told  him  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Norman  frowned,  and  reddened  when  first  he 
heard  that  Donna  Mercedes'  affection  for  him  had 
been  guessed  by  another  previous  to  his  own  know- 
ledge of  it.  But  when  he  remembered  who  that 
other  was,  how  noble,  how  perfect  in  feeling — he 
was  almost  gratified  that  so  delightful  a  secret 
should  have  deposited  itself  in  such  a  casket ;  and 
when  he  learnt  how  naturally — how  simply — how 
unconsciously — how  in  accordance  with  all  her 
lovely  character,  that  secret  had  escaped  from  Mer- 
cedes' heart,  his  own  felt  melted  in  tenderness.  And 
further — when  he  found  in  answer  to  his  own  close 
questioning,  that  she  had  been  aware  of  his  love 
for  another,  and  knew  how  beautifully,  piously, 
magnanimously,  she  had  borne  that  painful  know- 
ledge,  he   with   difficulty    restrained   a   burst  of 
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the  remembrance  of  Mary's  pale  cheek  and 
eyes  rose  before  him ;  and  shudderingly  he 
>  his  fearful  heart  to  God. 


remainder  of  the  narrative  will  be  given  in 
Clair's  words.] 


T  2 


Was  given  to  Natui 
Wliispering  of  grief 


Sumcliow    love   is   best   n 
[ilil.-c,  or  the  breath  we  (irnw 


We  left  the  friends  m 
nvdcd  to  Nice.  Mary 
niicc  more  the  soft  air  s! 
til  liiuk  again  on  the  sc 
her  childhood  : — where 
iiur  fternal  union  had 
taking  me  and  my  mc 
spots,  and  all  tlie  cnde 
diiys  ;  and  rejoiced  to  sc 

At\cT  a  time,  to  our 
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given  to  us;  whose  loved  existence,  though  it 
could  not  add  to  our  happiness  in  each  other,  yet 
opened  to  us  a  new  channel  of  enjoyment.  Mary's 
health  too  was  improved,  and  all  seemed  smiling 
around  us. 

Yet  still — I  sought  not  to  know  why — I  ever 
felt  as  if  walking  on  a  giddy  height,  from  which 
in  a  moment  I  might  be  hurled.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  of  my  former  morbid  tempera- 
ment in  this ;  I  think  it  came  from  natural  causes ; 
but  as  I  would  never  stop  to  investigate  them, 
their  vague  influence  over  me  made  me  often  feel 
as  if  in  a  dream. 

And  in  looking  back  it  is  still  the  same ;  that 
time  appears  like, — not  a  portion  of  my  life,  but 
an  episode, — a  bright,  fearful,  trembling  episode, 
whose  exquisite  joy  was  too  subtle,  too  etherial  to 
rest  upon ;  the  sense  of  its  tenderness  being  kept 
too  acutely  alive  by  the  shadowing  evil  whose 
undefined  shape  seemed  even  to  hover  around  it. 
Had  I  had  courage  to  name  the  fear  I  had  to 
myself,  and  taken  it  in  all  faith,  and  confidence  to 
God,  He  would  perhaps  have  taken  it  from  my 
heart,  or  else  have  given  me  His  peace,  and  that 
felt  confidence  in  His  mercy  which  alone  can  com- 
pensate for  human  fear  or  tribulation.     But  my 
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heart  could  not  shape 
Him  ;  so  I  had  to  go  ( 
ing  in  a  glorious  sea ;  i 
meets ;  yet  feeling  that  ii 
their  crested  heads  abov 
their  depths. 

Oh  !  it  is  terrible  to 
Kuch  H  ceaseless  consci 
after  it  will  be  our  blis 
thing  we  love  may  not  i 
constant  edge  of  love's 
hearts,  when  sharpened 
— of  separation — is  bar 
too  inucli — no  one  ciui 
iH-ss  wliicli  ever  hovers  ( 
made  me  feel  everything 
There  was  no  repose  in 
was  so  dear  to  me ;  it 
fur  wiiifh  (lur  iintUR'S 
limited. 

Yi't  it  was  happiness, 
with  her  always,— and  \ 
And  now — to  see  her  w 
likuness  in  its  little  face, 
her  uctiun  in  its  tiny  bar 
Yet  its  long-cut  eyes  w 
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I  was  now  with  her,  whom  1  had  then  not 
»    my  heart  over-fiill  with   strong  affections, 
tQy  aim,  I  trust,  a  steadfast  one :  to  glorify 
QtxL     I  could  but  be  thankful  for  the  change. 
Qow  beautiful  it  was  there  !  flowers  blooming  on 
the  mountain-sides.     The  wild  tulip  of  spring, 
to  that  place,  had  given  way  to  the  more 
blossoms  of  warmer  months ;  and  the 
-song  of  the  birds  was  hushed  into  summer 
oe.     It  was  so  calm  all  around !     The  "  mur- 
of  the  mountain  bee,"  the  stealthy  rustling 
tile  wind  as  it  crept  over  the  the  thymy  pasture, 
aU  that  reached  us   on   that  breezy  height, 
e  had  been  talking  of  Bruce,  and  of  the  happi- 
which  his  new  prospects  gave  us ;  and  I  then 
laat  told    her  about  my   mysterious   kneeling 
Donna  Mercedes.      She   was   much   inte- 
at  the  account  of  the  early  and  constant  love 
^i'tf  that  young  heart,  and  rejoiced  the  more  that  it 
found    such    happy   ending.      But   then   a 
stole  over  her  countenance ,  and  as  she 
t  my   eye   fixed   on   her,   her  colour  rose, 
Bbe  smiled. 
i^Whatisitriasked. 

r!^  I  was  only  thinking,"  she  replied,  "  how  strange 

that  such  a  trifle  should  have  such  serious 

i    though,  in   truth,    *  it  is  only   the 
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At  fesftfa  she  pcroi 
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wti  'St  olvur.  thcugti  i' 
chacrrd  Y*t  dark  as 
win>  ever  cdg«i  with  po 
Mv  m^nborhad  been  ra 
ana  in  the  coc-I  of  one 
bx(i  gone  up  on  the  I 
a  remenr.liraniv  of  ber  a 
brauhfiil  litile  Spanish  j 
and  >he  n-dc  upon  tha 
preftTTing  to  walk  hom 
sal  down,  ami  w^aichrt 
buttirfliej  with  their  whi 
oTir  the  siii-,  blue  waters 
abinit  that  time,  four  vm 
there  first,  alone ;  a  raci 
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being.  I  was  now  with  her,  whom  I  had  then  not 
met ;  my  heart  over-full  with  strong  affections, 
and  my  aim,  I  trust,  a  steadfast  one :  to  glorify 
my  Grod.     I  could  but  be  thankful  for  the  change. 

How  beautiful  it  was  there  !  flowers  blooming  on 
all  the  mountain-sides.  The  wild  tulip  of  spring, 
peculiar  to  that  place,  had  giv^en  way  to  the  more 
numerous  blossoms  of  warmer  months ;  and  the 
spring-song  of  the  birds  was  hushed  into  summer 
silence.  It  was  so  calm  all  around  !  The  "  mur- 
murs of  the  mountain  bee,"  the  stealthy  rustling 
of  the  wind  as  it  crept  over  the  the  thymy*  pasture, 
was  all  that  reached  us  on  that  breezy  height. 
We  had  been  talking  of  Bruce,  and  of  the  happi- 
ness which  his  new  prospects  gave  us ;  and  I  then 
at  last  told  her  about  my  mysterious  kneeling 
before  Donna  Mercedes.  She  was  much  inte- 
rested at  the  account  of  the  early  and  constant  love 
of  that  young  heart,  and  rejoiced  the  more  that  it 
had  found  such  happy  ending.  But  then  a 
sadness  stole  over  her  countenance ,  and  as  she 
caught  my  eye  fixed  on  her,  her  colour  rose, 
though  she  smiled. 

"  What  is  it  r  I  asked. 

"  I  was  only  thinking,"  she  replied,  "  how  strange 
it  was  that  such  a  trifle  should  have  such  serious 
consequence ;    though,  in   truth,    '  it  is  only   4^a^ 
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^hall  say,  and  what  I  shall  not  say,  and  that  is 
^!?mble,  between  us.     Why  should  we  not  think 
^c^  death,  Wilfred  ?  it  is  not  an  enemy/' 

Not  to  you,  Mary, — oh,  not  to  you :  but  to 
I" 
"  We  could  not  at  least  be  long  parted,"  she 

her  low  voice  growing  tremulous. 
*«0h  !  but  a  day  !"  I  exclaimed  passionately ; 
I   threw  myself   down  on  the    grass  behind 
:,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 
"  Dear  Willy ! — dear  Willy !"  she  murmured, — 
lier  voice  full  of  tears,  as  she  pressed  her  hand 
Imderly,  and  repeatedly  on  my  arm. 

After  a  moment  I  tried  to  conquer  myself;  but 
ite  I  raised  myself  and  looked  at  her,  there  was 
such  a  sadness  in  her  dark,  angel-eyes,  that  I  felt, — 
she  had  not  spoken  to  me  too  soon.  All  in  a 
moment  a  perfect  calmness  fell  upon  my  heart ;  a 
wonderous  hushing  of  all  fear  and  grief.  I  knew 
what  my  fate  was ;  knew  that  the  lonely  sentence 
had  gone  forth  for  me,  but  I  seemed  to  accept  it 
with  open  hands — with  an  elevation  of  feeling  that 
bore  me  above  this  fleeting  world.  Yes!  I  felt 
that  I  could  yield  her  up  to  God  without  a  mur- 
mur,  though  my  heart  might  break. 

"  Mary  !"  I  said  after  a  time,  "  you  are  right ; 
death  is  no  enemy ;  let  us  speak  of  it — of  that 
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then  her  streng 
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in  a  revulsion 
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despair: 

"Oh!  what. 
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unconsciously  I 
pale,  heavenly  fi 
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sorely  that  there  was  one  for  whom  I  could  not 
but  wish  to  live, — that  my  soul  could  not  yet  fly 
unfettered  from  the  earth,  my  spirit  sunk,  and  I 
could  only  murmur : 

"  God  will  rule  all  aright,  Mary.  I  desire  to  be 
passive  in  His  hands ;  to  live,  to  die,  to  suffer,  to 
enjoy ! — be  it  all  as  He  wills." 

She  hid  her  face  on  my  breast,  and  I  heard 
amid  her  low  sobs,  her  gentle  voice  exclaiming : 

*•  My  boy  !  my  boy  !  oh,  to  leave  him  too — to 
leave  him !" 

"  With  God — and  me,  Mary  !  Can  you  not 
trust  him  to  our  love  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  straining  me  again  and 
again  to  her  poor  sinking  heart ;  "  but  I  know 
his  little  ways,  aU  his  little  wishes." 

"  God  can  teach  me  to  know  them,  dearest ; 
and  you  shall  teach  me.  He  shall  always  be  near 
me,  never  leave  me ; — and  I  am  not  a  rough 
nurse,  Mary,  am  I  ?" 

"  Ah,  gentlest,  kindest,  most  loving !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Yes,  I  can  leave  him  to  you,  and  he 
will  not  miss  me ;  and  I  shall  see  him  again. 
Oh !  I  am  weak  and  wicked,"  she  added,  as  she 
raised  her  head  and  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
"  and  faithless,  as  if  my  Saviour  were  not  in 
Heaven  planning  my  happiness  and  holiness,  and 
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thou  art  in  the  waters,  they  shall  not  overjflow 
thee,"  is  His  promise ;  and  He  is  ever  true.  And 
those  *  shining  ones,'  may  they  not  be  those  who 
have  loved  me  here  ?  Ah !  no  angel's  form  could 
be  to  me  like  my  father,  my  mother !  How 
rejoiced  should  I  be,  to  see  him  happy !  How 
wondrous  to  think  that  we  shall  meet  in  perfect 
joy,  and  love  each  other  with  an  angel's  love  for 
ever.  Yet  not  the  love  I  shall  have  for  you,  my 
husband ;  there  must  be  differences  there  as  well 
as  here — and  we  shall  love  in  heaven  as  we  do 
here ; — we  cannot  better." 

And  her  voice  sunk  low  again,  for  weakening 
human  love  had  overcome  her.  I  saw  how  ex- 
hausted she  was,  and  pressed  her  dear  head  down 
again  upon  my  shoulder,  and  told  her  to  rest  there, 
and  that  I  would  not  speak.  She  lay  there  silent 
for  a  time,  her  eyes  fixed — even  as  her  thoughts 
had  been — on  the  point  where  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  met — till  at  length  they  wearily  closed. 
The  air  was  still  hot  and  soft,  but  Iwas  fearful  of 
her  sleeping  there,  so  gently  lifted  her  light  form, 
and  carried  her,  as  easily  as  I  would  a  child,  along 
the  mountain's  side,  where  the  downward  slope 
was  gentle.  She  roused  a  little  as  I  raised  her  in 
my  arms,  then  smiled  and  murmured  loving 
thanks  as  her  head  rested  again  on  my  shoulder. 

VOL.    III.  u 
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^^*  -  comii^  into  the  heart  with  such  power, 
^*  though  we  suffer,  yet  it  is  exalted  almost  into 
^Ppiiipss; — we  cannot  fed  the  misery  that  we 
*"W  we  have.  How  often  in  recalling  that 
'nbie  time,  have  those  sad,  beautiful  hnes  come 
^  my  thoigbts : 

''  Then  leave  me  now  that  I  may  know  my  grief! 
'Tia  but  ■urmised  whilet  thou  art  standing  by — 
Yet  harder  far  to  part  than  'tia  to  die." 

I  "  Harder  to  part  than    die !"     Yes,  a  million 

mes !  And  as  I  thought  of  it,  and  felt — or  rather 

ffbaps  only  faintly  "  surmised  "  what  it  would  be, 

t  thanked  tay  God  that  the  bitter  agony  was  to  be 

line — not  hers. 

The  path  soon  became  steep  and  rugged,  and  I 

i  not  dare  proceed  with  her  in  my  arms,  so  I 

mtly  roused  her ;  when,  refreshed  by  her  short 

she  leant  on  my  arm,  and  we  slowly  pur- 

'fued  our  way.     We  did  not  speak  much,  for  our 

hnits  were  heavy,  and  T  dreaded   for    her  any 

added  fatigue,  or  excitement. 

We  were  going  along  a  path  that  wound  round 
pprt  of  the  hill,  when  we  saw  some  one,  ^owly 
aod  with  feehle  steps  coming  towards  us.  I 
thought  I  knew  the  figure ;  but  it  was  not  till  he 
got  near^  that  I  saw  it  was  my  poor  old  friend 
u  2 


the  acoouDt  of  J 

He  looked  up  a 
less  eyes ;  but  ' 
into  them  when 
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lot  acknowledge  the  fear  that  held  my  heart  so 
i^htly  Id  its  dreadful  grasp.  "  She  had  not  been 
Hdl — she  would  be  better  soon."  But  he  shook 
BIb  head  as  the  large  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks, 
tiD  lus  emotion  almost  overcame  me ;  there  was 
■omething  in  it  so  simple,  so  childlike,  so  pro- 
|Aietic!  those  tears  seeming  as  the  beginning  of 
tfiose  which  could  never  cease  ! 

He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  turn  back  with  us ; 
snd  going  before  Mary,  he  cleared  from  her  path- 
way every  rough  stone,  every  straggling  briar  that 
came  in  it ;  though  one  would  have  thought  him 
scarcely  able  to  have  s\irmounted  them  himself. 
Once  when  a  very  steep  part  occurred,  turning 
back,  he  offered  her  his  arm  for  her  to  rest  upon ; 
and  most  touching  was  the  expression  of  his  faded 
eye,  as  with  sorrowful  respect  he  lifted  it  up  to  her, 
saying :  "  Se  le^  vuol  prender  questo  debole  sos- 
t^no  ?"  Oh !  how  graven  on  my  memory  is 
every — the  most  -  trifling  thing  that  that  day 
occurred! 

We  parted  with  the  good  old  man,  for  we  could 
not  persuade  him  to  come  to  the  house  then,  though 
Mary  made  him  promise  soon  to  do  so ;  and  we 
proceeded  home. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  door  when  the 
nurse  met  us,  and  with  an  agitated  air  told  us  that 
the  child  was  not  well — had  been  taken  with  sudden 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

'Mid  sounds  of  mom  that  gentle  voice  is  not — 

Bat  in  his  mother's  heart  the  echo  dwells. 

*        *        *         *        Man's  varied  lot 

Of  ills  were  prowling  round  his  cradle-cot ; 

But  the  all-pitying  One  hath  snatched  him  hence. 

To  shield  from  harm  his  guileless  innocence 

In  His  own  sheltering  breast.     Mom  hath  forgot 

Her  looks  of  love  ;  and  'mid  the  sounds  of  Even 

That  gentle  voice  is  not ; — dun  hues  of  care 

Come  on,  and  liveries  of  wintry  Heaven. 

He  on  his  little  orb  sits  smilingly. 

And  sings,  and  sighs  that  all  on  earth  so  dear. 

Were  but  as  happy  and  as  safe  as  he. 

J.  WILLIAMS. 

Mart's  presentiment  that  any  shock  might  be 
o  much  for  her,  proved  miserably,  fatally  correct. 
rom  the  moment  of  our  \mlooked-for  trial,  she 
ink  fast.  Hourly  I  saw  the  change ;  her  strength 
as  gone ;  the  golden  sands  of  life  were  dropping 
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apidly   away — and    the    glass    whs  uevd  ' 
urned '. 

All  that  had  remained  to  \is  of  our  child  hii  I 
Qcen  hidden  from  our  sight ;  but  still  lus  littlt  M*  I 
remained  by  her  side.  He  had  yielded  uplusgwife  I 
spirit  from  her  arms — had  gone  from  lus  moliirf*  1 
lO  his  Heavenly  Father's  bosom — but  she  aiM  ^ 
not  bear  to  have  anything  altered  or  changed  ifi 
ihe  little  couch  where  he  had  lain.  "The  no  ' 
pillow  that  his  head  had  pressed,"  was  as  a  iricttm 
to  her ;  and  often  in  the  night-darkness,  and  a 
morning  dawn,  would  she  put  out  her  hand,  and 
rest  it  on  the  place- — all  cold  now — where  his  Kttk 
form  had   been— where  she  had  so  often  6 
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^Ve  lay  him  in  the  grave  in  '  sure  and  certain 

*^X)e  of  a  glorious  resurrection/  and  we  shall  see 

^^iin  again.     Oh !  Wilfred  !"  she  added,  turnmg  to 

"how   I   mourned,   you  remember — at  the 

it  of  leaving  him,  feeling  that  I  best  knew 

'^•fil  little  ways  and  wishes.     How  needless — how 

>'1|llbditving — were  those  tears !" 

«  *^God  knew  the  love   that  made  them  flow," 

y    {  answered;  ''and   He  has   done  for  him  more 

•    Ihaii  even  yoiu*  heart  could  have  asked — could 

liave  borne  to  ask.     You  will  have  the  more  to 

go  to,  Mary — the  fewer  to  leave." 

I  was  selfish  in  touching  that  string, — yet  it 
jWemed  the  only  one  left  of  a  broken  lute ! — for 
her  k)ok  of  high  hope,  and  faith  gave  place  in- 
stantly .  to  one  of  pain,  as  she  sorrowfully  shook 
hear  head,  and  stooped  over  the  little  coffin  to 
hide  her  tears. 


It  is  ever  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  remember 
that  none  but  those  whose  '^  hands  had  been  lift 
up  in  prayer  for  him,"  ever  touched  his  dear 
remains,  or  bore  him  forth  to  his  last  resting- 
place.  The  ashes  even  of  those  who  have  been 
subjects  of  redeeming  grace,  are  sacred.  They 
have  once  been,  and  they  shall  be  again,  the 
Temple    of    the    Spirit;    and  holy  reverence  is 
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J  seem,   God  may  raise  it  up  to  good,  often 
^^^t  purposes.     I  had  many  friends   in   Nice ; 
^^  in  my  hour  of  trial  none  were  to  me  what 
^•^W  little  poor  man   was, — I  could   endure   his 
when  I  could  endure  no  one  else  in  life, 
the  only  time  that  Mary  was  equal  to  the 
floothing  effort  of  visiting  the    place   where 
darling  lay,  in  his  ''  guarded  rest,"  we  found 
diere.      The  fresh    wreath  was   sending  its 
scents  on  every  side — he  was  sitting  on  the 
his  hands  clasped  on  his  knees,  and  his 
fixed  in  vacant  sadness  on  the  little  tomb. 
^tib  did  not  see  us  for   a  time;   but  then   the 
iBlour  flushed  up  in  his  sunken  cheek,  his  dark 
9fm  flashed  through  the  sudden  tears  that  flooded 
f^  them,  and  rising  as  quickly  as  his  feebleness  and 
agitation  would  allow,  he  hurried  towards  us,  and 
kneeling  down  before  Mary  he  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  eyes.   It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
•een  ns  since  our  loss.     He  seemed  incapable  of 
qpeaking ;  rising,  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment — 
then  hurried  away,  striking  his  breast  as  he  ex- 
daimed :  "  Mi  fa  piangere  il  cuore."     It  was  the 
kurt  time  he  saw  her, — she  never  left  the  house 
again. 
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CHAPTER  XXU. 

But  oh  !  sweet  friend  wc  dream  not  of  love'i  nigiA  j 
Till  death  has  robed  with  soft  and  Bolenin  hghl 
Tlie  imoEfe  wc  enshrine  !    Before  that  hour. 
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Lef  drink  up  the  springs  of  her  frail  life.  At 
nes  she  suffered  much. 

•*Wile  my  dear  husband  away,"  I  heard  her 
lisper  once  to  her  faithful  servant,  '*  that  I  may 
xn  without  restraint.  It  is  not  murmuring, 
BUT  Susan,"  she  added,  ''but  it  eases  me  so 
ach.     But  I  cannot  do  it  when  he  is  here." 

She  knew  not  that  I  heard  her;  but  I  made  some 
cuse  to  go,  and  then  noiselessly,  lest  she  should 
ar  me,  I  stole  back,  and  laid  down  on  the  floor 

the  bedside,  so  close  she  could  not  see  me.  I 
uld  not  be  away  from  her,  though  1  covered  my 
ad  not  to  hear  the  sounds  that  tore  my  heart 

pieces. 

At  calmer  times  she  would  talk  with  me  of  the 
pjnness  she  felt. 

•*You  do  not  think  me  selfish,  Willy?"  she 
UL  **  It  is  not  the  thought  of  the  joy  that  is  so 
ar,  nor  of  seeing  my  child  again ; — the  thought 

leaving  you  would  overbear  all  that.  It  is  that 
cxl  puts  happiness  into  my  heart,  I  know  not 
^y/r ;  but  He  is  there  Himself,  and  He  is  happi- 

I  could  but  rejoice  that  it  was  so ;  and  at  such 
nes  the  bitterness  of  the  parting-death  seemed 
Kkiost  gone  for  me  too;  and  we  spoke  of  her 
te  home  as  of  one  decked  with  all  pleasure  for 
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ler  by  Him,  who  had  "gone  beAnv  toprepani 
jlace  for  her." 

There  is  "such  a  deep  n^t  in  the  thooihlrf 
L^d's  eternity,"  that  to  ioiage  her  cnjoyiog  it  with 
Him,  brought  an  unspeakable  calm  and  (jmAndt 
jpoQ  my  sold.  It  was  only  when  our  trmtuy  km 
ivas  thought  of ! 

Often  had  we  spoken  together  of  the  ht^ 
coming  of  the  Lord  again  upon  the  earth. 

*'  None  can  know,  of  course,  when  it  shlD  bn" 
she  said  to  me,  the  day  before  alie  died.  "  I  awi 
to  hope  it  would  be  in  my  time — that  I  should  In 
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''  I  am  so  glad — so  happy,  Wilfred ;  it  is  such 
ight  to  know  that  the  Heaven  which  will  be 
feet  joy  to  me  has  begun  already  to  spread  its 
ipiness  on  your  heart.  What  a  blessedness  it 
io  feel  no  misgiving  for  myself,  or  for  you ;  to 
ow  that  the  cleansing  blood  has  washed  us  both. 
i !  how  can  any  one  wish  to  work  out  a  cold, 
•d  salvation  for  themselves,  when  they  can  owe  it 
so  dear  a  source.  That  love  of  Christ — how 
feet !"  And  she  closed  her  eyes  as  a  glow  of 
ider  happiness  rested  on  her  pale  countenance. 
I  sat  silently  watching  her ;  I  would  not  interrupt 
J  communing  I  knew  was  going  on  between  her 
lit  and  Him  who  had  so  blessed  it.  But  soon 
5  looked  up,  and  continued — following  the 
rrent  of  her  own  thoughts,  though  brokenly. 
"  Those  who  do  not  know  Him,  doubt  His 
ie.  Poor  Captain  Normanton  thought  he 
rer  could  be  forgiven.  He  did  not  know  the 
irt  of  Christ.  The  same  in  heaven  as  on  earth, 
J  *  receiveth  sinners.'  What  a  happiness !  what 
lappiness !" 

She  paused  again,  and  I  sat  silent  by  her.  With 
unutterable  sadness  and  tenderness  I  watched 
gather  in  all  the  radiant  beams  of  heaven  that 
me  through  her  soul  on  mine,  and  to  store  up  m 
srlasting  remembrance  aU  her  sweet  and  grace- 
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"^^t  time — alas  !  how  light  a  burthen — and  how 
^^ar !  and  laid  her  where  she  could  see  all  the 
^^^autiful  bay  spread  out  before  her.  She  felt 
^uch  refreshed ;  and  an  unwonted  strength  seemed 
Slyen  her.  My  heart  died  within  me — I  felt  what 
it  was.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  cool 
green  light  of  early  dawn  lay   on  the   sky,  and 

'  llie  reflecting  waters.  An  English  frigate  was 
hpng  off  there ;  and  I  thought  of  the  time  when  I 
had  first  been  there,  and  we  had  so  oflen  together 
looked  at  my  beautiful  vessel  as  it  lay  painted  on 
Hbe  waves,  or  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  light 
breeze.  She  thought  of  it  too,  for  she  glanced 
from  the  fngate  to  me,  as  a  quivering  sigh  sprung 
to  our  lips.  I  saw  her  wipe  away  a  gathering  tear. 
She  turned  to  me  again  ;  and  taking  my  hand  in 
both  of  her's,  folded  it  to  her  heart. 

"  Willy,"  she  said,  "  I  bless  my  God  so  much 
for  having  brought — your  ship  to  Nice.  How 
merciful  to  have  contrived — from  the  foimdations 
of  the  world — such  happiness  for  one  so  small — 
and  low;  to  have  forecast — ^^each  word  of  love 
and  look  of  kindness — all  which  has  made  my 
life  so  blest. — ^What  mighty  love !" 

"  What  then  has  it  been  for  me  ?"  I  exclaimed, 
"  thoughtless,  wild,  foolish  as  I  was,  to  bless  me 
with  such  love  as  yours,  as  His !     I  was  so  utterly 
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ignorant  of  Him,  when 

such  blessed  teaching." 

"  Yet   at    times  my 

. 

Willy — that  you  shoult 

have  loved  me — when— 

I  hid  my  eyes  and  coi 

"  Yet,"  she  continued 

clear  again,  "  it  is  not  f 

husband — I  may  be  vei 
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1  '■■ 
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1 

"  But  oh  !  should  y 
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exclaimed,  "  you  could  n 

"  God  is,"  she  rcplii 
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t 
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oil  niL-,  it'  God  permit, 
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y^^    have  ever  done — tenderer,    more  loving,    it 
^^^xiiK)t  be  in  heaven." 

**  Oh  yies  !  I  will — I  think  I  shall  be  with  you 

; — ^for  God  loves  this  earth — and  blesses  it ; 

l^jPud  surely  I  may  be — wherever  His  blessing  rests. 

^^fei  gives  me  the  joy  of  thinking  that — to  save  me 

what  this  hour  must  else — have  been  to  me." 

'^ond  she  clasped  my  hand  still  nearer  to  her  heart 

her  eyes  closed^  and  the  large  tears  fell  over  her 

I  laid  my  head  against  her  shoulder.     We 

both  silent. 

The  sun  had  now  risen ;  and  pouring  its  rays 

Id  floods  over  the  hills,  gradually  lit  up  every  object. 

The  bay  was  studded  over  with  little  vessels  which 

Qoe  after  another  caught  its  ruddy  glow  on  their 

white  sails ;  and  wave  after  wave  sparkled  in  the 

i^t,  leaving  the  little  margin  of  the  shore  that 

they  washed,  a  wavy  silvery  line  as  far  as  the  eye 

oonld  reach.     There  had  been  heavy  rain  in  the 

night,  and  the  frigate  began  now  to'  unfurl  her  sails 

to  dry  them  in  the  warm  beams. 

"  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  when  she  saw  that  busy 
work  begin,  "  the  last  time  I  watched  that  done — it 
was  to  take  you  from  me,  Wilfred.  We  were 
soon  to  meet  again — and  sail  together — and  yet  I 
wept.  You  too  will  weep-=-when  I  spread  my 
heavenly  sails — and  for  a  time  must  leave  you ; — 

X  2 


l)ut  think  of  the  long  i 
—and  our  darling, — a 
boundless  ocean  of  E 
jarring  feelings  there- 
nothing  but  love !" 

She  was  gazing  up' 
real  glory  from  the  ini 
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It  had  been  settled 
ment  that  day. 

"  1  !im  so  thankful 
just  nnw.  It  is  good 
hours  to  spcali  to  you- 
tokens  of  His  love.  1 
brann-  of  Him — till 
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is  swci't — to  have  anytl 
of  Him.  Amid  all  mj 
He  knows  His  love  li 
ground — of  the  heart  ! 
Him — as  I  would!" 
tlie  unutterable  feelinj 
fniil  stirngtb. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

love  to  think  that  the  Lord  in  His  humanity  looks 

faly  upon  this  mortal  soil  on  i^hich  He  sojourned  in 

i  wondrous  life  ;    and  that  here  perhaps,  in  these  very 

^  made  holy  by  his  grace  and  power,  "we  may  rest 

lin." ^AOAM  OSABMB. 

E^dci  I'instant  supreme !  I'instant  de  nos  adieux, 

)h  toi !  seul  bien  que  j'aimes  sans  moi  retoumes  aux 

Cieux. 
kdieu  jusqu'k  TAurore  du  jour  en  qui  j'ai  foi, 
>a  jour  qui  doit  encore  me  rdunir  k  toi. 

schubbrt's  "adibu.*. 

When  the  communion  service  was  over,  and 
good  clergyman  had  with  deep  emotion  taken 
76  of  one  he  had  known  and  loved  for  many 
rs,  she  turned  to  me  as  I  knelt  by  her  side,  and 
irmured: 

*  Now    I    have   almost  done — with   prayer. — 
ilfred,"  she  added  after  a  time,  "praise   God 
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^^^^^^^1 

was  almost  too  power 

^^^^^^^1 

hand  continually  to  m 

^^^^^^^H 

entranced  upon   her,  i 

^^^^^^^1 

overwhelming   weight 

^^^^^^^1 

I 

withdraw  my  cj'es,  thej 

^^^^^^^H 

1 

to  terror.     It  was  a  re 

^^^^^^^1 

1 

upi-nL'd,  and  Hlt  maid 

^^^^^^^H 

mnit.     She  could  tuk 

^^^^^^^1 

1 

poor  girl  lamenti^d  shi 

^^^^^^^1 

1 

smiled,  saying: 

^^^^^^^^H 

"  1   havi-  all  I  need 

^^^^^^^1 

1 

added  clasping  hiT   h: 

^^^^^^^^H 

as    a    sudden    radiant 

^^^^^^^1 

1 

features,  "  all  I  need  ! 

^^^^^^^H 

1 

water — sliall  thirst  aga 

^^^^^^^1 

1 

the  water  that  I — shall 

^^^^^^^H 

1 

thirst,  but   it  shall   be 

^^^^^^^1 

1' 

U])    to     everlasting    life 

^^^B 

.J 

of  the   Father  through 
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lased  possession!"     And  she  seemed  lost  in 

eoly  contemplation.      Susan   stood    by,   the 

it  tears  coursing   down   her  cheeks.      Mary 

led  her  soft   eyes   on  her  after  a  time;  and 

dbg  out  her  hand,  drew  the  poor  sorrowing 

Ature  down  to  her,  and  kissed  her  with  a  long, 

Dhmg  kiss. 

**  There    is    happiness   before    you — so    much 

ippiness !"  she  said  at  length  ; — for  she   knew 

ae  was  engaged  to  one  she  had  been  attached 

0  before  she  left  Nice; — "use  it  well,  Susan — 

ftt   none   go, — it   is  the  loving  care  of  God  to 

give  it   you. — Hold   it    as   His   dear  gift, — and 

jfoull  not  forget  Him  in  it. — God  will  surely, — 

always  bless  you." 


When  we  were  again  alone,  she  begged  me 
to  bring  her  beloved  plant — her  passion-flower, 
which  she  had  always  carried  with  her — and  put 
it  by  her  side.  I  did  so;  remembering  sorely 
as  I  lifted  it,  the  time  when  I  had  carried  it  with 
so  gay  a  heart  to  deck  her  summer  window.  The 
sun  had  made  its  blossoms  open  gloriously, 
and  she  lay  for  some  time  looking  at  it  with 
pleasure. 

"  *  All  blessed  memories  will  now — for  ever 
— be  associated  in   my   mind — with  this  flower. 
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TBI 


God's  love — Christ's  I 
remember — when  I  i 
she  turned  to  me  her  al 

My  eye's  alone  coul 
the  remembi-ance — thi 
rustling  tlirough  my  1 
berit? 

"  Perhaps,"  she  add 
"  I  may  see — this  v 
watch  over  it — with  hi 
will  bloom  upon  the  i 
— in  righteousness;  it 
'  offend  '- — which  will  b 
fill  fire! — these  are  s 
those  lines — you  know 
— so  happy  as  I  s;tid  tl: 

"  Relic?  i-L-  arc  ol 

As  «lien  Yt  cr< 
Of  hni>ry  van. 


"Yes,"  she  said  will 
beautiful !  And  ihcy  v 
shine  hours' — when  Gi 
nade  with  men  ' — and  . 
by  Him. — I  love  to  thin! 
this  dear  earth — the  si 
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'fpoiess ;  wh^^  first  I  have  tasted  of  God's 
^-^ret  known  you — Yes!  I  may  see — and 
^^tiiis  plant  again :  the  thought  may  be  more 
infiaiqr — and  falls  upon  my  heart — so  sooth- 
;^  and  with  her  trembling  fingers  she  strove 
BDge  one  of  its  wandering  shoots.  But  she 
not  do  it,  and  her  feeble  hands  fell  helplessly 
She  smiled  at  me,  but  her  lip  quivered, 
r  care  now,"  she  said  tremulously ; — "  yours 
time." 

w  many  memories  hung  around  that  plant ! 
companion  through  many  sunny,  and  oh  1 
many  stormy  hours  I  What  feelings  had 
ed  aroimd  its  eloquent  flowers !  what  tears 
atered  it — what  deep,  deep  sighs  had  made 
ght  leaves  tremble !  what  constant  eyes  had 
ed  it,  and  gentle  hands — stronger  then — had 
i  it !  Not  a  spray  or  shoot  but  had  its  tale 
— its  chronicle  of  deep  living  love,  of  joy,  or 

i  watched  me  languidly,  as,  by  her  wish,  I 
lat  she  had  tried  to  do,  and  then  replaced  it 
ks  sunlike  flowers  in  the  window  ;  but  it  was 
it  that  the  little  burst  of  strength  that  had 
i  up  was  fast  failing.  I  saw  with  terror,  a 
[  change  in  her  countenance,  when  I  returned 
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^^^^^H 

"  Mary  '."  I  exclairaw 

^^^^^^^1 

"  Mary  !"  she  repea 

^^^^^^^^H 

a  look  that  seemed  to  e 

^^^^^^^1 

name  ! — the   first — my 

^^^^^^^1 

risen  from  the  dead. 

^^^^^^^1 

faltered,  "  wilt  Thou  B 

^^^^^^^1 

Thy  feeble— weals— bui 

^^^^^^^1 

••  Oh,  He  has  called 

^^^^^^^1 

made  you  ail  His  OM 

^^^^^^^1 

!                   moment  1  seemed  lift 

^^^^^^^1 

'                   where  He  is,  you  too  si 

^^^^^^^1 

,    j                         "With    Him,-yes, 

^^^^^^^1 

■\   1                  with  Him  !"  and  sha  h 

^^^^^^^1 

moved ;  and  hstcninfr 

^^^^^^^1 

1    '                     breatli  to  mc !      I  oau 

^^^^^H 

between  : 

^^^^^H 

"  The  distant — sound- 

^^^^^H 

Coming  lo— fetch  me 

^^^^^^1 

]                    Th.n   h\k    whs  still—; 

^^^^^^^1 

1 

thnt  ?     I  dared  not  tUi; 

^^^^^^^1 

! 

But    soon    rousing, 

^^^^^^^1 

: 
I 

awakened    from   sleep] 

^^^^^^^1 

1 

ovt-r  lier  in  agonv  she  s 

^^^^^^^1 

J 

"  I  shaU  soon— be  gc 

^^^^^^^1 

iul                    in  our  sunny — gardi^n— 

^^^^ 

m 

— and  think  of  mc — su 
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^    ^  Stood  as  if  insensate.     I    knew  not  what  I 

"'"^     Let  me,"  she  said  suddenly  raising  her  head, 
'^    let  me — have — my  boy's — pillow." 
"^  yrt&k  the  chill  of  death  at  my  heart,  I  rose  to 
it  for  her ;  the  first  time  it  had  been  moved 
his  dear  head  had  pressed  it.     I  laid  it  be- 
her's.     Oh  !  what  was  the  power  that  hin- 
me  throwing  my  own  down  beside  her,  and 
e'er  she  died  ? 
"  I  shall  see  him — soon,"  she  mrninured ;  as  she 
^ttned  her  cheek  caressingly  on  the  pillow  ; — "  his 
'K^diaat — face !"     And  again  she  closed  her  eyes 
^vfailst  a  happy  smile  crossed  her  face,  and  her  lips 
taiaved,  as  if  she  were  speaking  soft,  loving  words 
to  the  babe-angel  she  longed  so  much  to  see. 

I  knelt  beside  her,  and  in  sudden  agony  I  threw 
my  arms  around  her. 

"Oh,  why  should  I  be  left?"  I  exclaimed; 
as  the  intolerable  thought  seemed  to  drive  me 
to  distraction.  "  Why  should  I  be  left  —  a 
miserable  wretch — out-cast  from  heaven, — when 
all  1  love  is  there  ?" 

*•  Hush — ^Willy — hush,"  she  moaned ;  as  if  my 
audden  frenzy  troubled  her  too  deeply; — and 
passing  lovingly  her  pale  soft  hand  over  my  cheek 
and  hps.      I  hid  my  face  beside  her,  trying  to 
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crush  doiMi  my  towcrinj 
for  calmness  that  I  mig 
breath  of  her  expiring 
gently  on  my  head ;  and 
God  for  me.  1  heard  t 
ing  power; — and  God  h 

At  last  I  looked  up,  a 
hrr  check,  as  her  eyes 
her  face  to  kiss  me,  fond 
my  neck. 

"  God  will — surely — 
mured  softly — and  so  fi 
owd  — dear — dear — Wi 
wnstc  place — and  soon- 
willi  Ilim.  You  have 
nil' ;  no  word — no  look- 

Shc  stopped  e.\haustc 
or  sigli,  or  scarci:Iy  breat 
ilowi'd  withinit  pause,  or 
power  1(1  cliL'ik  them  ;  I 
tha.n  she  liati.  Tlii'n  sui 
frnui  mo, 

"Now  let  Till-  p\"  s 
nv  Gud  !  I 


firm  vdicT, 
lilp  !" 

SIr.   lay 
rushfd  into 


)nkin;j  upw; 
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ly  boy !"  she  exclaimed  in  ecstasy. 

St  look  remained  fixed  some  time  aloft,  but 

avour  graduaUy  passed  away,  and  the  heavy 

dosed.      She  turned  her  cheek  to  rest  it  again 

nine,  and  threw  her  arm  round  my  neck.     I 

ght  the  murmured    words  :    "  For  ever  !" — 

9e  was  a  deep,  low,  happy  sigh 


Row  long  I  remained  there  I  know  not.     I 

reined  in  a  sort  of  golden  trance ;  as  if  some  of 

te  light  of  the  Glorious  Presence  into  which  she 

^  entered,  had  reached  my  soul ! 

After  a  time  I  was  aware  of  some  one's  opening 
he  door,  and  of  making  with  conscious  falsehood, 
I  sign  for  them  to  go,  as  if  I  feared  her  being 
listurbed.  I  could  not  let  any  one  intrude  into 
he  mighty  secret  that  was  between  her  and  me, 
nd  God  and  His  holy  angels.  A  mortal's  thought 
rould  have  desecrated  it. 

I  knelt  there,  all  feeling  quieted  ^ithin  me — 
Imost  at  last  stagnant — till  the  shadows  were  all 
hanged  in  the  room,  and  the  slanting  rays  poured 
n  from  the  west.  The  cheek  that  rested  on  mine 
lad  become  cold  and  colder,  and  pressed  heavier 
tnd  heavier ;  there  was  no  breath  in  the  parted 
ips,  no  love  in  the  closed  eyes,  no  stir  of  life 
n  that  warm,  warm  heart — that  cold,  cold  breast ! 
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AgaiD  the  door  opeued  :  but  now  I  liid  no 
power  in  ray  stony  frame  to  move.  A  step  tsfll* 
on — that  reverential  step  where  dealli  Ims  ftflco! 
and  then  the  cold  arm  was  g:ently  taken  from  tnj 
neck,  and  the  dear  ht-iid  was  laid  i^ion  the  [»Dc<«. 
and  I  was  urged — though  without  word  spolus, 
to  rise.  I  rose,  and  looked  round  mc,  quits  Iwri- 
dered  ;  my  eye  even  resting  (in  her  some  manifaa 
without  my  understanding  what  it  was  I  loofctil 
upon. 

Then  burst  forth  the  torrent — tiw  agony.  Qk, 
God  !  that  such  tilings  can  be,  aiul  we  Bvc  ifannnh 
them !     I  heard  my  own  cries,  and  scBltdy  laif»    I 
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*^^ck  upon  my   soul — to   "  turn   my  prayers   into 

lH!tuses/'  and  such  a  flood  of  happiness  passed  over 

^^te  as  I  thanked  God  for  His  mercy  to  her — ^for 

slaving  redeemed  her  from  this  world,  and  all  its 

-'lUniggliog   fears,  and  painful  sins,  and  wearying 

■:  Mrivings — that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  our  voices 

i|£d  join  before  the  throne,  and  pour  forth   to- 

:  CCfther  living  praise    to  Him    that    sat   thereon. 

*I1ien  worn  out,  overpowered — with  that  dear  joy 

upon  my  soul,  I  sunk  down  by  her  side,  and  slept 

calm,  happy  sleep. 

But     oh!     the    awakening! — the   dim,    dark 
of  misery,  so  large  in  its  imdefined  black- 
! — And  then  the  truth — as  I  looked  up  and 
saw  that  pure  and  quiet  face,  and  moveless  figure 
like  marble  in  the  moonlight  that  lay  so  chilly  in 
its  heartless  coldness  upon  her !     I  could  not  have 
her  moved ; — she  lay  so  tranquil  there ;  the  arm 
that  had  enfolded  me  in  death  crossed   on  her 
unheaving  breast ;    and,   dimly  gleaming  on  the 
pale,  wasted  hand — the  ring  she  had  asked  of  me, 
and  never  taken  off,  but  to  put  beneath  it  the  out- 
ward pledge  of  the  dear  bond  which  had  united  us ! 
Oh !    they  woidd  be  all  pain,  those  tender   me- 
mories, if  the  future  were  not  a  continuation  of  the 
past.     Surely — surely  there  are  no  abrupt  tran- 
sitions in  God's  works !  With  Him  all  changes  are 
growths — harmonies — developments  !   I  could  not 
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ake  off  that  ring ;  but  thought  as  1  coverpd  the 
»ld,  beluved  hand  with  bursting  tears,  that  vriim 
ihe  rose  agtun,  that  pledge  of  a  lave  so  God-^vtS 
md  so  true, 

"  One- though  ted,  never- wandering,  gwldemUmV 
night  almost  be  left  there  stiU. 

The  dawn  had  risen,  airill  brightened  into  dn; 
ind  the  light,  shining  through  the  ruse  nbboM 
tliat  lay  witli  the  soft  lace  upon  hi^  cbn'k,  gave  b 
it  a  mocking  glow  of  life.  But  1  would  nut  hm 
had  it  so.  The  storm  was  now  nD  bushed  vitlua 
mc,  and  I  could  rej'iice  that  she  was  Gafc.  ood  liad 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Oh,  Mother  dear !  unto  thy  breast  I  creep, 
And  weep — and  weep ! 


"  Mother,"  and  '•  Home." 

There  are  but  given, 
Two  names  of  higher  note — "  Father,"  and  "  Heaven." 

POEMS    AND    PICTURES. 


Dedicate 
Unto  the  noblest  chivalry  of  earth. 
The  Lord's  crusade  of  Mercy. 


FROM    "  MERKLAND." 


Yet  'twas  not  pining — that  sublime  desire. 
Gave  to  lys  brow  its  calm^his  eye  its  fire. 

A.    H.    DRURT. 

I  LAID  her  beside  "  that "  little  grave,  and  still 
the  same  calm  was  mercifully  given  ;  and  for  some 
days  that  bright,  dreamy  light,  floated  around 
me ;    though 

''  Over  all  things  brooding  slept, 
The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost." 
VOL.  in.  Y 
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It  was  tnercifully  done  tiY  Ifim  vho  kacnrtk 
^'hat  we  can  bear  ;  but  it  was  scaredy  cousdai- 
:icss,  scarcely  life.  I  seemed  not  oo  isarth,  TetHt 
D  heaven ;  I  could  think  of  nothiog,  (ed  nothing, 
clearly. 

Then  gradually  I  roused  to  more  cotuciouaKv; 
ind  in  the  deep  ingratitude  of  mx  mitfavml 
neart,  my  first  craring  was  for  my  niotbtr.  I 
tiad  written  to  her  when  our  child  was  taken,  wi 
knew,  as  she  had  not  written  in  reply,  that  shf 
must  be  on  her  way  to  us,  to  share  and  soothe  obt 
g;rier.  Ah !  how  little  did  she  think  what  gnrf 
she  had  to  soothe  1 — and  how  one  was  piMd 
beyond  its  power ! 
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gone.  I  fainted  dead  upon  the  floor !  and 
wakened  only  to  delirious  fever.  Oh,  God,  "  Thou 
hadst  vexed  me  with  all  Thy  storms,"  and  my 
heart  was  crushed  within  me. 

It  was  weeks  before  I  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  leave  the  house ;  and  no  one  but  those  who 
[  kaye  lived  through  such  things,  can  comprehend 
file  agony  of  that  slow,  unwilling  return  to  an  un- 
tRPdcome  life — an  empty,  empty  world  !  Those  deso- 
late mornings !  those  wretched,  mocking,  golden 
aireDings!  those  massive,  shapeless  nights!  No 
Toice— of  all  so  dear — to  bless  me — no  "  helpful 
eyes"  to  watch  and  answer  to  my  looks, — no  accus- 
tomed hand  to  rest  in  mine,  and  speak  dumb, 
eloquent  language !     Ah  I     .     .     .     . 

Many  friends  came  around  me — all  were  kind ; 
and  I  doubt  not  it  was  well  for  me  to  force  myself 
to  speak,  and  try  to  show  gratitude  for  their  kind 
exertions.  I  feel  it  now — warmly ;  but  then  it 
was  torture  to  speak,  and  hear  others  talk  of  what 
seemed  wild,  wasteful  nothings !  compared  to  the 
▼ast  unmeasured  thoughts,  and  giant  forms  that 
filled  my  soul.  Oh  !  when  the  least  of  them  were 
Angels  and  Archangels ! — what  it  was  to  sit  and 
answer  when  they  spoke  to  me  of  the  petty 
shifting  things  around !  Oh !  there  are  times 
when  "  God  alone  can  speak  to  our  hearts  without 
fetiguing  them  ;"  and  truly  this  was  one  of  them. 

The  dreadful  excitation  to  my  mind,  at  last 
forced  me  to  insist  on  being  taken  out  into  the 

Y  2 
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iiir — and  then  I  had  qui 
vived  me,  and  after  a  t\ 
and  roam  along  the  short 

Then  it  was  that  I  foi 
poor  old  friend  so  sootb 
He  h;^d  helped,  they  told 
wild  and  wandering  frai 
delicacy  of  his  mind,  h 
belore  me  in  the  house, 
me  at  a  distance,  alwa 
want  anything,  yet  nevt 
claim  my  notice.  1  did 
I  did  aflerw;irds,  or  shoi 
come  ni'iir,  and  h;ive  hi 
that  aCliTwards  jirnvcd  s 
fici;il.  I  strnvo,  indeed, 
hiiH,  \^i^l]i^,t!;  for  nothini 
my  own  piMplrd  hoiirt ;  I 
tiiere,  slinvly  following  mi 

When  ntther  stronger, 
mountains'  sidt's,  where  thi 
first,  our  special  intercnur 
near,  n^  1  !i;ive  said. — but 
it'l  rc-itcd  oil  tlK>  dry  gra; 
tini.s  lor  iiMur>,  lill  I  ag, 
stivnirih  inrrnisi'd  still  n 
limits  ;  and  sfi'iiifr  him  sti 
1  hud  niountt'd  a  steeper 
to  his  siilu.  We  i>arte 
kindlier  inttiicourse  never 
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than  with  him.  He  had  loved  her  so  much! 
from  the  time  she  was  a  tottering  infant,  having 
seen  her  so  often  at  her  nurse's  house ;  and  as  she 
grew  in  years  and  loveliness,  his  affection  had 
grown  to  idolatry.  Oh  !  who  would  not  have  loved 
her  ?  "  created"  as  she  was,  "  of  every  creature's 
best;"  and  as  we  talked  and  wept  together  over 
her  dear  memory,  a  softer  sorrow  fell  upon  my 
heart. 

Ah  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone !" 
Our  very  outward  senses  prove  that  the  Creator 
formed  us  for  loving  intercourse  with  our  kind. 
How  does  the  eye  convey  the  look — the  ear  the 
tones  of  love  into  our  hearts  1  how  can  the  dasp 
of  hands  speak  volumes  to  the  soul ! 

He  was  indeed  a  comfort  to  me — that  old  man 
— never  going  beyond  my  thoughts,  never  drawing 
them  back  from  any  heights  to  which  they  had 
soared,  or  uttering  one  word  that  grated  on  my 
heart.  Then  too  what  pleasure,  what  joy  and 
comfort  I  felt,  in  leading  on  his  soul  to  those 
bright  regions  where  only  as  yet  in  poetic  fancy 
he  had  roamed !  How  many  hours  did  we  sit  upon 
those  mountains'  sides,  talking  of  God,  and  godly 
tilings ;  he  always  seated  at  my  feet,  lifting  his 
dim  but  kindling  eye  in  humble  love  to  mine. 
Ah !  those  were  blessed  hours !  And  when  he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  sore  darkness  and  blindness  of 
his  countrymen, — then  the  high  thought  arose  that 
I  would  try  upon  those  mountains  to  bring  the 
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"  gospel  of  peace,"  and  p 
vation."  I  became  asl 
brooding,  my  cumbering 
at  last  God's  meaning  i 
tics  of  eartli — snatdiing 
dear  refiige — my  mother' 
about  my  Father's  bustne 
From  that  time  my  i 
I  struggled  against  il,  fb 
fan,  vi-as  Satan's  work, 
and  often,  when  I  ha' 
comfort,  and  that  the 
stayeil  I  have  seen  iilnn 
pass  from  before  my  eyi 
shine  there  asrain.  The 
seeint'ri  revealed  to  me,  3 
to  follow  it.  The  wondi 
I  now  felt,  kept  me  U 
made  me  neglect  the  vast 
to  aU  to  whom  He  comi 
seltisli  happiness  was  ther 
that  I  iiiiirht  be  forced  in 
sphere  of  artion.  Alas 
ever  be  turned  to  a  sr 
enemy  and  ours!— that c 
aiil  liim  in  the  work  !  1 
me  iiis  sinful  servant,  an 
trust  him. 

"  Wmkriess,  and  want,  and 
Strength,  Riches,  Glory- 
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Living  now  more  for  others,  I  was  relieved  from 
be  continual  pressure  of  morbid  regret,  and  the 
niesence  of  the  Lord  was  ever  with  me.  My 
Qornings  I  dedicated  to  seeking  out  the  poor  and 
[liserable,  in  the  dark  dens  of  wretchedness  that 
fere  so  rife  around  me;  and  in  the  evenings  I 
limbed  the  breezy  hills,  and  visited  the  mountain 
illages ;  choosing  that  time,  because  then  I  could 
(ften  meet  the  peasants  returning  from  their  work, 
nd  gather  them  around  me,  beneath  God's  heaven 
—amid  His  glorious  works,  to  hear  His  glorious 
rord.  How  melted  was  my  heart  at  seeing  their 
amest  attention,  their  awakening  desire  for  those 
hings ;  and  as  I  followed  though  but  feebly  in  the 
teps  of  that  glorious  Saviour,  who  on  other  moun- 
ains  saw  "the  multitudes"  come  out  to  hear 
iim,  I  felt  that  even  amid  the  mysterious  suffer- 
ogs  of  that  "Man  of  sorrows,'*  there  must  yet 
lave  been  minglings  of  celestial  joy. 


I  will  not  say  that  my  heart  did  not  often  sink 
idthin  me,  as  descending  from  the  exhilarating 
aountain  air,  I  sought  my  lonely,  desolated  hearth, 
—I  had  been  more  or  less  than  man  not  to  have 
one  that ! — or  that  I  did  not  often  in  looking  on 
tiose  dear  graves,  long  for  my  own  to  be  dug 
€side  them — my  soul  to  be  at  rest  and  at  peace 
1  God's  bright  heaven  ; — but  still  it  was  not 
^hat  it  was  before.  My  path  was  now  I  felt, 
hone  on  by   God's   dear  blessing  from  above; 
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tnd  that  sustuned  me.  I  often  Uwnght  of  tiai 
slessed  m!in*  who  had  laboured  in  Alpinif  ragiam 
looid  all  the  savage  horrors  of  winter's  tatm. 
iincheered  by  one  friend  or  cooipsnioa ; — K»i 
remembered  how  with  his  own  bond  ho  faxd  cot 
iovn  the  rose-tree — his  only  one — because  he  bk 
that  it  had  stolen  away  mommts  that  might  In* 
Iwme  on  their  flying  wings  a  ransomed  sou] !  Ah! 
what  were  my  poor  services  compared  to  bikf  Md 
what  the  devotion  of  my  heart  ' 
iirainst  that  one  net? 


My  poor  old  friend  was  left  far  behind,  now  ibl 
mv  vouthfid  vigour  was  somt-what  resboTBd  to  mt; 
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but  I  could  not  bear  to  keep  it.  Some  portion  I 
retained  to  carry  on  works  she  had  wished  con- 
tinued ;  but  the  rest  I  had  divided  between  relations 
of  her's  who  had  more  need  of  it.  I  was  advised 
not  to  do  so  by  some  of  my  friends,  as, — they  were 
pleased  to  say, — I  should  spend  it  so  much  better ; 
but  I  thought  it  could  not  be  better  spent  than 
in  doing  that  which  would  take  away  all  cause  of 
reproach  from  one  who  had  his  Master's  honour  in 
keeping ;  for  the  world  might  know  nothing  of 
how  I  spent  the  fortime  that  I  kept;  they  would 
only  remember  that  I  had  kept  it;  and  I  had 
a  horror  of  giving  the  "  Enemy  this  occasion 
to  blaspheme,"  and  letting  it  be  thought  that 
whilst  I  as  a  Christian,  professed  to  follow  after 
the  riches  of  eternal  life,  I  was  equally  bent  on 
securing  those  of  this.  If  one  must  pray  for 
one's  pleasure,  surely  the  best  pleasure  is  the 
"standing  void  of  offence  before  God  and  man." 
I  had  alas !  so  few  to  provide  for,  that  my  own 
fortune  was  ample — abundant  for  my  wants,  and 
left  me  much  besides  to  spend  on  others ;  for  oh  ! 
what  a  sacred  trust  is  fortune !  and  how  deep  our 
need  of  prayer  in  the  use  of  it 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


He  polishes  the  Jewel  year  by  yen, 

With  ceaseless  care,  and  rhiwi  chu|i  Bod  kersi 
shedding  Paternal  drops  of  {)ity  clear. 

Where  the  hot  edges  of  the  blade  h 
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He  could  no  longer  accompany  me,  even  in  my 
shortest  walks ;  and  soon  he  never  left  the  house. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  cast  a  withering,  blasting  glance 
on  all  I  loved.     But  it  was  well !  aU  was  well ! 

I  was  witli  him  always  when  at  home,  for  I  saw 
that  soon  he  would  be  numbered  with  the  blest ; 
that  he  must  soon  "  solemnly  put  off  his  feebleness, 
and  go  forth  alone." 


I  buried  him  beside  my  child — for  he  had 
renounced  the  Catholic  religion — and  I  had  before 
secured  for  my  own  "  body's  length"  the  place  next 
her  I  loved.  Often  have  I  stood  there,  and 
thought  what  joyful  beings  that  little  spot  of  earth 
would  one  day  bear,  when  "  the  dead  shall  hear  His 
voice  and  come  forth  out  of  their  graves."  "  Oh ! 
who  would  not  love  an  earth  in  which  he  has  buried 
his  treasures,  and  which  holds  them  in  keeping 
for  the  resurrection  ? — ^Who  would  not  love  Him 
who  is  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  life !" 

Ineffable  communings  have  I  had  in  that  place ; 
and  with  what  comforts  did  God  visit  and  refresh 
me !  At  times  indeed  strong  grief  would  wring  my 
spirit,  and  in  desolation  I  would  cast  myself  down 
there  where  my  Mary  lay ;  but  at  other  times  it 
was  my  brightest  joy  to  think  of  those  I  loved,  so 
safe  !  and  if  an  infant  wept,  or  I  saw  a  mourning 
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Once  more  I  heard  from  Lady  Davenport.  Sir 
spoke  of  my  lost  love, — tendeHy,  feefiDgly,  ad- 
miringly !  She  said  her  own  health  was  Moking— 
her  life  failing.  There  was  a  solecan  toor  in  ba 
letter,  and  a  kindly  one  that  hwl  never  Un 
beforc.^Perhaps  the  decay  of  Datare  was  tfarfuDjr 
her  the  gentler  secrets  of  the  heart, — pcdtsm  At 
had  a  better  monitor.  God  grant  it ! — I  tent 
beard  from  her  again. 


I  often  visit  Nice — drawn  there  iiTBHStibk! 
and  though  I  stiU  follow  my  profession  on  liif 
stormy  seas,  my  heart  is  ever  there.      On  its  ilear 
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